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This Issue in Brief 


What Price Punishment?—Prisoners are sent 
to prison as punishment—not for punishment 
—we are reminded by Dr. Walter Wallack, for 
20 years a prison warden. Many of those con- 
victed of crime, he tells us, are victims of a life of 
punishment. When they go to prison, more punish- 
ment is inflicted upon them. And there is no 
worse punishment than being deprived of one’s 
liberty. Warden Wallack sees no point in quarrel- 
ing with the fact of punishment for convicted 
law breakers. Our concern should be that punish- 
m™ment is constructive. Brutal treatment, he con- 
cludes, only produces confirmed criminals. 

Treating the Prisoner: A Lesson From Europe. 
—Retribution—the inflicting of punishment as an 
end in itself—is not an objective in the treatment 
of offenders in Western Europe, reports Dr. F. 
Lovell Bixby, consultant on probation for New 
Jersey’s Administrative Office of the Courts. In 
the United States, he points out, there is still the 
notion that the transgressor “has it coming to 
him.” In Western Europe there is no disposition 
to get angry with the offender or to seek revenge 
for his misdeeds. Dr. Bixby delineates for us the 
manner in which European correctional institu- 
tions are conducted and asks how much longer 
m@amust we in America continue to pay for the 
uxury of punishing offenders in “huge castles 
of idleness” even though it makes them more 
mantisocial and more inadequate to live a decent 
life. 

Concepts of Treatment in Probation and Pa- 
tole—Probation and parole treatment is not 
tomething which starts after a given set of pre- 
Miiminaries, but gets under way with the very 


first contact during the investigation, Charles 
L. Newman, director of the division of correc- 
tional training at the University of Louisville, 
reminds us. Professor Newman presents in his 
article some basic guidelines for what he calls 
“treatment supervision.” External changes can 
be accomplished through a change in the social 
environment of the person, he emphasizes, but 
without the vital internal changes in personality, 
we cannot expect more than a repetition of the 
previous unsuccessful and unsatisfying behavior. 
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Interviewing Candidates for Probation.— 
Chester H. Bartoo, senior deputy probation officer 
of the Los Angeles County Probation Department, 
has documented for us some basic interview prin- 
ciples drawn from his experience in training and 
supervising probation officers in their presen- 
tence investigations. He states the goals in in- 
terviewing for the probation officer and also the 
defendant, considers the important role of atti- 
tudes in assessing prospective candidates for 
probation, suggests how the interview may be 
controlled in an authoritative setting, and offers 
12 interview suggestions. 

The Initial Interview With the Offender.—We 
present here another article on interview prin- 
ciples and methods. This one is by Psychiatrist 
Seymour L. Halleck of Wisconsin’s Division of 
Corrections. Dr. Halleck spells out some of the 
techniques and philosophy he as a psychiatrist 
uses in his initial interviews with offenders. 

These Prison Debaters Will Challenge Anyone! 
—During the past quarter-century the prison de- 
bating team at the Massachusetts Correctional 
Institution at Norfolk has won 98 debates in 126 
contests. Seven of them were “no decisions.” The 
prison debating club has vanquished such impres- 
sive teams as Cornell, Harvard, McGill, M. I. T., 
Princeton, West Point, and Cambridge and Oxford 
universities of England. Thomas Vigrolio, a life- 
term prisoner at Norfolk, and a conscientious 
student of journalism, recounts for us the dra- 
matic successes achieved by the prison debaters at 
Norfolk. 

The Problem of Competence To Help.—There 
is need for carefully designed research to deter- 
mine what groups and professions in the correc- 
tional field are competent to help those who have 
transgressed the law, declares Sociologist Lyle 
W. Shannon of the University of Wisconsin. Dr. 
Shannon raises some challenging questions on the 
competence of various professional groups to help 
the offender. He also suggests the settings in 
which research might be conducted and points 
to some limitations for research in each of them. 

The Role of the Psychiatric Consultant in a 
State Training School.—The need for mutual 
good will in a consultation relationship between 


psychiatrist and training school is stressed by 
Dr. Povl W. Toussieng, Menninger Foundation 
staff psychiatrist and consultant to the Boys In- 
dustrial School at Topeka, Kansas. Dr. Toussieng 
shows how the psychiatrist can help in a train- 
ing school setting, comments on what his qualifi- 
cations should be, relates what the psychiatrist 
should and should not do, and illustrates how the 
psychiatrist serves in a consultive capacity. 


Role of the Police in the Protection of Children 
From Neglect and Abuse——Much work needs to 
be done to standardize law-enforcement services 
for neglected children, many of whom are poten- 
tial delinquents. Lynn D. Swanson, U. S. Child- 
ren’s Bureau consultant on specialized police serv- 
ices for children and youth, voices a need in police 
services for a common philosophy for dealing with 
cases of neglect, basic knowledge and skills to 
work effectively with children and families, and 
teamwork on the part of the police, the courts, and 
community agencies based on mutual recognition 
of and respect for the contribution each can make 
to protect abused and neglected children. 


A Sociological Analysis of Criminal Homicide. 
—What is criminal homicide? What association is 
there between homicide and race, sex, and age? 
When are homicides committed, what methods are 
used, and where do they occur? To what extent 
is alcohol a factor? What is the previous police 
record of those committing homicide? What is 
the victim-offender relationship? To what extent 
are homicides precipitated by the victim? These 
and other questions discussed by Dr. Marvin E. 
Wolfgang of the University of Pennsylvania de- 
partment of sociology are based on his extensive 
study of patterns in criminal homicide. 

Boys Who Steal Cars.—Car thefts present a 
grave problem quantitatively, asserts Erwin 
Schepses, director of social services of the Boys 
Training Schools Home Service Bureau of the 
New York State Department of Social Welfare. 
The problem is even more serious, he avers, be- 
cause of the large number of young people partici- 
pating in car theft activities. Mr. Schepses’ ac- 
count of what kinds of boys steal cars is based 
on a study of boys charged with auto theft who 
came to the New York State Training School at 
Warwick during the 3-year period 1952 to 1954. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions of ideas 
worthy of thought but their publication is not to be taken as an endorsement by the editors or the 
federal probation office of the views set forth. The editors may or may not agree with the articles 
appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to be deserving of consideration. 
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EN YEARS at hard labor in the State Peni- 
[[entiary Who is that judge kidding? Does 

he really believe that hard labor of itself is 
punishment in prisons today? The pendulum has 
swung in a mighty are since such phraseology 
applied to our prisons. If vengeance is our motive, 
if breaking the body and spirit of an offender is 
our goal, how better can we accomplish this than 
by condemning him to idleness, uselessness, pur- 
poselessness ? 

Prisons were first designed to hold the slothful, 
the debtors, the derelicts, the misdemeanants, 
the prostitutes, and the mentally afflicted. The 
punitive prison evolved from this humble begin- 
ning and provided among its other refinements 
hard labor. By design, as much as from necessity, 
hard labor was cruel, back-breaking and man- 
killing. 

To incarcerate rather than exterminate a man 
for the slightest offense may be regarded as a 
step up the cultural ladder. But the emphasis was 
still on punishing the body. Little or no thought 
was given to any other aspect of his being. 


“Hard Labor” or Constructive Work? 


Hard labor in the workhouses came to be es- 
poused by the thinking men of former times as 
providing the most efficacious milieu in which the 


_ errant one might meditate his wrongdoing while, 


incidentally, his keepers grew rich on his earn- 
ings. Indeed, at one time the offender paid for 
the privilege of being employed under such an 
arrangement, and the keepers in turn paid for the 
privilege of being keepers. Crime marched on in 


; Spite of the system. 


There is very little hard labor performed in any 
prison today. Such as does exist is safeguarded to 
be doled out by the spoonful. Coal piles, where 
they are still shoveling the stuff by hand, con- 
stitute one of the rare hard-labor details. So does 
an occasionally hand-dug ditch, under supervision 


one hopes. But these jobs, along with others re- 
quiring an abundance of muscle, are few and far 
between: The hours devoted to them are negligible 
when one thinks in terms of years of confinement. 
It is hard labor to be sure, but for the most part 


What Price Punishment? 


By WALTER M. WALLACK, ED.D. 
Warden, Wallkill Prison, Wallkill, New York 


performed in an easy way. By comparison WPA 
labor was back-breaking. 

So why are judges sentencing convicted of- 
fenders to hard labor? Simply because to do so is 
one of the ideas that from the first has prevailed 
in the administration of justice, namely, that 
hard labor is punishment. Our judges, even with 
tongue in cheek, are bound by the archaic criminal 
code and will be so bound until such time as stat- 
utes may be rewritten. One wonders if legislative 
bodies know there is little or no hard labor in 
prisons today. There was a time when hard physi- 
cal exertion and long hours was a prime factor in 
the lives of nearly all men, either convicts or free 
citizens. Within the minds of many of us lingers 
the memory of our sometime sunrise-to-sunset 
wielding of axes, hoes, shovels, forks, picks, and 
other hand tools. Hard labor can be punishment. 
However, we seem to ignore the fact that physical 
labor has gone from prisons to a greater extent 
than it has from free life. Even “made” work has 
all but disappeared. Nor shall we shed a tear over 
its demise. “Busy work” with no purpose, no ob- 
jective, is little better than no work at all. 

So, hard labor as penal punishment scarcely 
exists any more. But the penal institution is per 
se an instrument of punishment. Surely, there is 
no worse punishment than being deprived of one’s 
liberty. Doubtless it was the disappearance of 
labor for punishment that resulted in the intro- 
duction of other physical punishments in prison 
administration, at least it was conducive to that 
result. Punishing the body while ignoring the 
concomitant destruction of the psyche saw, and 
still does see, the infliction of brutal, unusual, and 
inhumane practices in our prisons. It is this con- 
cept of penal punishment that informed penolo- 
gists deplore. Such practices have proved beyond 
doubt that they are not only anticorrectional but 
that they contribute mightily to strong anti- 
social feelings on the part of prisoners; feelings 
that will be directed harmfully toward society and 
the individuals who compose it whenever there is 
opportunity. Thus the intelligent penologist ac- 
cepts imprisonment as punishment, not for pun- 

-ishment. To him imprisonment is punishment. He 
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seeks only to exclude from it those practices and 
conditions that of themselves counteract what- 
ever possibilities there are for the rehabilitation 
of offenders against the law. This is not a soft, 
unduly sympathetic attitude at all. There is in it 
no desire to forget the criminal’s victim, nor to 
let him go free to continue his depredations. We do 
not know yet anything better to do with criminals 
than to imprison them while trying to do some- 
thing for them that will result in their no longer 
harming society. Mistakes will be made. But that 
is no reason for abandoning the logic that experi- 
ence has brought us. 

Today idleness is the curse of most prisons. 
There were many abuses under the system when 
prisoners could be employed at contract labor jobs 
and also produce goods for sale to the public, but 
we have gone so far in the opposite direction that 
we are making it virtually impossible to offer an 
“on-the-job” type of training which will fit these 
men to take their places in the labor ranks of 
society. Prison tools and equipment may not al- 
ways be up-to-date, but most of them are not to 
be classified as antiquated and could be used to 
better advantage. By and large prisoners want to 
work. Our curtailed working hours, in some states 


“So why are judges sentencing convicted offenders to 
hard labor? Simply because to do so is one of the ideas 
that from the first has prevailed in the administration 
of justice, namely, that hard labor is punishment. Our 
judges, even with tongue in cheek, are bound by the 
archaic criminal code and will be so bound until such 
time as statutes may be rewritten.” 


limited by law, are not producing good work 
habits. We are demoralizing those who came to us 
with good work habits already established. Labor 
unions and manufacturers have made it impossi- 
ble for prisoners to offer any competition, and 
“state use” laws have kept work at a bare mini- 
mum. Of course, the good prison administrator 
will avail himself of every opportunity to pro- 
vide constructive work for his men, but there is 
not enough to go around. Enforcing idleness upon 
a man is inhumane punishment. I believe that we 
are destroying many men in this manner. We 
should forget all about the question of work for 
punishment and restore it plentifully in its proper 
dignity as a positive value in penology. 


Brutal Treatment Produces Confirmed Criminals 


Recently I was lightly “quoted” in Newsweek 
as saying “Only the dumb clucks get into jail.... 


Punishment just wrecks people.” Such “scholarly” 
pronouncements were the outcome of what I con- 
sidered to be a thoughtful discussion with the 
author. No doubt the “quotes” were intended to 
appeal to the less erudite among the readers, and 
the box was intended to call further attention to 
the authenticity of the statements. Too bad that 
the spotlight scanned the scene so briefly. To think 
I had the center ring and was left standing on my 
head. Perhaps with two feet firmly planted on the 
ground I can now say what I really believe. 

I am for anything that will eliminate crime, do 
away with criminal behavior, produce law and 
order, or put an end to recidivism. If I were to 
be convinced that harsh and even brutal treat- 
ment could accomplish these goals, then I would 
say that the end would justify the means. But 
such has not been the case from the early days of 
the first prisons to modern times when incidents 
of real cruelty have brought on violence, destruc- 
tion, and bloodshed. The history of prisons bears 
out the fact that brutal punishment, be it physical 
or psychological, results only in producing a more 
confirmed criminal with stronger antagonism 
toward the very society we avow to protect. It 
would be difficult to prove that public executions 
did or did not cut down the number of crimes 
punishable by death, but we know that such 
crimes continued to occur. I admit it was a sure 
cure for recidivism. The maiming of culprits 
found guilty of stealing failed to eradicate the 
pickpockets and highwaymen, although their muti- 
lated bodies were displayed for all to view. It 
is almost impossible to make a case for or against 
punishment or the fear of it, as a crime deterrent. 
Obviously, we do not know how many uncaught 
criminals there are. We do not know how many 
people refrain from crime because they do not 
want consequent loss of social status if caught, 
not to mention confinement as an additional haz- 
ard. We do know that nothing has deterred those 
who are convicted every day by our courts. 


Many Are Victims of a Life of Punishment 

There are some far-out theories that all crim- 
inals are suffering from mental illness. For the 
most part such beliefs are propounded by theo- 
reticians who have seldom had more than a cur- 
sory glimpse of a prison. I do not subscribe to 
this theory, but I know that some of our offenders 
are mentally, emotionally, and physically sick. 
Therefore we are inflicting another punishment if 
we deprive them of proper medical and psycho- 
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WHAT PRICE PUNISHMENT? 


logical care. And we are increasing the burden 
upon society if we turn them back into the com- 
munity in the same state, or worse, than when 
they entered our prisons. 

The case histories of many of our prisoners 
will reveal that they have been the victims of a 
certain kind of punishment throughout their lives. 
Too often the mother of a young offender has 
thought to absolve herself of all responsibility by 
declaring, “I never could do anything with him. 
He’s just like his old man.” She has threatened 
and beaten. She hates the old man and she hates 
him too. Nor is the other side of the coin any 
brighter. “He was such a good boy. He never got 
in trouble before.” He was a good boy as long as 
he didn’t get into anybody’s hair at home. He was 
good—he stayed out from under foot. He found 
his amusement on the street, with the gang, out 
of earshot. And sometimes he brought home 
money. Never mind where he got it—he was gen- 
erous. 

To be poor is punishment to some, especially 
in the midst of plenty. To be poverty stricken 
would be regarded by anyone as punishment. Life 
for some is filled with this kind of punishment and 
the resentment deepens and the frustrations grow. 
All too soon society will feel the repercussions 
of these resentments and frustrations, and will 
demand that punishment be added to punishment 
believing that this alone will cure the evil. 

Nor are the poor and ignorant the only victims 
of punishment. How often we hear, “He came 
from such a fine family. They gave him every- 
thing.” But did they? Did they give him love and 
understanding and an attentive audience? Or did 
they give him a car and spending money and too 
much freedom to roam about to find his “‘kicks”’ 
in the latest most sophisticated style? Was he 
forced to make decisions on his own when he 
desperately wanted advice from his socially over- 
burdened parents? The rich can be underprivi- 
leged too. 


Discipline Often Confused With Punishment 


Punishment in the guise of discipline has 
played some part in the lives of most of us. It 
ranges from the this-hurts-me-more-than-it-does- 
you type administered to the beloved young fry, 
through the adolescent you-can’t-watch-TV-for-a- 
week stage, and persists in some of our adult 
reactions to other adults. But can it be that the 
matter of degree of discipline or the intent to 
punish is the important factor? Again it seems to 
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me that discipline must be an orderly reasonable 
process. The recipient of the discipline must be 
able to accept it as such. To be sure we all rebel 
and become resentful to some extent when our own 
notions of the discipline demanded of us are in 
conflict with those of the disciplinarian. But we 
do not become antisocial or vicious because we re- 
gard ourselves as being so punished. This must 
be because we have been endowed with good 
heredity and our lives have been channeled by 
stabilizing forces. 


“I am for anything that will eliminate crime, do away 
with criminal behavior, produce law and order, or put an 
end to recidivism. If I were to be convinced that harsh 
and even brutal treatment could accomplish these goals, 
then I would say that the end would justify the means. 
But such has not been the case from the early days of 
the first prisons to modern times when incidents of 
real cruelty have brought on violence, destruction, and 
bloodshed. The history of prisons bears out the fact that 
brutal punishment, be it physical or psychological, re- 
sults only in producing a more confirmed criminal with 
stronger antagonism toward the very society we avow to 
protect.” 


We have today the depressing sight of many 
men idling away their time in prison who should 
never have been sent there in the first place. Some: 
should have been committed to hospitals for med- 
ical and psychiatric care. Others should have been 
kept in the community under adequate probation 
supervision. Many are confined in maximum secur- 
ity prisons who could better equip themselves for 
a normal life on the outside by being in an open- 
type institution with its superior training facili- 
ties. We are hamstringing our parole authorities 
by loudly abusing them when they err in their 
judgment of a man entrusted to parole. Not all 
human action is predictable and not all parole 
boards can be composed of Solomons. Deplorable 
as the results of an error may prove, we will make 
some mistakes or we will be confining many men 
beyond the time that they might safely be released. 

There is a keen awareness among those of us 
who deal with crime and criminals that our first 
duty must be to the society which has been the 
victim of crime. But I submit that there is no 
contradiction in our wanting to treat criminals 
fairly and humanely, and at the same time feeling 
the greatest compassion for their victims. Only a 
very small percentage of our prison population 
will spend their natural lives in prison. It seems 
to me that we would be doing society a greater 
disservice if we lost sight of the fact that we have 
an opportunity to do something constructive with 


these men—call it rehabilitation or reeducation or 
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retraining or whatever. Only by employing all the 
tools at our command can we hope to offer society 
better protection when these men return to free- 
dom. We don’t want to be found guilty of aggra- 
vating the antisocial behavior which brought 
them into conflict with society in the first place. 
We are not condoning their acts when we treat 
them as human beings. Even the mad dog is not 
put on the rack. Can we treat our fellow men with 
less dignity? 

Detractors of our viewpoint are by no means 
few. We find them in high places as well as among 
those whom we expect to be limited by lack of 
information and vision. They cry for punishment 
and declare that we are encouraging future crim- 
inals by providing those we have in our charge 
with such luxuries as psychiatric care. Modern 
open institutions have been likened to country 
clubs and one might infer that the waiting list is 
long. In 30 years of prison experience I have yet 
to hear of an inmate who committed his crime 
because he yearned for living in such style. How- 
ever open the institution, it is still a prison. And 
it is still punishment because it means loss of 
liberty. 

Many among us are alarmed unnecessarily at 
the proposals offered by some armchair penolog- 
ical philosophers for dealing with our admittedly 
increasing number of criminals. Hospitals are not 
going to take over the care of all criminals. Prison 
doors will open only by degree as experience 
proves the desirability of such measures. And 
then it shall lag the proof by years. Some prison 
doors will never open. There will always be a 
need for some maximum security, but even here 
we need not add further punishment if we mean 
by that cruelty and debasement. 

Discipline is as necessary for a prison as it is 
for a well-ordered free society. But all too often 
the word “discipline” has been confused with 
punishment. I consider the end result of discipline 
in the prison to be no more nor less than the 
orderly presence of the inmates. The rules and 
orders of the institution must be clear, under- 
standable, and reasonable. When they become con- 
fusing, lacking in purpose, and designed to humili- 
ate, they tend to sap initiative, decimate character, 
and create antagonism to authority. We must 
impose penalties for the infraction of rules, but I 
believe these penalties should be regarded as just 
that and not a subtle way of punishing minor 
faults. We don’t want to make the mistake of 
deliberately converting discipline into punishment. 


Our problem is to achieve good reasonable dis. 
cipline which will provide the best possible at- 
mosphere for dealing constructively with a man, 
Discipline in prison should never be a process of 
getting even with the rule breaker, or even the 
recalcitrant. Rather, and this is drawing the line 
very fine, it should be a means for dealing with 
all prisoners firmly and fairly for positive control. 
The method must be firm enough to secure and 
maintain orderly control. But the degree to which 
this is exceeded is to that extent destructive to 
discipline. 


We All Need To Do Our Jobs Better 


Those of us in the business of dealing with 
crime would welcome more help in the field of 
crime prevention. Who knows how many now 
serving time might have been put on the right 
track before it was too late? I don’t, but I suspect 
that there are many as I interview prisoner after 
prisoner and verify their stories. Somewhere 
along the line someone goofed. Just as preventive 
medicine has taken its rightful place in our 
ordered scheme of life, so should crime prevention. 


“Detractors of our viewpoint are by no means few. 
We find them in high places as well as among those 
whom we expect to be limited by lack of information 
and vision. They cry for punishment and declare that 
we are encouraging future criminals by providing those 
we have in our charge with such luxuries as psychiatric 
care. Modern open institutions have been likened to 
country clubs and one might infer that the waiting list 
is long. In 30 years of prison experience I have yet to 
hear of an inmate who committed his crime because he 
yearned for living in such style. However open the 
institution, it is still a prison. And it is still punish- 
ment because it means loss of liberty.” 


I maintain that among us in free society today 
are some very clever diabolical criminals who 
continue to elude their astute pursuers. 

One may say with much truth that by and 
large it is the least clever of our lawbreakers who 
are caught, the dumb clucks, if you please. We 
need quicker detection of crime, faster appre- 
hension, swifter and surer administration of 
justice. Some of our prominent cops and super- 
cops who rail against the way prisons are run, 
probation applied, and parole enforced, should 
look closer at their own bailiwicks rather than 
constantly seek to draw attention away from their 
own shortcomings by destructive criticism of pe- 
nologists. I would be the first to say that we have 
some excellent law enforcement in this country, 
but none of it is as good as it could be and sadly 
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there is not nearly enough of it. We all need to do 
our jobs better. 

We have to accept the fact of punishment for 
convicted law breakers. There is no point in 
quarrelling with this. Rather our concern must be 


that it is contructive. Crime and criminals we 
shall always have with us. Our task is to find 
ways and means for reducing the incidence of 
offenses. Toward that end we shall constantly 
have to ask: What Price Punishment? 


Treating the Prisoner: A Lesson From Europe 


By F. LOVELL BIxBy, PH.D. 
Consultant on Probation, Administrative Office of the Courts, Trenton, N. J. 


in my mind following visits to penal and 
correctional institutions in five countries of 
Western Europe during the summer of 1959. 

Retribution—the inflicting of punishment as an 
end in itself—is not an objective in treating of- 
fenders in those countries. 

We in the United States are accustomed to 
hearing theoretical penologists proclaim the futil- 
ity of expiation, but the basic principle of our 
criminal laws and penal practices still remains 
the notion that the transgressor “has it coming to 
him.” In Western Europe an offender is to be 
controlled and reformed, if possible, but there is 
no disposition to get angry with him or to seek 
social revenge for his misdeeds. 

Many immediately observable differences in the 
administration of sanctions follow from this defi- 
nition of objectives. For one, there is a wider 
range of extramural dispositions and a greater 
freedom to use them without incurring public 
criticism. Suspended sentences, fines, open insti- 
tutions, parole, short sentences and recourse to 
medical procedures are accepted as effective 
means of social protection and not viewed as 
dangerous tricks to let criminals off lightly. 

There also are differences to be found in the 
operation and programs of the penal and correc- 
tional institutions. 

Our notions about the sanctity of custody are 
incomprehensible to the European penologists. 
They find it shocking that we prosecute in the 
courts those who escape because, as one official 


@ NE LASTING IMPRESSION dominated all others 


| put it, “It is every prisoner’s God-given right to 


escape if he can.” 

While we go to great lengths to cut off a pris- 
oner’s contact with free society, the European 
nations do everything possible to minimize isola- 
tion from the outside world. Visiting and mail 


regulations are liberal; furloughs to go home are 
not unusual; and many prisoners are on a status 
of semiliberté which allows them to go out daily 
to private employment and return at night with- 
out escort. These practices, together with shorter 
sentences, extensive use of open institutions, and 
a genuine effort to give prisoners as much freedom 
of choice as possible, serve to reduce the danger 
of turning men into convicts—a danger which 
Sir Alexander Patterson described well when he 
said, ““The man who comes in as a criminal] is 
made into a prisoner. All initiative and self- 
reliance are lost, obeying every order given to 
him, he comes in time to wait for orders. He 
develops a desire to please, which makes him 
furtive and sycophantic. In the external show of 
order and cleanliness his conduct is model but in 
inner things that matter he is at heart still a 
waster, actually more useless and dangerous be- 
cause he has cloaked his dishonesty with the paint 
and plaster of a well-behaved inmate of an in- 
stitution.” 

English and continental institutions are gen- 
erally much smaller than ours. A prison for 500 
is “too big” and administrators who have visited 
the United States are appalled by our installations 
for 1,500 and more, which, they say, can serve no 
purpose but punishment. 

Correctional work as a career has a higher 
status in Europe than it does with us, and greater 
care is exercised in the selection and training of 
personnel although salaries are not notably better. 

Constructive day-by-day contacts between rank- 
and-file staff and inmates are the major tool of 
rehabilitation. And the social distance which we 
require, to prevent “fraternization,” defeats the 
very purpose of imprisonment as the Europeans 
see it. To see guards and prisoners working to- 
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gether is a common sight, but guards standing 
watch over working prisoners is seldom observed. 

The Western European attitude toward prison 
labor differs from ours. Although there is agree- 
ment on the principle that all employable pris- 
oners should work, the greatest concern in our 
country is to avoid competition by prison goods 
in the open market. Thus we have federal and 
state laws which restrict prison labor to the pro- 
duction of goods for the state and its political 
subdivisions despite the fact that they create a 
dangerous amount of idleness and featherbedding 
in prison shops. 

There are no such restrictions in the foreign 
countries visited, where the aim is to provide 
constructive work whether it be for the state or a 
private employer, either within or without the 
prison limits. It seems proper to observe at this 
point that the European use of the contract sys- 
tem is in full accord with the resolutions adopted 
by the First United Nations Congress on the Pre- 
vention of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders 
in 1955. The policy statement adopted at that 
meeting permits recourse to private industry 
whenever the state cannot provide full employ- 
ment. It says in part, “It is the duty of the state 
to ensure that adequate and suitable employment 
is provided for prisoners. It is preferable that this 
be done under the state-use system with compul- 
sory government markets. Recourse may be had 
to private industry, when sound reasons exist, 
provided adequate safeguards are established to 
ensure that there is no exploitation of prison 
labour and that the interests of private industry 
and free labour are protected.” 


“We in the United States are accustomed to hearing 
theoretical penologists proclaim the futility of expiation, 
but the basic principle of our criminal laws and penal 
practices still remains the notion that the transgressor 
‘has it coming to him.’ In Western Europe an offender 
is to be controlled and reformed, if possible, but there 
is no disposition to get angry with him or to seek social 
revenge for his misdeeds.” 


In America, particularly in New Jersey, we are 
inclined to think of classification as our own in- 
vention. To find ourselves surpassed in the prac- 
tical application of classification theory is almost 
like being suddenly confronted with the fact of 
Sputnik I. Classification, to prevent the contami- 
nation of the relatively inexperienced offenders 
and the differential handling of homogenous 
groups, is the foundation stone of penal operations 
in Europe. Every country visited had separate 


facilities for youthful offenders, confirmed recidi- 
vists, psychiatric deviates, and “trainable ordi. 
naries,” as well as the usual classifications based 
on sex and close-, medium-, and minimum-custody 
requirements. 

These classifications do not exist just on paper, 
to be disregarded in the face of administrative 
pressures such as overcrowding and rising per 
capita costs. They are in truth the bone and sinew 
of operations and are maintained somehow in the 
face of every obstacle. This was true even in 
France, where we found much that seemed harsh 
and archaic. 


The Danish Prison at Kragskovhede 


Of all the institutions seen in the countries 
visited, the Danish Prison at Kragskovhede most 
completely exemplifies the possibilities of fully 
applying modern ideas when the climate of opinion 
of the general public is favorable. It is especially 
interesting to us in the United States because the 
authorities frankly admit they got most of their 
ideas while visiting our country. We must, how- 
ever, be humble because they have done so much 
better than we have with our ideas. 

The institution is an open facility for adult 
males who have previously served two or more 
sentences to imprisonment. The daily census is 
420 and the average age is 35 years. 

There is a main compound, an adjoining work- 
shop area, and an honor camp (Raabjerg) a few 
kilometers away. A narrow-gauge railway con- 
nects the three units. 

Because the installation, intended originally for 
collaborators, has a capacity of 1,500, the present 
population of less than one-third that number 
enjoys ample space and facilities such as are 
rarely to be found in the United States. The value 
of this undercrowding is fully appreciated by the 
central administration and local officials, and there 
is no thought of filling the institution to capacity 
to reduce per capita costs. 

Within the main compound, inside a woven wire 
fence, are office buildings, workshops, a school, a 
reception barracks with 26 single rooms, 4 regu- 
lar barracks housing 88 men each in 4-man squad 
rooms, and a hospital ward of 24 beds. A new and 
unusually beautiful chapel in modern style is the 
focus of architectural interest. 

Three kilometers to the north, a former juvenile 
camp (Mosbjerg) is now devoted to workshops. 
One thousand acres of heath have been made fit 
for cultivation; and the work of reclaiming addi- 
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tional acreage goes on constantly, mostly from the 
Raabjerg camp. 

In its general program, the Kragskovhede 
prison conforms to the policies, rules, and program 
of all Danish penal establishments. The restora- 
tion of each man to his community as a capable, 
responsible member is the goal, and the usual 
facilities for work, school, and recreation are 
provided. 

The really interesting features of Kragskovhede 
are to be found in a number of unusual practices 
which have been developed there. These derive 
toa great extent from the unusual personality and 
ability of the Governor, Mr. Carsten Raphael, 
together with the wisdom of the central admin- 
istration in giving him a free hand to experiment 
with treatment methods within the rules and 
regulations of the general system. 

The steps by which the program was formulated 
are significant. All possible instruments of treat- 
ment such as classification, education, work train- 
ing and recreation were listed, and a staff com- 
mittee established to study and recommend as to 
how each should be organized and incorporated 
in the program. The suggestions of twenty-one 
such committees were considered and coordinated 
at quarterly general staff meetings. After three 
years a tentative program was adopted, subjected 
to trial for 2 years, and ultimately promulgated 
as the present basis for Kragskovhede’s opera- 
tions. 

Two factors are recognized as having an in- 
fluence on every inmate. One, which might be 
called the institutional climate, cannot be tailored 
to each individual but affects the entire prisoner 
and staff population. Included herein are such 
things as the sheer fact of incarceration, the 
looks of the institution, and the spirit of the whole 
project. There is evidence that every effort is 
made to make these factors contribute to rehabil- 
itation. Custody and good discipline are left 
largely to the insight and understanding of the 
men themselves; grounds and buildings are well 
kept and attractive; clothing is of good cut and 
quality ; and food is ample and attractively served. 
Perhaps most important, staff training is directed 
toward matter-of-fact firmness, kindness, and 
diligence. 

The other part of the program comprises ele- 
ments which can be individually tailored such as 
work, school, and planning for release. These 

1This impression, gained from a brief visit, was confirmed in 


England by a capabie English official who had spent some time as. 
a visiting staff member at the institution. 
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elements make up the inmate’s plan. The insti- 
tution climate and the inmate’s plan seem to be 
correlated and consistent to an unusual degree.! 

Classification—The inmate’s plan begins to 
take shape in the reception center. Here, during a 
period of about 3 weeks, the necessary information 
about him is compiled, and he is acquainted with 
what he may expect from the institution and what 
it expects from him. 

At the end of this period a program is outlined 
by a classification committee much as it would 
be in many United States institutions. At this 
point, however, appears one of the important 
innovations in procedure. There is not one but 
four classification committees involved in pro- 
gram planning and followup. Each has four 
members, including a leader who represents the 
warden (this may be a deputy warden or a depart- 
ment head) ; a representative of work training; 
one from education; and one from the social 
casework department. A prisoner is assigned to 
one of the committees according to his serial 
number, and no committee has more than 100 to 
125 men to oversee. Classification policies and the 
supervision of classification operations emanate 
from the governor and his immediate staff. 

In connection with classification and treatment, 
another device known as “home-day” has been 
introduced. To avoid unexpected interruptions in 
the working schedule and to assure that necessary 
interviews and other recurring needs are met, each 
residence unit has one day a week designated as 
home-day. The purpose of this plan becomes evi- 
dent when a home-day schedule is compared with 
a regular day: 


HOME-DAY AND WORKING-DAY SCHEDULE 


TIME HOME-DAY WORKING-DAY 
8:00 to 9:00 School Work 
9:00 to 11:00 

11:00 to 12:00 Changing of books - 
12:00 to 1:00 Lunch Lunch 
1:00 to 2:00 Paying Work 
Bathing 
2:00 to 3:00 Changing of clothes i 
Haircutting 
3:00 to 4:00 Interviews - 
Disciplinary court a 
4:00 to 5:00 Shopping - 


Discipline.—The basis of discipline is common 
sense and fairness. Rules are simple and few, and 
if the reasons for a particular rule are not immedi- 
ately obvious they are carefully explained to the 
prisoners during their orientation. 

Minor infractions are punished by the assess- 
ment of a monetary fine to be paid out of an in- 
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mate’s spending funds, the amount fixed in 
relation to his income during the previous week. 

More serious offenses, which might bring soli- 
tary confinement or other severe punishment, are 
dealt with by a disciplinary court on the basis 
of a written report. Residents of the accused’s 
pavillion may attend the trial, where the report- 
ing officer and the inmate make statements con- 
cerning the charges; and the judgment of the 
court is announced before adjournment. 


“While we go to great lengths to cut off a prisoner’s 
contact with free society, the European nations do 
everything possible to minimize isolation from the out- 
side world. Visitng and mail regulations are liberal; 
furloughs to go home are not unusual; and many pris- 
oners are on a status of semiliberté which allows them 
to go out daily to private employment and return at 
night without escort. These practices, together with 
shorter sentences, extensive use of open institutions, 
and a genuine effort to give prisoners as much freedom 
of choice as possible, serve to reduce the danger of 
turning men into convicts.” 


It was stated that the open-court plan serves to 
restrain both sides from telling untruths and that 
some acquittals have occurred. One, which resulted 
in the discharge of an officer for filing a false 
report, did much to convince the population that 
disciplinary trials at Kragskovhede are honest. 
On the other side of the coin, no dissatisfaction 
with the plan has been expressed by employees. 

Wage Policy.—In order to make the situation 
as real as possible, inmates are paid for their 
work in institution money in units equivalent to 
the national currency. According to prison regula- 
tions, each inmate must save toward a goal of 150 
kroner at release time. This is his capital which 
may be tapped only for expenditures of vital im- 
portance such as keeping health service and trade 
union payments up-to-date, renewing pawn tickets 
to save articles of lasting value, and meeting fam- 
ily emergencies. 

Sums over and above 200 kroner may be spent at 
the inmate’s discretion. In fact, practice in spend- 
ing money wisely is regarded as part of the 
treatment process. Arrangements for ordering and 
spending free earnings require no official approval 
and are conducted on what is referred to locally 
as a “shop-like” basis. It is the responsibility of 
the business office to see that an inmate does not 
spend more than is placed at his disposal. 

Group Therapy.—Groups of 8 to 10 under a 
psychologist, meeting 4 nights a week, have proved 
successful despite prior fears that Danes would 
not “open up” and that members of groups might 
be taunted by other men. This led to the experi- 


mental establishment of groups in Copenhagen 
for men coming out of group therapy at Krag- 
skovhede. These groups, conducted by a psychol- 
ogist employed by the Danish Welfare Society 
and given general supervision by the institution 
psychologist, meet every 2 weeks. 

No evaluation has been attempted, since this 
work has been going on for only 1 year. However, 
in answer to specific questions, it was said that 
(1) there has been no evidence of using group 
meetings to plot further crimes, and (2) the 
groups do not seem to prolong dependency because 
the need to break away is emphasized in group 
discussions. 

Prerelease Program.—There has been much 
talk and a few experiments in America directed 
toward “bridging the gap” between incarceration 
and community living on parole. It is a need in 
correctional treatment that has never been satis- 
factorily met by preparole units or so-called 
“halfway houses,” possibly because the one at- 
tempts to bring the community into the institu- 
tion while the other carries the institution over 
into the community. 

A seemingly better practice has been developed 
at Kragskovhede. All men are released from the 
institution on a Saturday. On the previous Sunday 


each man checks out of the prison, that is, he . 


squares his financial accounts, turns in state 
property, picks up his own personal clothing and 
possessions, and completes the signing of any 
necessary forms and official papers. He then moves 


“Constructive day-by-day contacts between rank- 
and-file staff and inmates are the major tool of rehabil- 
itation. And the social distance which we require, to 
prevent ‘fraternization,’ defeats the very purpose of 
imprisonment as the Europeans see it. To see guards 
and prisoners working together is a common sight, 
but guards standing watch over working prisoners is 
seldom observed.” 


to a barracks outside the compound for the re- 
mainder of the week before he goes home. This 
barracks is entirely self-governing, and the rules 
are limited to the ordinary rules that must govern 
human beings living in association. The prospec- 
tive parolees are allowed to visit the nearest town, 
where they can go to the stores, eat in the restau- 
rants, frequent the bars, and otherwise carry on 
as free men. They are expected to be back in the 
quarters by a reasonable hour, generally before 
midnight, and they are expected to return in a 
condition of sobriety. 
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CONCEPTS OF TREATMENT IN PROBATION AND PAROLE SUPERVISION ll 


Experience has demonstrated that the first day 
in the village is a difficult and often very upset: 
ting one. To meet this situation, a group therapist 
from the institution meets with the prerelease 
group every Tuesday morning for a discussion of 
the men’s experiences and reactions on their first 
day in town. 

Men who have been through this procedure 
speak particularly of getting away from the feel- 
ing that everyone is staring at them and knows 
that they are just out of prison. During the week 
of semifreedom they discover that as they go to 
the stores, the restaurants, and the movies no one 


treats them as ex-prisoners; and this helps when it 
comes time to walk the streets and neighborhoods 
of the home town or city. 


Query? 


How much longer must we in America continue 
to pay for the luxury of punishing offenders even 
though it makes them more antisocial, more in- 
adequate to live a decent life? Must we go on for- 
ever building and supporting huge castles of idle- 
ness to “teach a lesson” to the relatively few 
malefactors we catch and convict? 


Concepts of Treatment in Probation 
and Parole Supervision 


By CHARLES L. NEWMAN 


Director, Division of Correctional Training 
Raymond A. Kent School of Social Work, University of Louisville 


most overworked words in the correctional 

lexicon. Whatever its semantic meaning, 
treatment and the treatment approach have come 
to suggest several connotations: that “it”? replaces 
an “old system” of dealing with offenders; that 
trained people can do “it” better than untrained 
ones ; that “it” is more effective than other systems 
of dealing with offenders; that “‘it’”’ considers the 
person, his needs, strengths and limitations, as 
they differ from other individuals around him. 
Increasingly within the correctional field, we have 
come to accept the idea that the treatment ap- 
proach to the offender is better than any other 
method. Hopefully we can eventually demonstrate 
the greater effectiveness of this method over any 
other ‘“‘nontreatment” oriented approach. 

These are values to which we must subscribe 
even though the research to date does not sub- 
stantially support our position. Part of the 
difficulty rests with the fact that the treatment 
approach requires of the field not only an ideo- 
logical acceptance of the philosophy, but also the 
preparation and existence of a corps of suitably 
trained persons with the technical know-how, and 
the actual implimentation of treatment practices. 
Even when so-called intensive treatment programs 


T HE WORD “TREATMENT” is probably one of the 


have been tried, it has frequently been with the. 


use of personnel with limited professional train- 
ing, in an atmosphere which is suspicious or even 
hostile to new approaches. 

Within the correctional field we are probably 
further ahead in an acceptance of the philosophy 
involving treatment of the offender than we are 
with adequate staffing, but this would be hard to 
support in the face of punitive and coercive re- 
striction which is so much a part of the entire 
correctional cycle: police, courts, probation, insti- 
tutions, and parole. 

Redirection and reeducation of persons who 
have demonstrated antisocial and illegal behavior 
are complex matters requiring both time and skill. 
Involved is the discovery of strengths within the 
individual offender which can be mobilized for 
constructive social behavior. Not infrequently, 
it will involve modifying the social situation in 
which he finds himself. But so long as we continue 
to assume, as we seem to do in so many jurisdic- 
tions, that probation, parole, and institutional 
treatment services can be provided by anyone with 
the proper political affiliation, one head, a good 
heart, and a meagre appetite for the luxuries of 
life, then it will be a long time off before we can 
truly implement the philosophy and goals of the 
correctional field. 
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Most correctional institutions make no claim to 
the provision of more than a custodial program 
for their inmates. But continuously, in both pro- 
bation and parole, we claim to provide community 
treatment. Query: can we, or do we, under the 
circumstances? 


“Redirection and reeducation of persons who have 
demonstrated antisocial and illegal behavior are complex 
matters requiring both time and skill. Involved is the 
discovery of strengths within the individual offender 
which can be mobilized for constructive social behavior. 
Not infrequently, it will involve modifying the social 
situation in which he finds himself. But so long as we 
continue to assume, as we seem to do in so many 
jurisdictions, that probation, parole, and institutional 
treatment services can be provided by anyone with the 
proper political affili.tion, one head, a good heart, and 
a meagre appetite for the luxuries of life, then it will 
be a long time off before we can truly implement the 
philosophy and goals of the correctional field.” 


We recognize that the basic purpose of pro- 
bation and parole is the protection of the com- 
munity. Any system which runs contrary to that 
precept cannot be acceptable to society. When an 
offender has been institutionalized, we are rea- 
sonably assured that, for a while at least, he will 
not be involved in further depredations against 
the community. But in our wisdom, we have 
learned to recognize that not all offenders need 
the physical control which an institution provides. 
This decision-making process must involve more 
than sentimentality, sympathy, charity, or a count 
of prior violations. Rather it demands a meaning- 
ful diagnosis and a prognosis that the individual 
does have sufficient internal strength to return to 
the community where essentially the same physi- 
cal, social, and psychological forces are present as 
were at the time of commission of his criminal act, 
and to make an adequate adjustment in spite of 
those factors. 


Treatment an Interrelated Three-Stage Process 


In order to assist the individual to adjust to the 
community, the field correctional worker imple- 
ments a three-stage treatment process: investi- 
gation, diagnosis, and treatment supervision. 
Contrary to the popular misconception that a 
given set of preliminaries is necessary before 
the treatment stage can be implemented, it should 
be clearly recognized that interaction (and 
consequently, treatment) occurs from the very 
first moment of contact. Obviously, if we are to 
work successfully with a person, we must be able 
to understand his inner-working. 


In the investigation stage, we attempt to find 
out what is and was within him and outside him 
that made him the person with whom we are 
dealing. With skillful questioning, he will find 
himself looking at aspects of his life, so very 
necessary if he is to gain insight into the nature 
of his behavior. From this frame of reference it 
is not too difficult to see the investigation as a 
very vital part of the treatment process. 

In our culture, we place a great deal of emphasis 
on putting labels on all sorts of things, including 
behavior. The words “neurotic,” “psychopath,” 
“psychotic,” “behavior disorder,” and many others 
are used with such ease that we sometimes think 
we know what they mean. In the diagnostic 
process, the goal is not to attach a label to the 
person. Rather, the diagnosis is the codification of 
all that has been learned about the individual, 
organized in such a way as to provide a means for 
the establishment of future treatment goals. It 
becomes immediately obvious that as we learn 
more about the individual through future contact, 
the diagnosis will be modified, and the treatment 
goals raised or lowered as the case may be. 

The treatment supervision process, as it will be 
discussed here, entails the elaboration of know- 
ledge about the individual through the process of 
communication, so that the individual will gain a 
more realistic appraisal of his own behavior, 
thereby enhancing his own ability to function 
more acceptably in the community. The provision 
of certain material services may also be involved 
in the treatment process. 


Investigation for Treatment 


In the finding-out process, the most important 
source to help the officer is the offender himself. 
He frequently is also a most difficult source. The 
offender may consider it to his interest and ad- 
vantage to give a misleading picture. Here is the 
real test of the correctional officer’s skill—the art 
of understanding and dealing with human nature. 
The extent to which a person reveals himself is in 
direct proportion to the degree of confidence 
(rapport) which the worker has succeeded in 
developing. Other sources of information lie out- 
side the offender himself and require tact in 
approach and intelligence in selection. A problem 
which every worker faces is to obtain, within the 
limits of time, as many illuminating facts as 
possible without causing discrimination against 
the offender. The investigation should give a com- 
prehensive picture of the offender’s own world, 
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his personality, his relationship to others, and his 
immediate environment as seen in relation to 
himself. We should know something about his 
likes and dislikes, his hopes and desires, his values 
and disappointments, his ambitions and plans (or 
lack of them), his assets and qualities as well as 
shortcomings. However, we should not let our own 
cultural biases and values seduce us into giving 
“feeling content” to the material which the pro- 
bationer or parolee may not have. But truly 
knowing what are his feelings in regard to past 
and present experiences is central to dealing 
effectively with him in a treatment relationship. 

Listing a series of isolated physical and social 
facts about a person provides only a bare skeletal 
diagram of that person. So frequently, for ex- 
ample, presentence, classification, or preparole 
reports will be limited to a cursory statement 
about the family composition, designating the 
names, ages, and occupations of family members. 
What do these facts mean? Without elaboration 
or interpretation, such facts are of limited value 
in arriving at a recommendation or in providing 
meaningful supervision. What we really need to 
find out is the type of relationship which has 
existed between the person and other significant 
people in his life: natural family, family by 
marriage, friends, neighbors, coworkers. 

We have no hesitation about discouraging 
continued contact with previous associates. But 
what about family? Are these relationships al- 
ways worth maintaining? With knowledge about 
those interrelationships, it may be most desirable 
to encourage the person to stay far away from his 
family as well as previous associates. Even though 
our culture strongly supports the notion of endur- 
ing marriage, we cannot assume, a priori, a 
positive family relationship exists solely because 
aman and woman are living together in marriage. 
Nor can we assume that a person has necessarily 
been damaged emotionally by the fact of growing 
up in a broken home. These are things we must 
find out. 

Basically, the point is this: in the treatment 
relationship, the generalizations about human 
behavior (to which most of us subscribe) have 
applied value only to the degree that they fit the 
circumstances and the personality of the individ- 
ual situation. We must know the individual first in 
order to understand him and to counsel with him. 

An interview is a conversation with a purpose. 
In his role, the correctional worker is not inter- 


ested in persons in the aggregate, but in the - 


specific individual. Our goal, through the inter- 
view process, is to be able to know the offender’s 
personality in action. We are interested in his 
immediate environment, the way he reacts to 
frustrations and opportunities. We want to know 
his attitudes toward others and himself. From 
that point, we can assist him to gain a better self- 
understanding, thereby affecting his ability to 
function constructively in the community around 
him. 

Whether the interview occurs during the pre- 
sentence investigation or during the period of 
supervision, it is important to recognize that both 
the worker and the offender bring prior life 
experiences into the interview situation. If the 
worker has been able to develop insight and self- 
awareness about his own behavior, there is a 
likelihood that he will be more tolerant and effec- 
tive with the persons with whom he is working. 
This is particularly necessary in the implementa- 
tion of authority. The mature worker will recog- 
nize that it is the situation and not his own need 
for power, which calls for the use of authority. 


Treatment Begins With the First Contact 


While it can be true of every session, the first 
contact between the worker and the offender is 
of extreme importance. In all probability the 
person will be experiencing a certain amount of 
anxiety which, with skillful handling, can be 
mobilized from the very beginning to achieve the 
treatment goals. The person should be given the 
feeling that there is no need to hurry in exploring 
the many avenues which may develop in the initial 
interview. If the worker takes time to listen, the 
probability is that he will hear more than if he 
devotes the time to talking himself. At the 
beginning, the offender is making a number of 
observations about the officer, the office, and 
comparing his current impressions with his own 
preconceptions. At the same time, the worker 
should be making his own observations, such as 
the person’s appearance, the way he enters the 
office, the way he conducts himself, how he sits 
down, how he talks, the tone of his speech, and 
other nonverbal communicative aspects. Whether 
we are capable of observing it or not, in many 
instances a transference occurs from the individ- 
ual to the officer from the very beginning. The 
mature worker will recognize that fact, and 
interact accordingly. 

The content of the first interview, as with all 
subsequent contacts, will vary with the individual. 
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Part of the time is spent in gathering factual 
information. However, unless there is reason to 
believe that information already on file is errone- 
ous, generally there is no need to repeat the 
operation. Being asked the same questions over 
and over again can easily give the impression that 
it does not matter too much what you say since 
no one pays any attention to the answers. Accurate 
recording (even though it takes time) is of vital 
necessity if we hope to do a respectable job of 
treatment. By recording basic information as well 
as progress contacts, we are in a better position 
to see the progress which has been made in the 
case and alter treatment goals accordingly. With- 
out such information, a shift in caseload requires 
the new worker to start out from the beginning, 
which we would agree is a great waste of time 
and effort. 

After the initial interview, the officer is faced 
with the monumental task of making a fast ap- 
praisal, on the basis of a single interview, of the 
person’s ability to reside in the community with 
only limited external controls. One of the better 
means of appraisal comes from an understanding 
of the degree of discomfort which the individual 
feels in relation to his social or emotional problem. 
Further, the officer will have to determine what 
part others may have in the problem, and the 
extent to which they are affected. 

The timing of subsequent interviews must, in 
large measure, be determined by a variety of 
factors, including the type and immediacy of the 
problem, the size of caseload, and the need of the 
person for support and control. Unfortunately, 
too much of probation and parole supervision is 
little more than routine monthly reporting. Ad- 
mittedly, in some cases, this minimal type of 
control may be quite adequate. But generally 
speaking where problems of adjustment to the 
home and community exist, it is questionable 
whether any value is derived from infrequent 
contact. In too many probation and parole offices, 
moreover, a person is seen only after he has 
demonstrated some emergent problem situation. 
To insure the protection of the community, as well 
as to assist the person in adjustment, probation 
and parole supervision must provide preventive 
as well as remedial treatment services. 


Surveillance Versus Counseling 
Within the context of the need for sound 
correctional treatment programs, several elements 
emerge. First, we must recognize that the com- 


munity continues to be concerned about the 
activities of the probationer and the parolee, 
Whether or not he is involved in further illegal 
activity, the law violator has demonstrated his 
capacity to disregard society’s rules and regula- 
tions. By virtue of his prior behavior, the com- 
munity is justifiably concerned. 

Secondly, we must recognize that it is neither 
feasible nor desirable to maintain continuous 
surveillance of the offender’s activities. At best, 
we can sample his behavior at various moments 
and hope that we are able to detect certain indica- 
tors which suggest that the person is more of a 
presumptive risk to himself and to the community. 
Greater protection than this to the community 
through surveillance is not possible in a demo- 
cracy. Moreover, surveillance, as opposed to treat- 
ment supervision, is essentially a police respon- 
sibility. It involves techniques for which the 
therapy-oriented and trained practitioner in 
corrections is unprepared to handle with maxi- 
mum effectiveness. This does not obviate the need 
for surveillance, but rather, places its implementa- 
tion in the hands of the police, whose responsi- 
bility it is in the first place. 


“Listing a series of isolated physical and social facts 
about a person provides only a bare skeletal diagram of 
that person. So frequently, for example, presentence, 
classification, or preparole reports will be limited to a 
cursory statement about the family composition, desig- 
nating the names, ages, and occupations of family 
members. What do these facts mean? Without elabora- 
tion or interpretation, such facts are of limited value 
in arriving at a recommendation or in providing 
meaningful supervison. What we really need to find out 
is the type of relationship which has existed between 
the person and other significant people in his life: 
natural family, family by marriage, friends, neighbors, 
coworkers.” 


It becomes obvious, then, that the correctional 
worker (whether in the institution or field 
services) should be in a position to recognize, 
understand, and deal effectively with subtle 
as well as obvious shifts in the behavior and 
personality of the offender. Not infrequently, 
these shifts can be indicative of problems which 
the individual is experiencing and for which he 
is unable to find a solution. I do not mean to 
suggest that to find a person in a particularly 
irritable mood during a field visit is cause for 
revocation. On the other hand, such irritability, 
persistently detected, may be a clue which directs 
our attention to the movement of the person into 
behavior which ultimately may get him into 
difficulty. 
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Rules and Treatment 


Recalling our intention to protect the com- 
munity through probation and parole services, we 
impose a number of controls upon the offender 
and his behavior. Not uncommonly, the person is 
instructed to abide by a series of rules and 
regulations which are universally applied to all 
offenders within the particular jurisdiction. Many 
times, the specific rule may not have any par- 
ticular relationship to the offender and his prior 
conduct. The imposition of rules and conditions 
can have a therapeutic value. However, to do so, 
the rules must have a relationship to the prior 
behavior pattern of the individual upon whom 
they are imposed. Moreover, the officer must see 
these rules as a part of his treatment plan rather 
than external controls imposed by someone other 
than himself, and which, reluctantly, he must 
enforce. 

Limit-setting involves specifying what behavior 
the officer, as the community’s representative, 
will or will not accept from the person under 
supervision. First, however, the limits must be 
clear in the officer’s own mind. Reluctance or 
vacillation in the enforcement of rules can easily 
lead to a situation where the officer will be 
manipulated by the person under supervision. If 
limits and rules are consistently applied, the 
spurious argument that one concession calls for 
another is easily overcome. 

The point should be quite clear: if the boundary 
limitations or prohibitions are specified for an 
individual because it is known that he will en- 
danger himself or others if he violates, then the 
officer has a clear course of action. Failure to be 
consistent adds only to confusion on the part of 
the person under supervision. If the violation of 
a rule does not result in the offender doing harm 
to himself or others, then the rule is not necessary 
in his case, and should not be invoked. 


The Therapeutic Relationship 


One of the first major accomplishments of 
treatment comes about when the offender becomes 
aware both intellectually and emotionally that 
the officer represents not only authority with the 
power to enforce certain restraints and restric- 
tions, but that he is also able to offer material, 
social, and psychological adjustmental aids. 

Hardly a day passes that the correctional 
worker does not come upon a situation where a 
statement made has fallen somewhat short of the 


truth. Sometimes these statements may be the 
consequence of faulty recollection, or they may 
involve outright misrepresentation. The “natural” 
reaction is to feel irritated. From a treatment 
focus, however, one would have to ask the ques- 
tion: since the account seems unreasonable, what 
defenses are being used that prevent a more 
truthful representation? Then: what purpose do 
these defenses serve for the individual? Do they 
contribute to his sense of well-being, or do they 
provide him with the needed sense of discomfort. 
The next step in counseling emerges from this 
knowledge. 


“An interview is a conversation with a purpose. In 
his role, the correctional worker is not interested in 
persons in the aggregate, but in the specific individual. 
Our goal, through the interview process, is to be able 
to know the offender’s personality in action. We are 
interested in his immediate environment, the way he 
reacts to frustrations and opportunities. We want to 
know his attitudes toward others and himself. From that 
point, we can assist him to gain a better self-under- 
standing, thereby affecting his ability to function 
constructively in the community around him.” 


I do not mean to suggest that probation and 
parole officers should attempt to practice psychi- 
atry, or otherwise involve themselves in depth 
analysis with their caseloads. In correctional 
work, we should be dealing primarily with 
conscious level material. Thus we do not get. into 
dreams or use narcotherapy. But there is a wide 
range of difference between depth therapy and 
a “go forth and sin no more” approach. Few 
correctional workers have the skill or training to 
approach depth therapy with competence, and the 
moralistic approach does not work too well over 
the long run. 

In the therapeutic, clinical management of the 
probationer and parolee, crime prevention is 
incorporated in the treatment process. As was 
pointed out earlier, probation and parole super- 
vision must go beyond mere surveillance, for 
recognition of possible future antisocial behavior 
through an awareness of the individual’s deterio- 
rating personal and social relationships are more 
effective for community protection than periodic 
barroom visitation. 

The officer’s awareness of the fact that the 
person is having a problem in adjustment is 
seriously handicapped when interviews are held 
across a counter in a crowded office, and limited 
to a 2- to 5-minute examination of the previous 
month’s activity report. The “how-are-things 


- going?” probe question is more suited when 
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sufficient time, interest, and understanding are 
provided than when the response of “okay” or 
*‘so-so” is expected. 

The correctional worker will lose one of his 
most important tools if he defines very carefully 
and structures very rigidly the interrelationship 
which he will allow between the offender and 
himself. If the probationer or parolee is not 
permitted to express anxiety, hostility, or other 
feelings toward the officer, employer, wife, or even 
the next-door neighbor, then the interview is 
forcing a response pattern which does not give an 
accurate picture of the person’s feelings. Nor does 
it allow for the implementation of counseling 
techniques which interpret and assist in the 
resolution of the problem with the person. This is 
not to suggest that the probation or parole super- 
vision interview should be devoted solely to 
ventilation. Rather, the officer must be in a posi- 
tion to recognize that, as a social therapist in an 
authoritative setting, certain types of interrela- 
tionships are desirable and necessary. The inter- 
action must be geared to the dynamics of the 
offender’s personality, and not to the exclusive 
satisfaction of the worker’s own ego. 

Beyond this, the officer must go into the field, 
into the family home, the neighborhood, and the 
job setting. No offender exists in a vacuum, and 
it is not improbable that adjustmental problems 
will be related to external as well as internal, 
intrapsychic factors. Discretion, of course, is both 
desirable and necessary because we do not want 
to jeopardize what acceptance the offender may 
have been able to reestablish for himself in the 
community. It is essential, however, that we 
constantly remember that the offender must do 
his adjusting in the community and not in the 
probation office exclusively. Adjustment is a great 
deal more than showing the necessary and ex- 
pected deference to the wishes of the correctional 
officer. 

A not-uncommon type found in probation or 
parole offices is one who appears to be unable to 
function effectively in the working world. Our 
middle-class morality suggests that work is 
desirable, and that ‘“‘good” people want to work. 
Hence, failure and unemployment are often con- 
sidered to be related to lack of motivation, lazi- 
ness, or a configuration of morally-related values. 
Frequently, we find that these same inidividuals 
express a feeling of paralysis in what appears to 
them to be a hostile world. We can write off these 
complaints as characteristic of the convict culture, 


or we can seek more definitive answers for the 
individual case. In evaluating the situation, there 
are a number of questions which the officer can 
explore. When attempting to find out how long a 
problem has existed, the officer should also 
evaluate the degree of discomfort which the 
person feels about it. Are his feelings appropriate 
to the situation, and are his actions consonant 
with his stated feelings? Looking to the employ- 
ment situation, for example, the officer can ask: 
Is what has been demanded of this person really 
compatible with his true potentialities? What has 
been the relationship between the offender and 
his employer, and to what extent do these external 
factors impinge upon the stability of the family 
relationship? Obviously, this is not the sort of 
information which can be obtained when the only 
knowledge about employment is taken from the 
monthly income report. 


“Only as a person is able to gain insight into the 
nature of his behavior will he be able to make a 
satisfactory adjustment within himself. If the behavior 
seems unreasonable, then the counselor must seek to find 
out what defenses are preventing a more accurate 
perception of reality. Importantly, though, the officer 
must know how vital it is to the probationer’s or 
parolee’s sense of equilibrium that he maintain a self- 
defeating defense pattern. Creation of anxiety in the 
counseling situation is an important factor in precipitat- 
ing change, but such a technique must be handled with a 
great deal of dexterity, and with the knowledge that 
it will not push the person into undesirable behavior, 
which may have been his pattern of reaction under 
earlier circumstances.” 


A person’s previous employment record can be 
a very valuable diagnostic tool if it is evaluated 
in depth. And from that evaluation, certain treat- 
ment goals come to the fore. It is wise to look at 
the direction of change in position of employment, 
as well as the frequency. Did the person move 
from job to job with no appreciable improvement 
in position or salary? Has he been on the skids? 
Or, has the direction of change been in terms of 
upward mobility? Have external factors put 
demands upon him to move upward socially? If so, 
why? We can see then that a variety of reasons 
may account for vocational instability. It is vital 
that the officer does not try to implant his own 
moral values on the facts, but rather, that he 
derives their values from those who are directly 
affected by them. 

In a reported situation, George A. was con- 
stantly in and out of work before he got into 
difficulty with the law. His references were poor, 
in that they showed him to be quick-tempered, 
with a “holier than thou” attitude. George had 
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married in his second year of college, and with 
great struggle managed to graduate shortly before 
his wife bore them a second child. The wife ap- 
peared to be a very passive, yet demanding person. 
Her demands were always in terms of an im- 
proved living situation, which in her own eyes, 
at least, were realistic demands. George’s change 
of jobs in part reflected her demands. But the job 
changes also reflected his inability to present 
himself in a desirable prospective so that he might 
get a much wanted promotion and increment in 
salary. Writing checks in nonexistent accounts 
finally led to his downfall. 

Placed on probation, George was able to adjust 
quite readily in the counseling relationship. A job 
was found, and the position lasted for almost a 
year. Then, one day, George came in to report 
that he had just had an argument with the office 
manager of the firm where he was employed and 
that he had quit. The officer asked about the 
circumstances, but George was sullen and uncom- 
municative, somewhat daring the officer ‘‘to do 
something about it.” Referring to his record, the 
officer then reviewed some of the glowing com- 
ments that George had made about the employer: 
how kind and considerate he had been, etc., etc. 
Yes, those things were true, but not that blankety- 
blank office manager. Then for the next 5 minutes 
George ventilated about the office manager, and 
covered most of the transgressions of man and 
nature. Finally, in a very tired voice, he told the 
officer that his wife was pregnant again, and that 
she was putting the pressure on him to get a 
better job. Had the worker responded with author- 
ity at the beginning, he would have lost what 
eventually developed into a_ situation where 
effective counseling could be accomplished. 

Only as a person is able to gain insight into 
the nature of his behavior will he be able to make 
a satisfactory adjustment within himself. If the 
behavior seems unreasonable, then the counselor 
must seek to find out what defenses are preventing 
a more accurate perception of reality. Impor- 
tantly, though, the officer must know how vital it 
is to the probationer’s or parolee’s sense of equilib- 
rium that he maintain a self-defeating defense 
pattern. Creation of anxiety in the counseling 
situation is an important factor in precipitating 
change, but such a technique must be handled with 
a great deal of dexterity, and with the knowledge 
that it will not push the person into undesirable 
behavior, which may have been his pattern of 
reaction under earlier circumstances. 


The correctional officer must be aware con- 
tinuously of the concept that man’s behavior and 
thinking are the outgrowths of his life’s experi- 
ences. But man is not the blind product of social 
and physical forces around him. From the moment 
of birth, a relationship is established between the 
outside world and himself, and for which a re- 
ciprocal interrelationship evolves. Mother influ- 
ences child and child affects mother-husband-other 
child relationships. The whole confluence on the 
individual is extremely difficult to evaluate, par- 
ticularly in the face of the large number of 
interactions we experience during the course of a 
lifetime. 


The Need for Security 


Although human needs can be stated in an 
almost endless variety of ways, survival is a deep- 
rooted impulse of the organism. In order to 
survive it is necessary to be safe, and any threat 
to security causes a person to feel either anger or 
fear. Anxiety is the response to an internal feeling 
of threat. Whether that threat is directed from 
physical survival or from psychological and social 
concommitants, excessive anxiety interferes with 
physical and mental well-being. Further, when 
anxiety exists, a person strives to resolve it or 
defend himself against it. There are specific 
psychological mechanisms which he may employ 
as a defense against anxiety-producing situations, 
and the consequences may take either adjustive 
or socially disapproved forms. 


The Need To Express New Feeling 


A person’s feelings are mixed when he experi- 
ences a mutual incompatible combination of 
feelings. When feelings are mixed, anxiety arises, 
and the greater the anxiety, the more the feelings 
are mixed, and so on. Conflict is almost inevitable 
when feelings are mixed. Some of the kinds of 
behavior whose roots lie in conflict are: incon- 
sistency, procrastination, hostility, unreasonable- 
ness, seclusiveness, inability to make up one’s 
mind, rigidity. Chiding the person, or shaming 
him for these and related behaviors serves only 
to alienate the relationship, and does not get 
beyond the symptom of the disturbance. When the 
correctional therapist understands the motivating 
forces behind such behavior, he is then able to 
provide the needed help. 

One way is to help the person bring out true 
feelings in the open for an airing, and to help him 
grasp the idea that double feelings are universal 
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and that there is nothing wrong in having them. 
This is not to suggest that we condone destructive 
behavior either inner-directed or vented against 
the external world. But we do accept the person as 
an individual and help him to cope with the mixed 
feelings. In the matter of criminality, offenders 
probably experience every conceivable degree and 
every possible combination of positive and nega- 
tive feelings: from joy of not being institution- 
alized (as on probation or parole) to bitter 
resignation and resentment at being tricked by 
fate. 


“A person’s feelings are mixed when he experiences 
a mutual incompatible combination of feelings. When 
feelings are mixed, anxiety arises, and the greater the 
anxiety, the more the feelings are mixed, and so on. 
Conflict is almost inevitable when feelings are mixed. 
Some of the kinds of behavior whose roots lie in conflict 
are: inconsistency, procrastination, hostility, unreason- 
ableness, seclusiveness, inability to make up one’s mind, 
rigidity. Chiding the person, or shaming him for these 
and related behaviors serves only to alienate the 
relationship, and does not get beyond the symptom of 
the disturbance. When the correctional therapist under- 
stands the motivating forces behind such behavior, he 
is then able to provide the needed help.” 


The correctional worker can sometimes provide 
a desired treatment effect by listening and feeding 
back (nondirectively) what has been said with 
patience and acceptance. At other times, partic- 
ularly with individuals whose response patterns 


reflect a primitive level of development, the officer 
may find it necessary to teach how to behave legs 
disturbingly in confronting life situations. Some 
instances call for support; other situations call for 
the creation of anxiety to accomplish given 
treatment ends. 


Conclusion 


Treatment is a sophisticated process involving 
both time and skill. It is not something which 
starts after a given set of preliminaries, but 
rather, gets under way, desirably, with the very 
first contact. Obviously, there is no one method of 
treatment with all law-violators, or any other 
group of individuals who manifest unacceptable 
behavior. There are certain generic similarities 
to be found among all people, and the offender 
is no exception to this rule. But each personality 
is made up of a number of elements which are 
blended together in proportions and relationships 
which are unique to the individual. External 
changes can be accomplished through a change 
in the social environment of the individual, but 
without the vital internal changes in personality, 
we cannot expect more than a repetition of the 
previous unsuccessful and unsatisfying behavior. 
The objective, regardless of the approach, is to 
create in a person a self-acceptance which did not 
exist before. 


When human interaction enters into the practice of a profession the 
understanding of personality and behavior becomes a necessary qualifica- 
tion for success. The interviewer must be familiar with the nature of human 
behavior and with the basic principles of its development. He should know 
that all behavior arises from needs, that emotional needs take priority over 
reasoning, that important achievements on the part of the individual may 
not be expected so long as the physical and emotional needs remain un- 
satisfied, that the individual tends to be what others regard him to be, and 
that, finally, behavior is a function of the way the individual perceives his 
environment. In addition, the interviewer should be familiar with the 
processes by which behavior may be modified—the psychology of learning. 


—G. I. GIARDINI in The Parole Process 
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Interviewing Candidates for Probation 


By CHESTER H. BARTOO 


Senior Deputy Probation Officer, Central Adult Investigation, 
Los Angeles County Probation Department 


officer in adult investigation work is the 

preparation of a good presentence report for 
the court. The chief tool-in-trade used in ac- 
complishing this is the personal interview with 
the defendant. An important prerequisite to the 
use of the interview is that the probation officer 
first understand its functioning, potential, and 
means of control in order to employ it effectively. 
Toward such end, the following discussion is 
intended primarily for assistance to the newer 
officer but may also serve more experienced officers 
as review or refresher material. 


PRIME RESPONSIBILITY of the probation 


The Work Sheet and Interviewing 


Most probation departments have developed or 
adapted some sort of guide and recording form 
for use in interviewing. Commonly known as the 
“work sheet,” it usually consists of questions, 
tabular headings, and check-off items. The work 
sheet is a handy and convenient instrument for 
interviewing; it serves as a guide and a reminder 
to see that basic information is procured and 
provides a suitable method of recording such data. 
It also assists the officer in discussing or dictating 
his case as do “‘notes” serve a public speaker. The 
most diligent use of hammer and saw does not 
necessarily result in good carpentry and mere 
possession of the most elaborate “notes” does not 
insure a good speech presentation. In like 
manner, a properly and carefully filled-out work 
sheet does not necessarily indicate a fruitful 
interview. If merely asking the questions sug- 
gested by the work sheet and recording the 
answers would be the substance of an interview, 
then could not any clerk without training or even 
interest in the correctional field, easily conduct 
such an “interview” and produce a neatly typed 
work sheet or report? 

Obviously, something else must come out of the 
interview besides the work sheet; almost every 
investigating officer in the field has at some time 
or other run into the following frustrating ex- 
perience which points up this fact. An investigator 


is taken ill or some emergency situation arises;- 


he is unable to complete the case he is investi- 
gating. One of his colleagues is asked to take over. 
Even though the original officer has very carefully 
filled out the work sheet, the new officer is at a 
loss to proceed with the case without interviewing 
the defendant because the work sheet, with all its 
checks, questions, and filled-in spaces, is only a 
piece of cold writing and in itself conveys no 
vibrant picture of the defendant, his personality, 
attitudes, reactions, and potential. Such vital 
insights come from the interviewing experience 
itself and are not reducible to mere notations on 
a work sheet. If interviewing is more than merely 
filling out a work sheet, it would then seem wise 
to inquire into the process further. What is the 
purpose of the interview; what goals do we hope 
to achieve; how do we achieve them? 


Why Do We Interview? 


The first purpose of the interview is fact-finding 
—gathering information about the person the 
court has asked us to investigate. Generally, we 
start our interview by knowing only the defen- 
dant’s name, the offense for which he was con- 
victed, and the date on which he is to appear in 
court for sentence. What kind of a person is the 
defendant? What is his vackground, his outlook, 
his plans for the future, the “hings which motivate 
his behavior, the problems that baffle him? Where 
do we start in seeking answers to these questions? 
Rather obviously, why not with the defendant 
himself? We will interview him personally, ask 
him questions, and observe his reactions, all for 
the purpose of gathering information about the 
defendant and his world—information which will 
serve as the basis for our investigation report for 
the court. 

The second purpose of the interview is to 
establish a “diagnosis.” A physician will not at- 
tempt to prescribe treatment for a patient until 
he has diagnosed the condition. Like the doctor, 
we must first observe and study a person’s 
symptoms and establish the nature and extent of 
his ailment before we can suggest a course of 
treatment. 
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Another purpose of the interview is to deter- 
mine the chances of a favorable response to 
probation supervision. Are facilities adequate for 
dealing with the defendant’s particular problems 
and needs? Does he possess the capacity to benefit 
from the treatment facilities available? Does he 
appear properly motivated? Does he recognize and 
accept the need for change? Does he possess the 
degree of mental, physical, social, and emotional 
maturity necessary to undertake such a program? 
We seek answers to such questions to assist us in 
determining the likelihood of his adjustment on 
probation and to help the court to decide what 
disposition to make in the respective case. 


What Are Our Goals in Interviewing? 


To know what we are trying to accomplish in 
an interview, we must first establish those goals 
for which we strive. Since two persons are in- 
volved in the interview (the probation officer and 
the defendant), we must recognize that two sets 
of goals are involved, that the goals for each of 
them will differ, and, since it is the probation 
officer who initiates and conducts the interview, 
that both sets of goals will be established by him. 
What, then, are to be the goals for each? 

Some Goals for the Probation Officer.—Cer- 
tainly one of the primary goals is to get informa- 
tion from and about the defendant. We want to 
know all about him; what he can tell us; how he 
thinks, feels, reacts; his background, education, 
outlook on life; his attitudes, social and moral 
values, ambitions; his strengths and weaknesses; 
his story; his plans for the future. In short, we 
want all the information he can give us and all the 
pertinent data we can gather through observation 
and personal contact with him. 

This, in turn, suggests another important goal: 
To get acquainted with the defendant. How well 
we achieve our first goal depends largely on how 
well we achieve this second goal. Until we 
establish a friendly relationship and willing 
participation on the part of the defendant, we will 
experience difficulty in obtaining satisfactory 
answers to our questions. 

Another important goal for the probation officer 
is to prepare the defendant for what lies ahead. 
Whatever this might he, the experience is bound 
to be more meaningful to him if he is prepared 
for it, understands it, and accepts it in the proper 
perspective. 

Some Goals for the Defendant.—Since the 
primary goal of the probation officer is to secure 
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information from and about the defendant, then 
a primary goal we establish for the defendant is 
to provide information about himself. 

Another significant goal is that the defendant 
be given an opportunity for a productive ex- 
perience which will be beneficial and enlightening 
to him. This can be achieved by helping him gain 
insight into and understanding of his own 
behavior problems and encouraging him to ac- 
tively participate in their solution. The defendant 
should also be encouraged to examine his own 
strengths and weakness, to realize his potentials, 
and to recognize where he can utilize outside help 
or guidance through referrals to community 
agencies and resources for vocational guidance, 
marital counseling, budgeting, and psychotherapy. 


What About Attitudes? 


An important factor to consider during the 
interview is that of attitudes—both the defend- 
ant’s and our own. Attitudes expressed by the 
defendant are bound to color and affect our rela- 
tionships with him. Just as significant are our own 
attitudes. It would be well for all of us to first 
examine our own attitudes about the defendant, 
his personality, and the nature of his offense. Will 
we be authoritative? Will we be an avenger or 
crusader? Will our attitude imply a role of an 
implacable censor or suggest that of a helpful 
friend and counselor? What effect will our atti- 
tude have on our questions and the responses the 
defendant gives to them? 


“The first purpose of the interview is fact-finding 
—gathering information about the person the court 
has asked us to investigate. Generally, we start our 
interview by knowing only the defendant’s name, the 
offense for which he was convicted, and the date on 
which he is to appear in court for sentence. What kind 
of a person is the defendant? What is his background, 
his outlook, his plans for the future, the things which 
motivate his behavior, the problems that baffle him? 
Where do we start in seeking answers to these ques- 
tions? Rather obviously, why not with the defendant 
himself? We will interview him personally, ask him 
questions, and observe his reactions, all for the purpose 
of gathering information about the defendant and his 
world—information which will serve as the basis for 
our investigation report for the court.” 


Even though we may recognize and understand 
our own attitudes, we cannot expect to predict 
what will be the attitudes and reactions of the 
person we interview until we are in the interview 
situation. But we can anticipate some of the re- 
actions and responses so that we can at least be 
prepared. For instance, what will be our course 
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of action if the defendant is belligerent, or has 
a chip on his shoulder? Or if he is negative, 
apathetic, wary, doubtful, loquacious, taciturn? 

We must not overlook the fact that attitudes 
affect one another. A warm, friendly attitude will 
encourage another and strengthen rapport. On the 
other hand, if the probation officer’s attitude 
suggests that he expects hostility from the 
defendant, negative barriers are amplified and 
rapport is delayed. This suggests another inter- 
view goal, namely, to create in the defendant’s 
mind, through our own attitude, that the proba- 
tion officer is at least one person in authority who 
is friendly and will listen understandingly. 


Controlling the Interview 


Control of an interview in an authoritative 
setting obviously rests with the person in author- 
ity. Should the defendant be allowed to express 
whatever he feels? Or should he only answer 
specifically the questions asked by the probation 
officer? Achieving a “golden mean” would be 
preferable to either of these extremes. In proba- 
tion interviews, especially, this would seem the 
most practical and productive approach. 

Caseloads, deadlines, and limitations of time 
preclude the probation officer’s use of completely 
nondirective interviewing; yet, in reviewing the 
goals we have already discussed, it would seem we 
cannot hope to achieve them if we limit ourselves 
largely to direct-questioning methods. We must 
obtain certain information from the defendant 
within the time limits of the interview. The prac- 
tical approach in most cases, it would seem, is to 
ask him a sequence of questions which will en- 
courage him to supply the information sought as 
specifically and objectively as possible. Neverthe- 
less, within the time available, we can in our 
questioning, attitude, demeanor, and understand- 
ing, encourage the defendant to amplify and fully 
express his feelings. The probation officer must 
exercise his professional judgment as to what 
point and to what extent he must direct the course 
of the interview in order to get ‘‘back on beam.” 


How Shall We Approach the Interview? 


Ideally, interviews should be friendly, well- 
mannered, and courteous. In many instances the 
defendant approaches an interview with trepida- 
tion, uncertainty, and fear of the unknown future 
ahead. He wonders who the probation officer is, 
what type of a person he is, what reactions and 


responses on his part will prove most beneficial. 


to him. He is, therefore, usually defensive, 
possibly antagonistic, and, frequently, is totally 
without knowledge of the nature, extent, and 
significance (to him) of the probation process. 
Often he waits for the probation officer’s initial 
move to determine what his own attitudes and 
responses will be. 


“Another purpose of the interview is to determine 
the chances of a favorable response to probation super- 
vision. Are facilities adequate for dealing with the 
defendant’s particular problems and needs? Does he 
possess the capacity to benefit from the treatment facil- 
ities available? Does he appear properly motivated? 
Does he recognize and accept the need for change? 
Does he possess the degree of mental, physical, social, 
and emotional maturity necessary to undertake such 
a program? We seek answers to such questions to 
assist us in determining the likelihood of his adjust- 
ment on probation and to help the court to decide 
what disposition to make in the respective case.” 


The probation officer, on the other hand, knows 
his goals, is familiar with the interview procedure, 
and possesses the authority, training, and ex- 
perience to control the interview situation. He can 
project himself into “the other fellow’s place” and 
may be able to determine what may ease the 
defendant’s mind and his tensions. In general, the 
steps he takes are the following: 

(1) Introduces himself. 

(2) Explains the purpose of the interview and 
what probation is, thus relieving the defendant 
of any fears and misgivings he might have. 

(3) Helps the defendant to see what part the 
defendant will play during the interview and what 
lies ahead. 

(4) Helps the defendant feel that the probation 
officer is someone in authority who will listen to 
him sympathetically and understandingly and try 
to help him with his problems. 


Some Interview Suggestions 


It is not within the scope of this article to give 
a detailed discussion of “how to interview.” Most 
department manuals provide ample material and 
instruction on the mechanics of the interview 
process. Literature on this specific subject is 
extensive. I should like, however, to close with 
some practical hints which I have chosen to call 
the “didactic dozen.” They are based on my own 
experience and have been found to be helpful 
during the interview. 

(1) In interviewing a defendant who is not in 
custody it is especially important that the proba- 
tion officer always meet his appointments on time. 
If the probation officer does not keep his appoint- 
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ments on schedule, how can we expect the defen- 
dant to consider them important? On the other 
hand, some probation officers are annoyed and 
irritated when the defendant is not on time for 
the interview! 

(2) Objectives should be set up ahead of time. 
Know what you want to accomplish and plan 
accordingly. 

(3) Consider and evaluate the meaning of the 
defendant’s attitudes, reactions, demeanor, speech, 
and problems as he explains them. Then watch for 
possible clues to his needs and how they may be 
resolved. 

(4) Display a genuine interest in what the 
defendant has to tell. When any statement or 
situation is not clear, do not demand or threaten. 
Rather, by sympathetic concern, encourage him to 
explain further so that you, who want to help him, 
can clearly understand the entire picture he is 


“An important factor to consider during the interview 
is that of attitudes—both the defendant’s and our own. 
Attitudes expressed by the defendant are bound to 
color and affect our relationships with him. Just as 
significant are our own attitudes. It would be well for 
all of us to first examine our own attitudes about the 
defendant, his personality, and the nature of his offense. 
Will we be authoritative? Will we be an avenger or 
crusader? Will our attitude imply a role of an implacable 
censor or suggest that of a helpful friend and counselor? 
What effect will our attitude have on our questions 
and the responses the defendant gives to them?” 


trying to construct for you. He should not feel 
you doubt him or are trying to “show him up,” 
but that you are truly interested in him and are 
trying to understand what he is telling you. To any 
indication of doubt or stern authority, he will be 
on the defensive; to a display of genuine interest 
in his welfare, he will be encouraged to cooperate 
fully and tell more about his true self. 

(5) Wherever possible use open questions in 
preference to leading ones. Leading questions 
result in less responsive answers. A question: 
“Don’t you like your father,” or, “You don’t seem 
to like your father much, do you?” will almost 
always generate a defensive answer. A more 
meaningful answer will likely come from a ques- 
tion such as: “Tell me something about your 
father.” This type of question gives a maximum 
range for the defendant’s answer without “tipping 
the probation officer’s hand.” 

(6) Carefully observe the defendant’s behavior 
and attitudes for clues to possible problems and 
concerns. Where does he block, “beat around the 
bush,” and evade? What the defendant is careful 


not to say often is more revealing than what he 
actually does say. 

(7) Maintain a sincere, sympathetic, and un- 
derstanding attitude. Such a relationship with the 
defendant makes it easier for him to disclose and 
discuss problems with which he has difficulty to 
cope. 

(8) Avoid creating in the defendant’s mind any 
notion that you are trying to “trap him’! Never 
lead him up a blind alley and then leave him— 
always leave him ‘‘an avenue of escape”! It is 
far better to allow the defendant to experience 
“a near miss” in not being entirely truthful and 
open with the probation officer than to force the 
issue and show him up as a liar! An example, not 
too uncommon, is the following: The defendant is 
asked about prior arrests and denies any. The 
probation officer then confronts him with identifi- 
cation bureau information of a previous arrest 
some years ago in another state. If left here, the 
defendant is shown to be untruthful and gone is 
any real hope for rapport at this point—you are 
now an enemy; you have deliberately shown him 
up! Such a situation can perhaps be avoided if the 
probation officer “takes the ball” at this point and 
affords the defendant the “avenue of escape.” He 
might say, for example, “I am afraid I gave you 
the wrong idea, Mr. Smith, in phrasing my ques- 
tion. I perhaps did not make myself clear. You 
probably thought I was referring merely to any 
other arrests in this city.” This device avoids a 
showdown, gives the defendant a chance to grate- 
fully correct himself, and, further, helps him to 
realize the value of telling the truth. The fact that 
the defendant may be well aware of the subterfuge 
does not lessen its value, and, in fact, may result 
in greater respect for the probation officer, 
generating even a closer bond between the two. 

(9) At all times be friendly, courteous, and 
understanding, but beware of overidentification 
with the defendant. Be easy, free, and sympathetic 
and keep your speech and demeanor on a pro- 
fessional plane. Avoid pretentiousness and neither 
allow yourself to drop into vulgarity nor coarse- 
ness of speech, nor “talk over the defendant’s 
head”! Do not be led into a discussion of the 
defendant’s innocence or guilt, nor commiserate 
with him on the findings of the court. Above all, 
avoid the cardinal sin of retrying the defendant’s 
case with him, during the interview or later in the 
probation report! 

(10) The probation officer should avoid “taking 
over for the defendant’! It is very important to 
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the interview situation that the defendant rec- 
ognizes and accepts his problem as his own and 
acknowledges the need to do something about it. 
(11) It is important to keep in mind that the 
probation interview is primarily an instrument 
designed to discover, develop, and deal with the 
problems and needs of the defendant; hence, the 
probation officer is never justified in using it to 


“Ideally, interviews should be friendly, well-mannered, 
and courteous. In many instances the defendant ap- 
proaches an interview with trepidation, uncertainty, 
and fear of the unknown future ahead. He wonders 
who the probation officer is, what type of a person he 
is, what reactions and responses on his part will prove 
most beneficial to him. He is, therefore, usually defen- 
sive, possibly antagonistic, and, frequently, is totally 
without knowledge of the nature, extent, and signifi- 
cance (to him) of the probation process. Often he 
waits for the probation officer’s initial move to deter- 
mine what his own attitudes and responses will be.” 


seek satisfaction of his own ego-needs! Tongue- 
lashing a defendant, a tendency to moralize, a 
feeling that we “told the defendant off” are clear 
indications of blindspots in our personality make- 
up. The prudent officer is ever watchful to detect 
any of these symptoms within himself. 


(12) It is important that the probation officer 
establish and maintain stability and perspective 
throughout his relationships with the defendant! 
Remember always that interviewing is a give- 
and-take process; the probation officer wants in- 
formation for a diagnosis and treatment plan 
while the defendant wants information for self- 
help, and understanding. The interview is an 
integral part of the overall treatment process; 
it is treatment. It should give the defendant a 
feeling of greater security and greater insight 
into his own behavior. It also should encourage 
him to establish acceptable and worthwhile goals 
for his own future development. 

In conclusion, we are reminded that our in- 
terviews form the basis for the investigation 
report which will assist the court to determine 
what type of disposition is for the best interests 
of the defendant, his family, and the community 
at large. Hence, developing and improving our 
interviewing skills and techniques will tend to 
increase the quality and effectiveness of such 
reports and enable us to do a better job for the 
community. 


The Initial Interview With the Offender 


By SEYMOUR L. HALLECK, M.D. 
Coordinator of Institution Psychiatric Services, Wisconsin Division of Corrections 


requires the services of many different 

disciplines. There perhaps is no other field in 
human relationships where the offender is exposed 
to as many varying technical approaches. Of- 
fenders are interviewed by custodial officers, social 
workers, sociologists, chaplains, psychologists, 
educators, and psychiatrists. Sometimes the meth- 
ods of these disciplines are similar; sometimes 
they are widely variant. If we are to obtain 
maximum utilization of these technical skills, 
constant interdisciplinary communication is es- 
sential. Unfortunately this does not always occur. 
The psychiatrist’s work in particular tends to take 
on an isolated, almost cloistered aura. In many 
institutions the average employee does not even 


Ppremites the or treatment of the offender 


have a remote idea of what goes on in a psychi- 


atrist’s office. 


In this paper I wish to share some of the 
techniques and philosophy which I utilize in 
interviewing offenders. I present these ideas 
without the use of psychiatric jargon. The princi- 
ples and methods outlined are applicable to adult 
as well as juvenile offenders. Much of what I say 
will seem familiar and even elementary. Some of 
it may be new. It is my hope that what I say will 
stimulate others to share in a spirit of helpfulness 
their own ideas and methods of interviewing. 


Goals in Interviewing 


As a psychiatrist, my major concern is under- 
standing the personality, background, and motiva- 
tions of the offender so that I can make some 
reasonable speculations as to why he may have 
committed a specific crime. A second concern is 
assessing the quality of his mental apparatus so 
that some statement can be made as to the severity 
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of his psychological problems. Usually I have the 
advantage of beginning my interview with an 
excellent social history. Often the social history 
reveals a good deal about the personality and 
motivations. The psychiatrist’s task is to integrate 
all of the material available and hopefully to come 
up with additional psychological insights which 
may be applied in a realistic way to the offender’s 
rehabilitation program. 


“No review of the offender’s family and past history 
is complete without attempting to gain some informa- 
tion about the delinquency potential of his culture. 
Understanding this aspect of delinquent behavior is 
best arrived at by other than psychiatric skills. The 
psychiatrist must, however, constantly keep in mind the 
individual’s cultural background. Any judgments we 
make concerning a person’s motivation or behavior 
must take cognizance of an individual’s social role and 
his perception of that role.” 


In approaching the offender for the initial 
interview, I feel it is important to rid ourselves 
of any preconceived ideas that he is going to react 
favorably to us simply because we represent a 
“helping” profession. Even though the average 
offender may have had in the past worthwhile 
experiences with probation and parole workers, 
anyone approaching him for the first time under 
the auspices of a correctional service is viewed as 
a potential enemy until proved otherwise. Previous 
unpleasant experiences with authority figures 
tend to build up a strong distrust. Whether we are 
a priest, psychiatrist, psychologist, social worker, 
or accountant, as long as we are employed by a 
division of corrections some of this is going to rub 
off on us. Being human we all wish to be liked and 
respected by our clients. Although this is a human 
trait, it is not a very desirable one for an inter- 
viewer. The less need we have for our client to 
like and respect us, the more successful we are 
going to be in interviewing or in treating that 
person. 


Beginning the Interview 

I begin my interviews by telling the offender 
who I am and the purpose of the interview. I tell 
him frankly that I desire to obtain as much infor- 
mation as possible and try to understand him as 
best I can. Lest he feel this is going to be a 
grueling, impossible situation, I inform him I may 
ask certain questions which he may be unwilling 
or unable to answer. He is told that all that is 
expected of him is his cooperation. If he seems to 
be particularly suspicious at the beginning of the 
interview, I sometimes will say to him, “If I ask 


you a question you do not want to answer, please 
tell me that directly. It will be better that way 
than if you try to evade the question or not tell me 
the real facts.” 

While the issue of what name we employ in 
addressing the offender sounds trivial, it can 
sometimes be important for the outcome of the 
interview. If this is an initial contact, I feel we 
are justified in calling the offender by his first 
name if he is an adolescent. Calling an adult 
offender we hardly know by his first name puts 
him into a dependent childish position from which 
he has no escape. One of the few dignities he has 
left is his name and his title of Mister, and he is 
entitled to keep it. 

After preliminary introductions and explana- 
tions are over, I have found it helpful to ask the 
offender the reason for his incarceration. There 
are a number of reasons for doing this. First, it 
“breaks the ice” immediately and places the of- 
fender in a position of not having to worry about 
when this question is to be asked. It establishes 
our willingness to “do business” immediately and 
is a more sincere approach which may be ap- 
preciated by the client. It is also the easiest and 
quickest way to learn a great deal about the 
personality of the offender. 


The Need for Detailed Study of the Offenses 


If one leafs through the first chapter of 
Aichhorn’s Wayward Youth, it appears that his 
interviewing technique with a juvenile delinquent 
sounds much like a district attorney cross-examin- 
ing a witness. While! I do not feel that the 
interviewer should be a cross-examiner, I do feel 
that he, like Aichhorn, should have a preoccupa- 
tion with detail during the first interview. It is 
important to know how the offense was conceived 


“I begin my interviews by telling the offender who I 
am and the purpose of the interview. I tell him frankly 
that I desire to obtain as much information as possi- 
ble and try to understand him as best I can. Lest he 
feel this is going to be a grueling, impossible situation, 
I inform him I may ask certain questions which he may 
be unwilling or unable to answer. He is told that all 
that is expected of him is his cooperation. If he seems 
to be particularly suspicious at the beginning of the 
interview, I sometimes will say to him, ‘If I ask you a 
question you do not want to answer, please tell me 
that directly. It will be better that way than if you try to 
evade the question or not tell me the real facts.’ ” 


and how it was carried out. Was the offender alone 
or was he with a group? Was this a patterned 
type of offense in which the individual had been 
involved many times before, or did it seem to be 
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an occurrence unrelated to the rest of his personal- 
ity? Was the offense planned or impulsive? How 
well was it planned? Would the offender have been 
successful in his crime were it not for unfortunate 
(for him) circumstances, or was the crime so 
poorly conceived that he could not help but be 
caught? No doubt many more questions will occur 
to the reader which could be asked and which 
could supply useful information about the kind of 
person we are interviewing. 

I also pay considerable attention to the offen- 
der’s emotional state during the months, weeks, 
and particularly the day preceding his offense. 
What was going on at home during that time? 
What were his family relationships like? How 
were his marriage relationships? His job? Was he 
experiencing any anxiety or depression? 

It is especially helpful to try to get the offender 
to describe as closely as he can his exact feelings 
during the crime. Was he frightened or anxious? 
Did he have any fears of being caught? Was he 
convinced the crime would be successful or did he 
feel he would be caught? The answers to these 
questions give useful leads in defining the type of 
personality we are dealing with. Obviously the 
offender who calculatingly conceives a_ plan, 
carries it out with confidence, and gets caught 
only because of a small oversight or circumstance, 
is a different type of person than the one who 
impulsively and with great fear commits a crime 
for which he cannot help but be caught. 

The reactions of the person after the crime are 
also important. Did he feel guilty? If he did, at 
what point? Was it after he realized he was going 
to be caught or after he was caught? Did he feel 
guilty at all, even after arrest? What was his 
reaction to being arrested? Was he relieved or did 
this make him overwhelmingly anxious? Did he 
tend to feel that his arrest was inevitable and 
justified or did this arouse feelings of anger and 
resentment of authority? Obviously the person 
who began to feel guilty before or shortly after 
the offense has different personality character- 
istics than the person who felt remorse only after 
he was arrested. Each of these persons is quite 
different from the one who felt no remorse or 
guilt at all. 

I take time to go over the offender’s previous 
record with special emphasis on his first criminal 
offense. Here it is important to look for patterns 
of rejection by loved ones, for conflicts with 
authority figures, and for difficult personal situa- 


tions which may have preceded and initally led to- 


deviant behavior. The patterns of a person’s 
criminal behavior are extremely important. It is 
well, for example, to try to determine how suc- 
cessful a criminal our client has been. Did he get 
by more often than he was caught? Were his ex- 
ploits financially rewarding? Was he respected by 
his deviant associates? 


“When I interview an offender I take a stand against 
criminal behavior because it is harmful to others and 
often senseless in terms of the offender’s own life. Be- 
yond this, however, I try as much as I can to put myself 
in the offender’s situation in an effort to understand 
what it is he ‘gets out of it.’ I try to find out what aspects 
of deviant behavior are pleasurable and to show that 
I can understand why this might be. If I do not try 
to feel the situation as the offender does, communica- 
tion breaks down and the interview results in a few 
sterile, meaningless exchanges between two people who 
are operating at entirely different levels of feeling.” 


Here, again, the reasons for these questions are 
obvious. A successful “syndicate racketeer” has a 
completely different personality structure than the 
impulsive, inadequate offender whose total earn- 
ings in a criminal career may only amount to a 
few dollars. It is also important to make some 
assessment of the relative importance of socio- 
logical versus individual psychological factors in 
producing the deviant behavior. It is difficult to 
separate these elements but the patterns of a 
person’s criminal career do give some clues. While 
this may be a controversial generalization, it has 
always seemed to me that the person who repeat- 
edly gets caught, and who masochistically destroys 
himself by repeated unsuccessful criminal ven- 
tures, is a person with serious personality prob- 
lems. He is psychologically ill. 


The Delinquent’s Social History 


I am reluctant to say very much about the 
taking of the family history or background 
material since this is generally more than ade- 
quately covered by the social worker. There are a 
few areas, however, to which I generally pay more 
attention. The majority of our offenders have 
histories of broken homes, neglect, and abuse. In 
going through their histories, I look for a possible 
good relationship in the early years, whether it 
was with either parent, or a close relative. If this 
cannot be found, our prognostic hopes with any 
type of treatment must be limited. I also try to 
make some judgment on any possible stabilizing 
factors which may have been present during the 
offender’s formative years, such as the church, 
school or warmly interested friends. It is difficult 
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to avoid the impression that rehabilitative poten- 
tial is inversely related to the amount of family 
turmoil and the number of different homes to 
which the offender has had to adjust. 

While the majority of our offenders come from 
deprived homes, there are always some who seem 
to have grown up in relatively normal environ- 
ments. In these cases it is important to look for 
subtle indications of rejection on the part of the 
parent. The latter is often coupled with a super- 
ficial overprotectiveness that is deceiving. 

Sometimes one sees a family situation in which 
the parents, without conscious awareness, en- 
courage the offender toward crime and perhaps 
vicariously enjoy it. For this reason I spend some 
time questioning the offender about the attitudes 
of his parents, family, and friends toward his past 
criminal behavior. This frequently leads to perti- 
nent information suggesting that some families 
who profess good intentions behave in a most 
destructive fashion. One observes many instances 
in which families confronted with a choice will 
select the most destructive attitude or course of 
action in dealing with their delinquent relative. 
No review of the offender’s family and past 
history is complete without attempting to gain 
some information about the delinquency potential 
of his culture. Understanding this aspect of 
delinquent behavior is best arrived at by other 
than psychiatric skills. The psychiatrist must, 
however, constantly keep in mind the individual’s 
cultural background. Any judgments we make 
concerning a person’s motivation or behavior must 
take cognizance of an individual’s social role and 
his perception of that role. 


Mental Status 


While gathering all the information discussed, 
the psychiatrist must be concerned with evaluat- 
ing the offender’s status. Speculations as to his 
perception, the content and form of his thought 
processes, his moods, and the degree of his anxiety 
can be made while the other information is being 
obtained. There are specific psychological tests 
and medical questions which are helpful in this 
regard, but these will not be discussed here. 

An area which the psychiatrist must consider 
throughout the entire interview is the area of the 
offender’s relationships. This includes his relation- 
ships to himself, to other people, to ideas, to 
philosophies, to religion, and to material things. 
Some of this information can be obtained by direct 
questioning as to attitudes toward friends, reli- 


gion, and philosophy. Some of it must be inferred 
from the way the offender reacts to the examiner, 

To spell out the various aspects of the offender’s 
relationships, we might first consider how he looks 
upon himself. He gives us some clues in the way 
he acts while he is interviewed, in the way he sees 
himself in relationship to us, and in the way he 
describes himself in past exploits. His relation- 
ships to others are clarified through his discussion 
of friends and family and in the way he relates to 
the examiner. It is not too difficult to decide if he 
is warm and friendly or distant and hostile. Even 
in a brief interview it often is easy to determine 
whether he sees people as sources of meaningful 
relationships or as objects to manipulate. 

The offender’s material, spiritual, social, and 
philosophical values are of extreme importance 
in developing a rehabilitation program. These are 
areas in which most people (including inter- 
viewers) tend to deceive themselves and others. 
Few of us are willing to admit the depth of our 
material wishes. Protestations of religious in- 
volvement are frequently overdone, and here, 
again, it is well to be skeptical in a friendly sort 
of way until the interviewer can convince himself 
as to where his client actually does stand on this 
issue. 

The subject of sex deserves a few comments. 
We are told that the sex history of the offender is 
important. There is a tendency to obtain it during 
the first interview. Of course, if the offender is 
committed under a sex deviate law, this is essen- 
tial. In other instances there may be some wisdom 
in making a few inquiries about his sex life during 
the first interview, particularly where he wants to 


“It is especially helpful to try to get the offender to 
describe as closely as he can his exact feelings during 
the crime. Was he frightened or anxious? Did he have 
any fears of being caught? Was he convinced the crime 
would be successful or did he feel he would be caught? 
The answers to these questions give useful leads in 
defining the type of personality we are dealing with. 
Obviously the offender who calculatingly conceives a 
plan, carries it out with confidence, and gets caught 
only because of a small oversight or circumstance, is 
a different type of person than the one who impulsively 
and with great fear commits a crime for which he 
cannot help but be caught.” 


talk about it. Generally, however, this is unproduc- 
tive. The fact is that most people cannot tell to 
anyone the truth about their sex lives. I have 
worked intensively with persons for as long as 2 
years before hearing ordinary histories of mastur- 
bation or promiscuity, and it is presumptuous to 
assume that one will hear very much that is useful 
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in the first interview. If one obtains quite a lurid 
history at the beginning, it tells us little else than 
that the offender has some preoccupations in that 
area of sex. 


Summary 


I should like to conclude with a few remarks 
about my general attitude during the interview 
situation. The offender comes into the interview 


“The majority of our offenders have histories of 
broken homes, neglect, and abuse. In going through 
their histories, I look for a possible good relationship 
in the early years, whether it was with either parent, or 
a close relative. If this cannot be found, our prognostic 
hopes with any type of treatment must be limited. I 
also try to make some judgment on any possible sta- 
bilizing factors which may have been present during 
the offender’s formative years, such as the church, 
school or warmly interested friends. It is difficult to 
avoid the impression that rehabilitative potential is 
inversely related to the amount of family turmoil and 
the number of different homes to which the offender 
has had to adjust.” 


with an entrenched feeling that he cannot possibly 
be understood and that the examiner will respond 
with certain stereotyped reactions which are a 
world away from understanding how he actually 
feels. Being moralistic or judgmental, or even 
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condoning some of his attitudes toward criminal 
behavior are generally unfruitful in producing a 
good interview. When I interview an offender I 
take a stand against criminal behavior because 
it is harmful to others and often senseless in terms 
of the offender’s own life. Beyond this, however, 
I try as much as I can to put myself in the 
offender’s situation in an effort to understand 
what it is he “gets out of it.” I try to find out 
what aspects of deviant behavior are pleasurable 
and to show that I can understand why this might 
be. If I do not try to feel the situation as the 
offender does, communication breaks down and 
the interview results in a few sterile, meaning- 
less exchanges between two people who are 
operating at entirely different levels of feeling. 

Because of the different philosophies and tech- 
niques utilized in treating offenders, it is impor- 
tant that different disciplines be willing to share 
information. This is particularly true with regard 
to interviewing, a skill which is required of every 
correctional worker. I hope others will be stimu- 
lated to publish their own views and experiences. 
Interviewing is not the province of any one 
discipline, nor does anyone really know enough 
about interviewing offenders. 


These Prison Debaters Will Challenge Anyone! 


By THOMAS VIGROLIO* 


days have not gone beyond the eighth grade 
in school. 


This is the considered opinion of our Nation’s 
penologists, criminologists, and prison educators 
who have the herculean task of correcting and 


Gass out of 10 men who enter prison these 


* Thomas Vigrolio, 38, is a life-term prisoner at the Mass- 
achusetts Correctional Institution at Norfolk. He is now 
in his seventh year of confinement. For the past 6 years 
Mr. Vigrolio has been a conscientious student and has 
successfully completed college-level courses in journalism, 
short-story writing, editorial writing, and special-article 
writing. He has been editor of The Mentor, inmate publi- 
cation at South Walpole, Massachusetts, and The Colony, 
inmate paper at Norfolk. Many of his articles have been 
reprinted in the Penal Press and picked up by wire services. 

Himself a serious debater, Mr. Vigrolio finds time to 
tape-record college-level textbooks for blind college stu- 
dents. He has given nearly a thousand hours to the read- 
ing-for-the-blind program established 2 years ago by the 
National Braille Press of Boston. During the past 4 years 
he has worked in the educational department of the 


Norfolk institution and has served as personal clerk to 


the principal of the school.—The Editors 


rehabilitating convicted men into better citizens 
in their penal institutions. What is more, they are 
meeting this unenviable task with a measure of 
success. 

With this thought in mind, how would you, as 
an educated citizen, rate a prison debating club 
that has vanquished such impressive teams as the 
Combined British Universities, Harvard, McGill, 
West Point, Cornell, and Boston’s Suffolk Law 
University, to name a few?! 

Pretty good, huh? That’s what the prisoners in 
the Massachusetts Correctional Institution at 
Norfolk think of their debating team. 

1The Norfolk debaters, for example, have the following win-loss 
records against some of the colleges and universities they have chal- 
lenged: Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 8 wins, 2 losses; 
Harvard University, 9 wins, 5 losses; Boston University, 138 wins, 
1 loss; McGill University, 6 wins, no losses; Princeton University, 2 
wins, no losses; Cambridge University of England, 2 wins, no losses; 


Combined British Universities, 5 wins, no losses; Columbia University, 


8 wins, 1 loss; Williams College, 6 wins, 1 loss; Oxford University of 
England, 1 win, no losses. 
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Over the past 25 years the prisoners won 98 
debates in 126 contests with some of the Nation’s 
leading colleges. Their opponents won 19 of these 
debates. Seven “no decisions’ were made owing 
to the ties and closeness of the debaters’ skill in 
preventing the judges from awarding wins to 
either side. 

Some of the national topics that the prisoners 
have debated include such controversal issues as: 
“That the U. S. Government Should Own All Pub- 
lic Utilities” ; “That the National Labor Relations 
Board Should Be Empowered to Enforce Arbitra- 
tion to all Industrial Pursuits”; “That Labor 
Should Be Given a Direct Share in the Manage- 
ment of Industry”; ‘‘That Capital Punishment 
Should Be Abolished”; and “That the Judiciary 
Should Be Elected by Popular Vote.” 


How the Prison Debates Started 


The prisoners started their debating society in 
1931 when Howard B. Gill, newly-elected superin- 
tendent, opened this new medium-security institu- 
tion as the first rehabilitative center in the State 
of Massachusetts. 

With the help of Mrs. Cerise C. Jack and Arthur 
J. Farnsworth, two civic-minded citizens who 
wanted to encourage the prisoners in their 
educational pursuits, the newly-organized prison 
debating team started a string of victories that 
inspired many people to offer their help so that 
these men could earn their rightful places in 
society after committing such serious crimes as 
murder, robbery, rape, forgery, and various 
assault charges. 

Between 1931 and 1938 the prisoners won 36, 
lost 12, and tied two debates. Furthermore, they 
achieved nationwide attention at this time by 
defeating teams from the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Clark University, Princeton Uni- 
versity, as well as teams from a number of civic 
clubs, forensic societies, and colleges. 

With these victories in their favor, the prisoners 
began to organize their club in such a disciplined, 
systematic way that many debate coaches through- 
out the country wrote them for advice on how 
they could maintain a sustained interest for their 
own debaters. 


Community Contacts for Prisoners Under Fire 


In response to these queries, the prisoners began 
a chain of correspondence that has increased over 
the years. The results were both favorable and 
unfavorable. 


In 1934, the first superintendent was brought 
under fire because of his advanced ideas for 
establishing a normal community within a wall 
where men convicted of an offense against society 
could find help and understanding in meeting their 
problems and a program which offered them the 
opportunity to build normal lives. Included in this 
program were debating teams. Fifteen years later, 
when such prison activities were getting favorable 
publicity, the institution was again brought into 
public focus. Some dissenters went so far as to 
start a movement to curb all outside contact for 
the prisoners. 


“How would you, as an educated citizen, rate a prison 
debating club that has vanquished such impressive 
teams as the Combined British Universities, Harvard, 
McGill, West Point, Cornell, and Boston’s Suffolk Law 
University, to name a few? 

“Pretty good, huh? That’s what the prisoners in the 
Massachusetts Correctional Institution at Norfolk think 
of their debating team. 

“Over the past 25 years the prisoners won 98 debates 
in 126 contests with some of the Nation’s leading col- 
leges. Their opponents won 19 of these debates. Seven 
‘no decisions’ were made owing to the ties and closeness 
of the debaters’ skill in preventing the judges from 
awarding wins to either side.” 


Fortunately for the prisoners, the Boston 
newspapers were all for them. The chief editorial 
writer of one paper wrote a stinging rebuttal 
against those dissenters who were against the 
idea of allowing prisoners to debate against 
college teams, or to mix with the invited guests at 
their biweekly debates. He wrote: 

Some fifteen years ago all the anti-intellectuals and 
flannel-mouthed bully boys were in full cry against the 
Massachusetts State Prison Colony at Norfolk. Some 
charges against the head of the prison had given the 
progress haters a chance to move in. All efforts to 
educate the inmates and to restore them to a constructive 


place in society were written off as “coddling of hard- 
ened criminals.” 


Fortunately the demagogues and anti-deluvians were 
the ones written off. The happy result is that the pro- 
gressive ideas at Norfolk have a way of triumphing 
over the brothers of the ox. The rehabilitative idea 
behind Norfolk is stronger than ever, bolstered in part 
by the shameful arguments of its detractors. 

With the continued support of the press and the 
growing understanding of the public on their side, 
the prisoners drew up new charters for their 
club—making enrollment standards academically 
high, and containing escalator clauses that would 
find no novice taking on a debate without first 
having had a year of training in squad debates. 
This hard and fast rule has continued to serve as 
a guide against pitting novices against seasoned 
college debaters. As a result, novice debaters spend 
their first year sitting on the side lines where they 
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can observe the older debaters, and apply their 
acquired knowledge when their time comes to take 
on college students on a national topic that will be 
held in the assembly building which will contain 
an audience of several hundred people from the 
metropolitan Boston area. 


Rules Concerning Debate Elections 


Election of officers always takes place during 
the latter part of August in the institution’s 
modern school building. No inmate who has been 
a member of the debating club for less than a year 
is eligible to vote, and no member who has not 
served in a subordinate official position can qualify 
for the esteemed position of president. With this 
thought in mind, the inmates give vocal votes— 
and their reasons for them—for the offices of 
president, vice president, correspondence secre- 
tary, forensics instructor, and debate manager for 
the next 8-month period, which constitutes a full 
academic year for themselves and for their college 
opponents. 

Following the election of officers, the correspon- 
dence secretary communicates with Professor 
George Connelly of Williams College, Massa- 
chusetts, who, as an active member of the National 
Debate Council, forwards the five national topics 
that will be debated by college students throughout 
the country. These topics are always controversial 
in scope and in content since they invariably deal 
with problems that pertain to our Nation’s stand- 
ing with other nations, the farm problem, the 
proposed admission of Red China into the United 
Nations, and the problem of segregation. Although 
these topics comprise part of the nucleus of the 
issues that will be discussed twice each month at 
Norfolk, they do not cover the 8-month season 
that the debaters reserve for themselves and for 
their many hundreds of invited guests. Conse- 
quently, the prisoners band together to draw up 
additional resolutions which have never been 
debated before, but which are interesting enough 
to pique the attention of college students so that 
they always want to visit the institution and 
debate them. These topics range from: “That 
Banks Are Too Easy To Rob,” “‘That Rock’n Roll 
Is a Moral Menace to Our Society,” “That Fathers 
Should Regain Control of the Household,” and 
“That Women Are Slaves to Fashion.” The latter 
topic was debated with two lovely young neophyte 
actresses from Boston’s exclusive Emerson College 
last year, and it proved to be a real crowd pleaser. 


The girls pulled a surprise stunt following the 


realization that they were no match for the erudite 
prison debaters. They summoned six sister-stu- 
dents from the wings of the stage and then, in full 
view of an open-mouthed audience, proceeded to 
put on a fashion show that undoubtedly proved to 
be a “first” for a prison of this type. The audience 
enjoyed the show tremendously. However, the 
girls fell short on their use of rhetoric and logic 
and lost their fifth debate in as many years against 
two men who were too worldly, too wise, and too 
suspectful to the ingenious whims of the two 
theatrically-minded actress-debaters. 


How Judges Are Selected 


The selection of judges for these debates is 
usually delegated to Mrs. Evelyn Bender, charm- 
ing wife of Dr. Coleman C. Bender, speech coach 
at Emerson College, and also debate coach for the 
Norfolk Debating Society. Dr. and Mrs. Bender 
annually volunteer their services without thought 
of remuneration, despite their weekly travels to 
and from Boston, plus all the research material 
that they purchase for the prison team. These two 
lovely people are ably assisted by Dr. Haig der 
Marderosian, also a speech coach at Emerson 
College. Like the Benders, Dr. der Marderosian 
serves the debaters without pay. 

Judges for these debates are men and women 
well known in the business, academic, legal, and 
religious fields. They include deans of colleges, 
supreme court justices, editors of newspapers, and 
attorneys general from the Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island areas. 

Preparations for a forthcoming debate are 
always filled with a spirit of enthusiasm and 
rivalry that one seldom expects to find in a prison 
like Norfolk. With the long, hot summer finally 
over, the prison takes on an air of nervous activity 
that is comparable to that of a small New England 
college campus. The beautiful quadrangle is 
surrounded with ivy, juniper trees, hemlocks, 
spruce trees, evergreen bushes, and smartly- 
trimmed hedges. The school building is situated 
at the southern end of the quadrangle. Its colonial 
structure lends a quiet dignity to the unusual 
topography that belies the fact that this is indeed 
a prison, but minus the usual prison rules and 
police procedures that one imagines are always 
enforced in a place that is surrounded by stone, 
steel, and a very high wall. 

It is here in the school building that the Norfolk 
Debating Society taps the rich vein of knowledge 
that can be found in the 15,000-volume, open- 
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shelf library that has a special section for refer- 
ence works in practically every area imaginable. 
Two sets of encyclopedias—the Britannica and the 
Americana—are available for the researchers, 
plus books on statistical abstracts, rapid fact 
finders, Who’s Who, pertinent information on all 
the colleges and universities in the country, 
manuals on speech, rhetoric, debate, argumenta- 
tion, delivery, rebuttal, and logic. Also lining these 
shelves are current best sellers, together with 40 
different weekly and monthly magazines that 
oftentimes contain useful information on the 
topics that the prisoners will debate. 

In gathering material for their debates the 
prisoners are permitted to write unlimited letters 
at their own expense to the various research 
libraries in the country. If they do not receive 
enough material from these sources, they unfail- 
ingly come up with what they want by contacting 
one of their favorite state senators or congressmen 
in Washington. More often than not, these 
gentlemen keep the Norfolk debaters on their 
mailing list to receive any material that may prove 
helpful whenever they debate a national collegiate 
topic. 


Debaters Have Below-Average Schooling 


If the Norfolk Debating Society comprised a 
group of men who had a better-than-average 
scholastic background to their credit, chances are 
they would not make good Sunday newspaper copy 
following each debate. Their below-average high 
school record prior to entering prison is always 
a topic of animated conversation whenever people 
tour the institution, for these people find it difficult 
to believe that these prisoners can continue to 
chalk up one victory after another without a 
magical formula of some sort for an “instant” 
education. 

One petite old lady—with a proper Boston 
accent—voiced a similar remark to Gerald F. 
O’Loughlin, principal of the institution’s school. 
“I’m at a loss to understand how your debaters 
can be such consistent winners!’ she said in a tone 
that must have indicated she had a son in college 
and whose debating team probably wasn’t doing 
too well. 

The answer that she received, however, seemed 
to satisfy her natural curiosity. Mr. O’Loughlin 
went on to describe how many prisoners devote 
8 to 10 hours a day in study, thereby earning 4 
years of schooling for every 2 years served. He 
further pointed out that his school offers addi- 


tional courses for these ambitious men, such as 
college-level English, literature, philosophy, psy- 
chology, languages, higher mathematics, and over 
200 University Extension home study courses that 
may be studied in the privacy of the prisoners’ 
rooms. Then, too, the institution has five state- 
certified teachers who offer their assistance in 
teaching, correcting, and grading the prisoners’ 
lessons. The petite old lady appeared satisfied with 
Mr. O’Loughlin’s running commentary on Nor- 
folk’s unique school system, especially since there 
was no imagined magical formula or esoteric 
abracadabra involved in making scholars out of 
prisoners who want to better themselves, academi- 
cally. This is especially true of the debaters. They 
study hard because they have a reputation at 
stake—one that has kept them high on the 
Nation’s debating list throughout the past 25 
years. 


Released Debaters Rarely Return to Prison 


In attempting to recall the names of ex-prison- 
ers who participated in the debates, Mr. O’Lough- 
lin could not cite more than four to determine a 
ratio between the debaters who made good 
following their release and those who returned as 
parole violators. His failure to cite additional 
names indicates that a well-rounded education can 
play an important part in the correction, develop- 
ment, and restoration of men to society so that 
they can enter business areas that were previously 
closed to them. For example, some ex-prison 
debaters who are making good in the business 
world are men like Dick, who is presently occupy- 
ing an executive position with a large chemical 
firm. Another is Paul, who is employed as a 
steward in a silver firm outside Massachusetts. 
Another is Frank, who was released to hold down 
a building cost estimator’s position in nearby 
Rhode Island. 

The encouraging fact that very few debaters 
return to prison as recidivists proves that their 
disciplined, scholastic training helps them to 
overshadow their fall into crime to the extent that 
they eventually become useful, productive, and 
self-respecting citizens when they return to the 
communities of their choice. It must be mentioned, 
however, that not all the prison debaters subscribe 
to the rules of training that they themselves en- 
force in their club. Evidence of this is known by 
the number of drop-outs that occur within 6 weeks 
after the debating season gets underway. It has 
been estimated that 50 percent of the men drop out 
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because they cannot take the pressures of work, 
study, research, criticism, and the feverish re- 
hearsals that they subject themselves to in the 
school building each week under the direction of 
their club officers and Drs. Bender and der 
Marderosian. 

For example, the two prisoners who are sched- 
uled to handle the next debate will face 29 
experienced men who received their baptism under 
fire in the same manner that these two debaters 
will now receive. 

“You’re dropping your ’ings!’”’ one man will cry 
from the farthest end of the classroom. 

“Sound your s’s!” another will shout. 

“No! No! No!” another will moan as he dashes 
to the speaker’s lecturn and tears the prepared 
script from the debater’s trembling hands. 
“You’re not supposed to read your construction 
speech! Speak it out! Believe every word of it 
and then speak it out!” 


“If the Norfolk Debating Society comprised a group 
of men who had a better-than-average scholastic back- 
ground to their credit, chances are they would not make 
good Sunday newspaper copy following each debate. 
Their below-average high school record prior to entering 
prison is always a topic of animated conversation when- 
ever people tour the institution, for these people find 
it difficult to believe that these prisoners can continue 
to chalk up one victory after another without a magical 
formula of some sort for an ‘instant’ education.” 


And so it goes, week after week, until the two 
novice debaters have been disciplined to talk, eat, 
and sleep with their resolutions. Also, if they 
didn’t believe in the resolution prior to the first 
practice session, they will definitely emerge as 
brain-washed converts on the night of the debate. 


Annual Debate With British Champions 


One of the highlights in the Norfolk Debating 
Society’s schedule is the annual debate against 


Britain’s two champion debaters, who make the 
overseas trip to challenge the prisoners. 

During the past 5 years the prisoners have won 
every debate against the British team. 

Recently, after losing to Norfolk by a score of 
3 to 0, Britain’s Dick Taverne, of Balliol College, 
Oxford, England, wrote the prison’s debate 
president: “We could not have been more tactful 
than lose against you. Since we did lose, we got an 
enormous amount of good-natured ribbing in our 
tour out of it. Everyone I met in England who 
read about our tour in the papers always started 
by saying: ‘Were you on that tour that only lost 
against the prison?’ ” 

“T guess you saw the account of it in Time 
magazine,” Taverne concluded in his letter. “If 
any of you ever finds himself in England, do get 
in touch with me. My greetings to all we met and 
who made our visit such a memorable one for us.” 


Secret of Prison Debaters’ Success 


“What makes the Norfoik debaters so good?” 
asked one bespectacled young man who had the 
privilege of seeing these men in action. 

“T’ll tell you why,” replied the debate president 
as he drew back his shoulders to show an obvious 
pride in the club. “It’s really all a matter of 
opportunity and logic. Prior to our confinement 
many of us never learned to think in terms of 
logic; but here, in Norfolk, logical thinking has 
become our eleventh commandment. We not only 
win debates by using logic, we are also better men 
for using it in our daily living. I’m sure this is 
why we can afford to challenge the better colleges 
and universities to debate against us. All because 
of logic.” 


The bespectacled young inquirer smiled, said 


nothing, but gave a convincing nod that indicated 
his agreement. 


The penal institution should make use of all that is known about the 
education of adults and should deviate from methods found effective in 
that field only when the prisoner-attitude or the prison locale makes it 
necessary. We need to stress the normality rather than the abnormality 
of our prisoner-students, to apply standard educational practice to the 
problem rather than to try to develop a special educational technique 


designed for the criminal. 


—AUSTIN H. MACCoRMICK in The Education of Adult Prisoners 
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The Problem of Competence To Help 


By LYLE W. SHANNON, PH.D. 
Associate Professor of Sociology, University of Wisconsin 


not most, parts of the United States a 

person might have engaged in behavior that 
would have resulted in classification or definition 
by society as deviant or problem behavior, but 
unfortunately neither appropriate institutional 
facilities nor professional assistance might have 
been available. Even the layman is aware today of 
the attitudes that prevailed toward certain types 
of deviant persons only a generation or so ago. 
Aside from the grimmest custodial approach, and 
perhaps a general attitude of condemnation, the 
community often had little to offer, much less an 
understanding of the process whereby the person 
engaging in deviant behavior happened to become 
that way. This is not entirely untrue today, as 
witnessed by some explanations of deviant be- 
havior suggested by the layman.? 

On the other hand, the present situation is quite 
different in many respects. In our large metro- 
politan areas we may find that there are various 
professional and nonprofessional groups compet- 
ing for the privilege of helping the less fortunate, 
those who have been defined as deviants or persons 
with a problem by the larger society. Not only are 
they anxious to help, but they no longer condemn 


N: MORE THAN a generation ago in many, if 


1A New York mechanical engineer contends that “juvenile delin- 
quency can be eliminated completely with the aid of corrective shoes 
and eye glasses.’’ He states, “If the human body is properly balanced, 
that is, if a person has both mental and physical balance, that person 
is not apt to be badly behaved or commit a crime.” At the same 
time a Milwaukee pigeon raiser wishes to join the fight against 
juvenile delinquency . .. . “If we could encourage young men to 
take an interest in pigeon racing there would be less juvenile delin- 
quency because they wouldn’t have as much time to get into trouble.” 

2 See Marshal] B. Clinard, ‘Criminal Behavior is Human Behavior,” 
FEDERAL PROBATION, March 1949, pp. 21-27. 

®See: Francis A. Allen, “The Borderland of the Criminal Laws: 
Problems ‘of Socializing’ Criminal Justice,’’ The Social Service Review, 
June 1958, pp. 107-119. On page 114, Allen states, “‘Ignorance, of 
itself, is disgraceful only as far as it is avoidable. But when, in our 
eagerness to find ‘better ways’ of handling old problems, we rush to 
measures affecting human liberty and human personality, on the 
assumption that we have knowledge which, in fact, we do not 
possess, then the problem of ignorance takes on a more sinister hue. 
One of the most alarming aspects of the current agitation for reform 
of criminal justice and related areas is the apparent willingness of 
some proponents of reform to substitute action for knowledge, action 
of the sort that often results in the most serious consequences to the 
affected individuals. Unfortunately, this is a tendency found too 
frequently among lawyers of the more ‘progressive’ variety.” 

No one has portrayed the situation more lucidly than has 
Percival Bailey in, ‘“‘The Great Psychiatric Revolution,” The American 
Journal of Psychiatry, November 1956, pp. 387-406. This is one of 
the most authoritative and well documented articles that can be 
found on this issue. ¥ 

5 There is a possibility that eagerness to help may have as its 
consequence certain types of action without due process. This has 
been of concern to many persons who are just as interested in 
effectively dealing with the problem behavior but aware of the de- 
sirability of judicious procedures. See Paul W. Tappan, “‘The Adoles- 
cent in Court,” The Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 
September-October 1946, pp. 216-229 and “Treatment Without Trial,” 
Social Forces, March 1946, pp. 306-311. 
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the deviant, they may even consider him to be 
normal rather than abnormal.? 

But still, these competing groups, so willing to 
help, have one thing in common with those who 
did not appear as anxious to help at an earlier 
period—they remain without an adequate ex- 
planation of the process whereby deviants have 
acquired the patterns of behavior about which 
everyone is so concerned and how they should be 
treated.$ 

You may say that the professional who wishes 
to help does understand the behavior with which 
he is confronted, otherwise he would be unwilling 
to assume the responsibility of helping. The fact 
that there are so many competing explanations 
and conflicting approaches to treatment for a 
specific form of deviant behavior is evidence to 
the contrary and cause for concern.‘ Since there 
are competing groups of persons claiming com- 
petence to help and competing explanations of 
deviant behavior, the question of determining 
competence arises; this is a thorny question and 
not readily settled. 

Although the less fortunate persons in our 
society have some freedom of choice, they are 
restricted in many ways as soon as they are 
defined as deviants and thus are relatively power- 
less to decide to what extent they will be helped 
and who will help them.® 


Criteria of Competence 


What are the criteria of competence? How may 
we decide which groups or professions are compe- 
tent to deal with the various types of deviant 
behavior with which we are concerned, with the 
behavioral types whom the larger society defines 
as in need of help? The following criteria are 
suggested: 


Positive criteria 


1. The ability to predict human behavior.—Can 
the group claiming competence predict what 
people will do under certain circumstances? Can 
they make “if, then” statements with any high 
degree of accuracy about the behavior with which 
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they claim themselves competent to deal?® If 
these questions can be answered in the affirma- 
tive, then there is some evidence of competence.’ 

What must we conclude if a group contends 
that predictions of human behavior cannot be 
made? What would we say about an engineer who 
refused to predict whether or not a bridge con- 
structed in a specified fashion could withstand a 
specified load? What would we say if a medical 
doctor claimed the competence to treat persons 
with a certain type of disease and refused to make 
predictive statements about the likelihood of re- 
covery for persons treated in the manner speci- 
fied? If the chance of recovery is minimal, the 
doctor states that it is. If the chance of recovery 
is almost 100 percent, he states that fact. 

But is the ability to predict sufficient? It is 
necessary, but not sufficient. 

2. The ability to modify or control human be- 
havior.—If a particular professional group has 
the ability to modify the behavior of deviant 
persons so that they conform to the norms of the 
society of which they are a part, does that group 
meet the test of competence? This may be an- 
swered with a “perhaps.” 


“You may say that the professional who wishes to 
help does understand the behavior with which he is 
confronted, otherwise he would be unwilling to assume 
the responsibility of helping. The fact that there are 
so many competing explanations and conflicting ap- 
proaches to treatment for a specific form of deviant 
behavior is evidence to the contrary and cause for con- 
cern. Since there are competing groups of persons 
claiming competence to help and competing explana- 
tions of deviant behavior, the question of determining 
competence arises; this is a thorny question and not 
readily settled.” 


It is possible to appear to modify behavior 
without actually being the change agent. First of 
all we must be sure that change in the desirable 
direction has been due to the efforts of the pro- 
fessional persons involved. This is not an easy 
task and we shall say more about it in another 
part of this article. Assuming that the desired 
change is brought about by the therapy of the 


6A vast literature exists on parole prediction in criminology. 
Several representative articles are cited as examples of the research 
that has been conducted on this decision-making problem: Lloyd E 
Ohlin and Otis Dudley Duncan, “The Efficiency of Prediction in 
Criminology,” The American Journal of Sociology, March 1949, pp. 
441-452; Otis Dudley Duncan, Lloyd E. Ohlin, Albert J. Reiss, Jr., 
and Howard R. Stanton, “Formal Devices for Making Selection Deci- 
sions,” The American Journal of Sociology, May 1953, pp. 573-584; 
and Daniel Glaser, ‘“‘The Efficacy of Alternative Approaches to Parole 
Prediction,’ American Sociological Review, January 1955, pp. 283-287. 

7 The ability to make value judgments, i.e., “ought” statements, 
must not be confused with scientific generalizations to which we refer 
as “if, then’ statements. Everyone is capable of making value judg- 
ments and professional or scientific status gives one no special com- 
petence in this respect. ; 

8 For a discussion of procedures mentioned herein see: Roy G. 


Francis, ‘‘The Relation of Data to Theory,” Rural Sociology, September. 


1957, pp. 258-266. 


professional persons involved, is it related to or 
derived from the explanation of the deviant be- 
havior accepted by that professional group? That 
is, is the treatment or therapeutic activity of 
professional persons consistent with their expla- 
nation of the process whereby deviant persons be- 
come the way that they are? If not, then why are 
members of this professional group with this 
particular explanation of the deviant behavior 
those whom we entrust with the responsibility of 
helping? Wouldn’t an effective therapy be even 
more effective if it was derived from an explana- 
tion of the behavior in question? It would appear 
that the success of the therapy employed was 
probably related to the fact that it contained in 
some cases or to some extent the elements of a 
more appropriate therapy that would be derived 
from a better, in the scientific sense, explanation 
of the behavior in question. 

3. The existence of a body of scientific research 
that tends to support the explanation of the pro- 
fessional group in question and with which the 
therapy in question appears to be consistent.—A 
scientific discipline in the behavioral sciences has 
a theory or theories of behavior based on its con- 
ception of man. From this theory of human or 
deviant behavior, or specific types of deviant 
behavior, is derived a set of interrelated hypo- 
theses. Predictions are made of what will happen 
under certain circumstances or what will be found 
under certain circumstances. The test of the 
hypothesis involves observing, measuring, record- 
ing and statistically manipulating the relevent 
data.$§ 

If a body of research exists that is supportive 
of hypotheses that could be derived from the 
theory of behavior held by a particular profes- 
sional group, then we may be inclined to accept 
that group as competent to work in the field. This 
is close to the already-suggested criteria, but is not 
the same. External evidence supportive of the 
group’s explanation is not the same as evidence of 
the ability of members of the group to make 
predictions or the same as evidence of ability to 
modify or control behavior. What is called for here 
is research that tests hypotheses that could be 
derived from the theory or theories of human 
behavior held by a particular professional group. 


Negative criteria 


1. Existence of a body of research indicating 
that a group has not been able to effectively deal 
with the behavior in question although it may pur- 


pe 
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port to have such ability.—If scientific research 
shows, for example, that those who have received 
a given therapy from a given professional group 
improve no more than those who have not, then 
there is a question as to the competence of the 
professional group contending that the approach 
in question is appropriate.® 

2. Existence of a body of evidence that the 
group is so torn by dissension that it cannot be 
considered to have a unitary approach to the 
problem behavior.—There are such a multitude of 
approaches and explanations within the discipline 
that no particular approach can be called the 
explanation and approach to such 
and such behavior.'® That is not to say that indi- 
viduals or subcategories of individuals within a 
particular profession may not have a theory of 
human behavior from which may be derived 
hypotheses that have been or are testable by 
scientific research and which serve as a basis for 
an effective program of treatment or therapy. 

Most important of all the criteria listed is the 
ability to move from a theory of deviant behavior 
to verified hypotheses and a program of training, 
therapy, treatment, or re-education with a tested 
effectiveness on a large proportion of those to 
whom it is directed.?! 

The ability to effectively modify human be- 
havior comes from research and experimentation. 
It is one thing to say, let us try this out and see 
what happens, but it is quite another thing to be 
able to say, if we do this, such and such is likely 
to happen a given percent of the time. 


® There have been a number of pioneering efforts in this regard. 
Persons who conduct research leading to such conclusions are not 
often well received by members of their professions following publi- 
cation of the findings. If the research is conducted by a group defined 
as competitors, the reaction may be even less favorable. As examples 
of such studies see: LaMay Adamson and H. Warren Dunham, “Clinical 
Treatment of Male Delinquents: A Case Study in Effort and Result,” 
American Sociological Review, June 1956, pp. 312-320; Edwin Powers 
and Helen Witmer, An Experiment in the Prevention of Delinquency, 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1951, pp. 337. 
10For a penetrating criticism of the psychiatric approach see: 
Michael Hakeem, “‘A Critique of the Psychiatric Approach to Crime 
and Correction,” Law and Contemporary Problems, Autumn 1958, pp. 
650-682. This is a most detailed exposition of the conflicts within 
psychiatry. Professor Hakeem cites the leading psychiatrists of the 
country chapter and verse in his contention that the profession is 
torn over basic issues in reference to various forms of deviant be- 
havior. The author has seen no evidence to contradict Professor 
Hakeem’s charges. 

In the same journal see: Frank E. Hartung, “A Critique of the 
Sociological Approach to Crime and Correction,” Law and Con- 
temporary Problems, Autumn 1958, pp. 703-734. Professor Hartung 
points out that sociology is not a unitary discipline and that “‘sociolo- 
gists hardly seem to agree on anything.” He goes on to say that, 
“Criminologists are so free in destroying and rejecting each other’s 
theories and hypotheses that criminology must appear nihilistic to 
the outsider.”” Lest it seem that sociology and psychiatry are in the 
same boat, it should be noted that sociologists are more than reluctant 
to claim that they are in basic agreement and that sociology as such 
has the answer to the problem of dealing with the deviants in our 
society. Some of the important controversies in sociology are described 
with detailed references to the pertinent sociological literature. 

11 See: Donald R. Cressey, “‘Application and Verification of the 
Differential Association Theory,” Jou of Criminal Law, Crimi- 
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nology and Police Science, May-June 1952, pp. 43-52 and ‘“Contra- 
dictory Theories in Correctional Group Programs,” FEp! 

June 1954, pp. 20-26. 
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Possible Conclusions 


If the choice had to be made today, we could 
make one by evaluating available studies. This 
should be done by an independent group not 
attached to any particular theory of human be- 


havior or program for dealing with the deviants 
in our society. 


“Research indicates that there are competing explana- 
tions of human behavior or specific deviant behavior 
and that prevention and control programs based on 
them have about the same effectiveness. Therefore, each 
explanation contains an element of the complete ex- 
planation of the behavior and each program built on an 
incomplete explanation has less efficiency than it would 
have if built upon a fuller explanation of the behavior 
in question. Which explanation and which program 
would we select under such circumstances? From the 
standpoint of the taxpayer, we should select the pro- 
gram that is least expensive and from the humanitarian 
viewpoint that which is most readily available, particu- 
larly if the short-run view is taken.” 


Unfortunately, they would probably end up by 
saying that no one is now competent to claim the 
ability to deal effectively with various problem 
areas. The various alternative conclusions might 
be as follows: 


1. Research indicates that a particular profes- 
sional group has an explanation of either human 
behavior or some specific deviant behavior that 
has been verified by research. This group has also 
developed a program for dealing with the behavior 
that grows out of their explanation. Research has 
also shown that the treatment or training is 
effective. We have already indicated that this will 
probably not be the conclusion that any indepen- 
dent team of evaluators would reach. 

2. Research indicates that there are competing 
explanations of human behavior or specific deviant 
behavior and that prevention and control pro- 
grams based on them have about the same effec- 
tiveness. Therefore, each explanation contains an 
element of the complete explanation of the be- 
havior and each program built on an incomplete 
explanation has less efficiency than it would have 
if built upon a fuller explanation of the behavior 
in question. 

Which explanation and which program would 
we select under such circumstances? From the 
standpoint of the taxpayer, we should select the 
program that is least expensive and from the 
humanitarian viewpoint that which is most 
readily available, particularly if the short-run 
view is taken. 
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If the long-run view is taken, then further re- 
search and experimentation would be called for at 
the same time that some application of existing 
knowledge was made. 

3. Research indicates that no group or profes- 
sion has demonstrated the ability to effectively 
deal with deviant behavior; research shows that 
treatment results in no greater improvement than 
that which accrues by simply leaving persons with 
a behavioral problem alone. In this case the cry 
for more money, for a saturation approach, is 
indeed uncalled for.!* 

In the case of either of the latter two conclu- 
sions, we might wish to carefully examine the 
training of persons dealing with deviant behavior. 
It may well be that it is unreasonable to expect 
them to have much success in developing theories 
of human behavior or corrective or treatment pro- 
grams considering the training they have had and 
the nature of the problem with which they are 
confronted. 

The sociologist, for example, is not trained to 
administer drugs in the fight against disease. The 
medical doctor is usually not trained in the struc- 
ture of social organizations and in the functioning 
of social systems, and is thus ill-equipped to deal 
with human behavior. 


The Research Setting 


This is indeed a thorny question. Where re- 
search should be conducted depends pretty much 
on the kind of behavior with which we are con- 
cerned. Actually, there are a variety of settings in 
which we may conduct it: 

1. in the community, in the neighborhood, in 
the industrial plant, in the office 


2. in the settlement house, in the boys’ club 


3. in the detention center, in jail 


4. in the juvenile court, in adult court 


5. in the diagnostic center, in the reception 
center 


6. in the guidance clinic, in the out-patient 
clinic 


12 Cressey has pointed out that no matter how a program works 
out, personnel maintaining either theoretical or practical interests 
in the control of crime and delinquency, for example, develop a 
vocabulary of motives for justifying what they are doing. This entire 
article demonstrates an unusual degree of perceptivity on the part 
of the author. Donald R. Cressey, ““The Nature and Effectiveness of 
Correctional Techniques,” Law and Contemporary Problems, Autumn 
1958, pp. 754-771. The obstacles to and difficulties involved in evaluating 
programs are discussed at length in this particularly thought-provoking 
article. 

18 The effectiveness of a wide variety of programs designed to deal 
with juvenile delinquency is taken up in considerable detail in Helen 
L. Witmer and Edith Tufts, The Effectiveness of Delinquency Prevention 
Programs, Washington: U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, p. 50. The authors conclude that research on the effectiveness 


of delinquency control programs leaves us with relatively little certain. 


knowledge about how to control delinquency. 


7. in the training school, in the reformatory, 
in prison 
8. in the school, in the dormitory, in frater- 
nity or sorority 
9. in the hospital 
10. in the mental hospital 

Dedicated people have engaged in research in 
each of these places in an attempt to enable us to 
better understand, predict, and control human 
behavior. 

The handicaps present in the research setting 
have frequently prevented people from stating 
with scientific assurance that they have found out 
what they have set out to find out. This is usually 
no criticism of the researcher as an individual, 
but largely a reflection of the difficulties involved 
in setting up an adequate research design or the 
selection of an adequate sample of the population 
about which it is desired to make inferences. 
Another handicap may be lack of training in 
methods of research. 

Most unfortunate of all, however, is the fact 
that persons active in programs dealing with 
various types of deviant behavior have failed to 
realize the inadequacy of their research designs 
and of the data that they have collected. They 
often have tended to labor under the impression 
that since they are working with juveniles or 
some other problem group they must naturally 
know more about them than do others. This has 
been unfortunate and has tended to prevent them 
from benefiting from the constructive criticism 
of persons with more specialized research train- 
ing. We must also decide whether the research 
being undertaken aims at discovering the process 
whereby the deviants have acquired patterns of 
behavior that distinguished them, or whether it 
attempts to find out what effect a particular pro- 
gram has on a particular type of deviant. A 
setting in which it is not possible to learn what 
we wish to know about processes of deviant 
behavior may still be a setting in which we can 
learn a considerable amount about how people, 
that is the specific kind in which we are interested, 
react to a particular institutional setting or pro- 
gram designed for modifying behavior.'* 

For example, institutional research may enable 
us to determine the most efficient way of handling 
various types of institutionalized deviants in order 
to keep them quiet and less troublesome, or to 
enable them to return to society in a minimal 
length of time. The fact that persons may react 
in an aggressive fashion in the institutional set- 
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ting gives us some idea of the custodial and train- 
ing problem faced by the administration and staff 
of institutions. 


Problems Related to the Research Setting 


In a short paper it is not possible to go into 
all of the problems associated with each different 
research setting. A few examples have been 
selected for exploration and emphasis. 


Research in the community 


From a strictly sociological viewpoint the com- 
munity is the ideal setting for research. Here we 
may study the deviant in his natural habitat and 
from our research derive a program for dealing 
with the deviant in the environment within which 
he must ultimately make an adjustment.1* 

There are a variety of obstacles to research in 
the community, depending on the level at which 
it takes place. If it is desired to select a sample 
of delinquents and nondelinquents, we have no 
way of knowing who belongs in the population of 
delinquents as contrasted with nondelinquents. 
The same may be said for other forms of deviant 
behavior. If we turn to police records of contacts 
with juveniles, we are dealing with those types of 
juvenile delinquents whose behavior is of such a 
nature that it is visible to the police and defined 
by them as of concern to the community. Certain 
types of research can be conducted with data ob- 
tained from police records, but its limitations 
must be known. It is possible, for example, to 
present the ecology of official delinquency from 
police contact data and to describe delinquents as 
contrasted to nondelinquents by residence, age, 


14The Back of the Yards or Chicago Area Project developed out 
of research conducted by Professor Clifford R. Shaw and his associates. 
See: Anthony Sorrentino, ‘“‘The Chicago Area Project After 25 Years,” 
FEDERAL PROBATION, June 1959, pp. 40-45. The program of the New 
York City Youth Board is likewise based on research on juvenile 
delinquency in the community. 

15 See: Robert McGinnis, ‘“‘Randomization and Inference in Socio- 
logical Research,’”’ American Sociological Review, August 1958, pp. 
408-414. 

16 For a recent work on the problem of scaling delinquency see: 
F. Ivan Nye and James F. Short, Jr., “Scaling Delinquent Behavior,” 
American Sociological Review, June 1957, pp. 326-331 and “Reported 
Behavior as a Criterion of Deviant Behavior,” Social Problems, Winter 
1957-1958, pp. 207-213. : 

17 William F. Whyte, Street Corner Society, Chicago: The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1943. Also see by Whyte, “A Slum Sex Code,” 
American Journal of Sociology, July 1943, pp. 24-32. For an anthro- 
pologist’s contribution, see: Walter B. Miller, ‘“‘Lower Class Culture 
as a Generating Milieu of Gang Delinquency,” The Journal of Social 
Issues, 1958, pp. 5-19; “Implications of Lower Class Culture for 
Social Work, The Social Service Review, September 1959, pp. 219-236. 

Also see: Albert K. Cohen and James F. Short, Jr., “Research 
in Delinquent Subcultures,” The Journal of Social Issues, pp. 20-37. 
Failure to take the values of the community into consideration in 
planning treatment is cited as a cause of failure by Jacob Chwast, 
Carmi Harari and Irving Weisman, “Why We Fail,” FEDERAL PROBA- 
TION, March 1958, op. 36-42. 

18 It should be emphasized that there is no implication that only 
sociologists and anthropologists are interested in research at the com- 
munity level. For an example of research that the sociologist considers 
pertinent see: Margherita MacDonald, Carson McGuire, and Robert 
J. Havighurst, “‘Leisure Activities and the Socioeconomic Status of 
Children,” The American Journal of Sociology, May 1949, pp. 505-519. 

1® For a study of the possible effects of a boy’s club on delinquency 
see Roscoe C. Brown, Jr., A Boy's Club and Delinquency, New York: 
New York University, 1956, p. 28. 


sex, etc. Further, it is possible to use police records 
as a basis for sampling officially delinquent and 
officially nondelinquent juveniles. 

On the other hand, when studying delinquency 
in the community, one might commence with a 
sample of juveniles, selected at random.!® Inter- 
views or questionnaires would then be given in 
order to classify each juvenile as delinquent or 
nondelinquent according to an operational defini- 
tion of delinquency, or to place the juvenile on a 
delinquency continuum, as more properly might 
be the procedure.!* The shortcomings of the inter- 
view, no matter how much “depth” is involved, 
will probably never deter us from its use in social 
research. We must minimize its shortcomings by 
maximizing the skill with which it is applied to 
specific research situations. 

Another approach to community research in- 
volves either participant or nonparticipant ob- 
servation. William F. Whyte’s classic study, Street 
Corner Society, attempted to describe delinquency 
in the neighborhood or the social organization of a 
delinquent neighborhood.’7 Some of the difficulties 
involved in this approach are that the observer 
may not see everything that should be seen, that 
the data may not be readily quantifiable, and that 
reporting tends to become impressionistic and 
colored by the original or newly acquired biases 
of the observer. Participant or nonparticipant 
observation is an appropriate beginning and 
presents us with theory-building data and hypo- 
theses that should be tested by more rigorous 
research procedures. 

It is not feasible to go into community studies 
further at this point; suffice it to say that the 
sociologist is interested in research on delinquency 
or other deviant behavior as it develops in the 
community.!$ The sociologist’s position is that 
programs for effective control of deviant behavior 
will ultimately be based on research at the com- 
munity level. 


Research in the settlement house 


A settlement house population consists of a 
group of boys, some delinquent, and some not, who 
are usually involved in the settlement house pro- 
gram because of their residential propinquity to 
it.1° They are readily accessible and make a handy 
population for study. Often they are more up- 
wardly mobile than are other juveniles in the same 
neighborhood. Due to the fact that they are not 
representative of any particular group of deviants 
or nondeviants, research based on such a popula- 
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tion has had an unfortunate beginning if there 
is any intention of generalizing to a larger 
population.?° 


Research in the detention center 


Another frequently made mistake is the as- 
sumption that a detention center population is a 
sample of juvenile delinquents. First of all, it has 
the characteristics of an official population of 
juveniles and, secondly, it usually contains depen- 
dent and neglected as well as delinquent juveniles. 
Even if the delinquents are sorted out from the 
others, they are the juvenile delinquents whose 
behavior has been viewed as a more serious type 
by the authorities, who came from a home in 
which authorities hesitate to leave them, or for 
some other pertinent reason have been detained 
rather than released to their parents pending 
adjudication. They have been singled out from 
all other juveniles with whom the police have had 
contact and perhaps for reasons that may involve 
the personal whim of the detaining authority. 


“Persons active in programs dealing with various 
types of deviant behavior have failed to realize the 
inadequacy of their research designs and of the data 
that they have collected. They often have tended to 
labor under the impression that since they are working 
with juveniles or some other problem group they must 
naturally know more about them than do others. This 
has been unfortunate and has tended to prevent them 
from benefiting from the constructive criticism of per- 
sons with more specialized research training.” 


Furthermore, since they have been detained, it 
is very likely that they are now looking at the 
world about them in a somewhat different manner 
than previously. They may now be playing the 
role of the young hoodlum for the benefit of au- 
thorities. They may play the role that they think 
will be of the greatest benefit to them in terms of 
their evaluation of the authorities and their con- 
ception of what the authorities expect of the 
juvenile. The detention center delinquent may be 
frightened and experiencing quite new feelings, 
particularly if deprived of freedom for the first 
time. However the detention center juvenile may 
be looking at society while in detention, it is diffi- 
cult to determine whether or not this is the 
juvenile that we would find on the outside. 

Any tests that are given to the juvenile within 
this setting are likely to elicit from him feelings 
of rejection, of not being loved, or of anxiety. The 

20 A good example of such a study is William H. Sheldon’s, Vari- 
eties of Delinquent Youth, New York: Harper and Bros., 1949. Sheldon’s 


method of selecting his ‘sample’ was by no means the only or most 
crucial shortcoming of the research. 


21 See for example: F. Ivan Nye, Family Relationships and Delin- 
quent Behavior, New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1958, pp. 23-33. 


immediate behavior of the juvenile will be influ- 
enced by his new surroundings, physical and 
human. None are more aware of the hazards 
involved in attempting to make reliable measures 
of “personality” than are the psychologists. 


Research in the juvenile court 


This is similar to the detention center, but here 
the emphasis might be on data obtained from 
casework reports and the efficacy of one kind of 
disposition as contrasted with another in prevent- 
ing recidivism. 

The juveniles who reach the stage of either 
informal or formal disposition of their cases are 
more likely to be the serious, persistent offenders. 
Nevertheless, the decision-making process is im- 
portant at this point as well. The opinions and 
attitudes of the juvenile court judge and his staff, 
as well as the behavior of the juveniles, are crucial 
determinants of who will be here. Valuable studies 
may be made at this level, but this is not the level 
at which to attempt to learn the process whereby 
juveniles become delinquent. It is here that we 
may attempt to determine something about the 
factors that influence the decision to define a 
juvenile as a serious delinquent or the decision to 
deal with a juvenile in one manner rather than 
another. How important, for example, is family 
status as contrasted with economic status in influ- 
encing a judge’s decision?2! How does this vary 
from judge to judge? 


Research in the diagnostic center 


The population of a diagnostic center depends 
on the attitude of judges toward juvenile delin- 
quency, their conception of the diagnostic center 
and the intake policy of the diagnostic center. The 
diagnostic center population, by the very nature 
of the selection procedures of the community and 
the center, will be unrepresentative of the juvenile 
delinquents in our society. 

Quite aside from the grossly unrepresentative 
nature of the delinquents to be found in such an 
institution, a most abnormal environment has 
been provided for the study of delinquent be- 
havior. The diagnostic center is far removed 
physically and in social structure from the natural 
habitat of the juvenile. The most painstaking re- 
searcher or therapist finds himself working in a 
setting that may greatly influence the social be- 
havior of the juvenile and which cannot be fac- 
tored out from other stimuli that have influenced 
the juvenile’s previous behavior. This complicates 
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the task of the researcher and therapist. The re- 
searcher concludes that the diagnostic center 
is a poor place to study the processes whereby 
juveniles have acquired delinquent patterns of 
behavior. 

One other handicap facing the diagnostic center 
researcher, or therapist for that matter, is the lack 
of control groups. The professional staff assumes 
that the behavior observed in the center is the 
behavior of a delinquent juvenile, assuming that 
this has been the basis for referral. How well 
might it be that a nondelinquent control would 
behave in the same manner if placed in that 
particular institutional setting. One way to handle 
this would be to send samples of controls through 
the center along with those juveniles referred as a 
consequence of their problem behavior. This is 
difficult to do in a relatively free society. 

If the professional staff does observe the biased 
sample ot delinquents that is to be found in the 
typical diagnostic center, anything that is learned 
cannot be generalized to the vast bulk of juvenile 
delinquents who are not admitted to such an 
institution. 

These are some of the problems faced by pro- 
fessional persons who spend their lives attempting 
to understand and help juvenile delinquents and 
other types of deviants. 


Research in the guidance clinic 


The guidance clinic is very similar to the 
diagnostic center in one important respect and 
that is the selectivity of any group of juveniles 
whom one would be able to study as a consequence 
of their referral to such an establishment. It is 
true that increasing numbers of juveniles are 


“The crucial importance of a carefully designed re- 
search project cannot be overemphasized. While the 
researcher is beset with difficulties in this respect, it 
should be a challenge to his ingenuity. He should not 
be ready to accept defeat, particularly when attempting 
to provide for adequate control groups, but should insist 
on a research design that will enable him to test the 
hypotheses that he has set out to test.” 


being referred to guidance clinics and for reasons 
that would not lead most of us to believe that there 
is any mental disorder behind their behavior. 
Nevertheless, a sample of guidance clinic juveniles 
or children of any age does not provide a basis 
for making inferences about the behavior of 
delinquent juveniles or juveniles in general. This 
is, of course, a disappointing conclusion for child 
guidance clinic personnel to accept if they are ori- 


ented toward research. In such a situation the best 
thing that thy might do would be to study ran- 
domly selected controls from the larger population 
of juveniles so as to better ascertain the extent to 
which their clients are representative of other 
populations about which they may be inclined to 
make inferences. They may find that the charac- 
teristics of their clients which they believed to 
be discriminating and related to problem behavior 
are found with the same frequency in a normal 
population whose behavior has not led to their 
referral. This does not lead to the conclusion that 
there is then something abnormal and problematic 
about the entire juvenile population, as some are 
inclined to conclude. 

Additional studies of the effectiveness of child 
guidance clinics are also needed. 


Research in the training school 


Training school boys and girls are usually made 
up of boys and girls whose serious delinquent 
depredations have been persistently brought to 
the attention of the authorities. Several studies 
have shown that, quite aside from their official 
records, anonymous questionnaires reveal that the 
admitted delinquencies of training school boys and 
girls are more serious and more persistent than 
those of a high school population from the same 
region. It is true that there is some selectivity in 
institutional populations of this type on a basis 
other than the depredations committed by the 
juveniles, but these are the juveniles whom the 
community and its representatives consider to be 
of a type that requires most careful attention and 
deprivation of their freedom during a program 
of rehabilitation. 

In spite of the obstacles that are encountered 
in such a research setting, some very exciting and 
significant contributions can be made by the in- 
genious researcher. The existence of a subculture 
in the training school may soon result in the 
delinquent’s acquisition of roles that challenge the 
best efforts of the researcher. The basic problem 
is to find out what should be done in order to 
maximize the likelihood of adjustment on the out- 
side in the larger society after a period of training 
in isolation from that environment. Completely 
aside from studies of the process whereby the 
juvenile acquired the pattern of behavior that 
resulted in his institutionalization, studies may be 
made of the process of adjustment to the institu- 
tion, of role playing, of attitudinal change and of 
success or failure on parole, basing the decision to 
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parole or not on institutional and background 
data.?? 


Conclusion 


This has been a rather brief overview of the 
problems to be encountered by the researcher in 
a variety of settings, as well as a statement of the 
criteria which may be employed in determining 
who is competent to help the less fortunate people 
in our society. Although most of the references 
have been made to research problems in juvenile 
delinquency, the same basic problems exist for any 


22Some idea of what sociologists know about correctional institu- 
tions is summarized in: Lloyd E. Ohlin, Sociology and the Field of 
Corrections, New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1956, 58 pp. For a 
detailed description of the social system of a correctional institution 
see: Donald Clemmer, The Prison Community, Boston: The Christopher 
a aanee, 1940, 341 pp. and a paperback, New York: Rinehart 
an o., 1958. 


other type of deviant behavior in which we may be 
interested. 

The crucial importance of a carefully designed 
research project cannot be overemphasized. While 
the researcher is beset with difficulties in this 
respect, it should be a challenge to his ingenuity. 
He should not be ready to accept defeat, particu- 
larly when attempting to provide for adequate 
control groups, but should insist on a research 
design that will enable him to test the hypotheses 
that he has set out to test. 

Instead of a call for more of this or that 
program for training, rehabilitation or therapy, 
the cry should be for a research-oriented, experi- 
mental approach—so that problem behavior may 
be better understood, predicted and controlled in 
the future than it is at present. 


The Role of the Psychiatric Consultant 
in a State Training School 


By PovL W. TOUSSIENG, M.D. 


Staff Psychiatrist, Children’s Service, Menninger Foundation, and 
Consultant, Boys’ Industrial School, Topeka, Kansas. 


tention, and is being “solved” by as many 

experts from all walks of life as the problem 
of juvenile delinquency. Any self-respecting news- 
paper man, minister, teacher, politician, police- 
man, judge, civic club member, recreation special- 
ist, etc., etc., knows exactly what has to be done in 
order to lick the problem. And after the problem 
thus has been “solved,” it grows and grows, and is 
today almost assuming the proportions of a na- 
tional calamity. 

All of us directly engaged in work with juvenile 
delinquents have learned the hard way that it is an 
exceedingly complex problem, to which there is no 
“nat” solution. It is easy enough to suggest that a 
wild delinquent should have more discipline, but if 
this discipline merely embitters him more, and 
turns him even more against society—what has 
society then really gained? Consequently, it has 
been a relief for all of us that recent sociological 
studies indeed confirm that juvenile delinquency 
is a more complex problem, because it, for exam- 
ple. also has deep roots in the structure, nature, 
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culture, and morals of the community, and thus 
has begun to be thought of as representing the 
fever of a community, and not as a disease in its 
own right or as a failure of parental discipline. 

This may explain why successful work with de- 
linquents is possible only if the correctional or 
industrial schools are being supported actively by, 
and collaborate intensively with, the citizens in the 
surrounding community. We have known for a 
long time that the deeper the roots of the indus- 
trial schools in the community are, the better they 
can do their job. We also know that the more the 
delinquents can experience that there is a conti- 
nuity from the staff’s understanding and interest 
in the industria! schools to the understanding and 
interest of people in the surrounding statewide 
community, the more successful we become in our 
work. If the reverse is true, the results of treat- 
ment and rehabilitation usually are unsatisfac- 
tory. This observation is not hard to explain. If the 
support of a majority of citizens can be gained, 
many of them will prove to be willing and able to 
participate quite usefully in the rehabilitation 
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process, while it goes on in the industrial school 
and afterwards. 

Riding on the crest of its recent spectacular 
progress in treating hitherto “hopeless” condi- 
tions, psychiatry has also become active in the field 
of juvenile delinquency by offering treatment and 
consultation assistance. Because of this, and be- 
cause of the current popularity of psychiatry, 
psychiatric consultants have been appointed in 
many places. Unfortunately this is often done be- 
fore there has been any real planning of the con- 
sultation service, an evaluation of the industrial 
school’s readiness and ability to accept and imple- 
ment suggestions made by the consultants, an 
evaluation of what, if anything, the consultant can 
contribute, where he can and should fit in, and 
what his role and responsibility will be. Yet, all 
these things need to be thought through in ad- 
vance, as a lack of planning may lead to unneces- 
sary and unfortunate disappointment with the 
consultation experience, and even may become 
painful both for the school and the consulting 
psychiatrist. 


“We have known for a long time that the deeper 
the roots of the industrial schools in the community 
are, the better they can do their job. We also know 
that the more the delinquents can experience that 
there is a continuity from the staff’s understanding and 
interest in the industrial schools to the understanding 
and interest of people in the surrounding statewide 
community, the more successful we become in our work. 
If the reverse is true, the results of treatment and 
rehabilitation usually are unsatisfactory. This obser- 
vation is not hard to explain. If the support of a 
majority of citizens can be gained, many of them will 
prove to be willing and able to participate quite use- 
fully in the rehabilitation process, while it goes on in 
the industrial school and afterwards.” 


It is these problems, then, that will be discussed 
here, as they are crucial in terms of really getting 
something out of the usually rather hard-to-get, 
and expensive, psychiatric consultation time. 


Purpose and Goals of the Training School 


First of all, before hiring a psychiatric consul- 
tant, the industrial school needs to define for itself 
what the purpose and goal of the program in the 
industrial school is. If the goal is custody and in- 
carceration, or if the goal is moral correction 
through atonement, or if the school’s program is 
exclusively inspirational, vocational, and re-educa- 
tional, the psychiatric consultant, because of the 
inevitable limitations of his medical and psychiat- 
ric professional training, will have considerably 
less to contribute than in an industrial school 


where the goal of the program is treatment, that 
is, the bringing about of a change in the children’s 
psychosocial attitude on a deeper level. We have to 
remember that we can speak of treatment only if 
we do not merely try to bring about a change in 
overt social behavior, but also work toward a cor- 
responding change in the attitudes and emotions 
of the child as they exist behind his social front. 
Treatment defined in this manner involves the 
planned use of group living experiences of voca- 
tional training, academic education, recreation, 
religion, and social casework, but is, and must be, 
based on a thorough understanding of each indi- 
vidual delinquent’s psychological and social needs. 
This understanding can be attained only from 
intensive psychological study, which also will re- 
veal which youngsters in addition will need some 
kind of psychiatric therapy. 


How the Psychiatrist Can Help 


The very fact that juvenile delinquency has such 
complex roots also determines that any treatment 
program in an industrial school must be multi- 
pronged. Psychiatry and the availability of psychi- 
atric treatment adds a strong and useful prong to 
a treatment program, but it cannot be all the treat- 
ment, nor should it take the place of any of the 
other prongs which need to be as strong as possi- 
ble in their own right. Psychiatry can help in 
strengthening the other prongs, because it can give 
staff members in other departments a deeper 
understanding of the needs and reactions of an 
individual child. Psychiatry concerns itself with 
that which makes people tick at any given mo- 
ment, both when diagnostic appraisals are made, 
as well as in ongoing psychiatric treatment. 
Psychiatry, therefore, is in the best position to 
offer a deeper kind of understanding. It is impor- 
tant to avoid, however, psychiatry taking over 
the role or functions of the other departments, 
as an industrial school cannot accomplish its 
purpose if it is converted into some kind of men- 
tal hospital where the psychological patterns and 
psychopathology of the individual delinquents 
receive a lot of attention, while other factors con- 
tributing to delinquent behavior are reduced to 
a secondary position. Whenever one factor in the 
total picture is being stressed at the expense of 
other factors, any rehabilitation program for 
delinquents is bound to become less effective. 

A psychiatric consultant can become far more 
useful to an industrial school if the school al- 
ready has or acquires certain clinical resources, 
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e.g., in the form of clinical psychologists and psy- 
chiatric social workers, and if the school meets cer- 
tain professional standards, so far as staff train- 
ing and staff experience are concerned. These 
trained people will be able to understand and im- 
plement suggestions made by the psychiatrist for 
better, and just as importantly, will be able to in- 
dependently translate these suggestions into their 
own work. A psychiatrist rarely can give a cot- 
tage supervisor specific suggestions as to how to 
handle an individual child, but he can help the 
supervisor to better understand the child’s way 
of reacting, and the supervisor can then apply 
his own special skills on the basis of this under- 
standing. For these reasons, it is even more desi- 
rable for industrial schools to set up staff devel- 
opment programs, with inservice training courses, 
seminars, and conferences, as a_ psychiatric 
consultant can be used as teacher, advisor, or 
discussant and at the same time can become far 
more useful to the total program in the school. 

The psychiatrist can be of great help in the eval- 
uation, screening, and setting up of treatment 
goals for newly admitted children. Except in 
very special cases, it is a misuse of the consul- 
tant’s time to ask him to examine or interview 
children himself in the limited time he generally 
has available. This “footwork” can be done far 
better and more economically by the school’s own 
staff provided, of course, there are people on the 
staff competent of doing such evaluations. This 
will free the consultant to assist with the screen- 
ing and planning for children, either with the 
people who are or will be working with the child- 
ren, or with a greater number of staff people, 
when individual cases are used as teaching ma- 
terial in a kind of continuous staff seminar. 

It should be stressed, also, that a consultant 
cannot be of much use if his suggestions merely 
are filed after a conference and are not followed. 
In one large institution a number of consultants 
were asked in succession to see certain children 
who presented special behavior problems. Each 
consultant interviewed and examined the child 
and made suggestions, but none of these were 
followed. Naturally the problems continued, re- 
sulting merely in one more consultation with yet 
another of the consultants. It was only after a 
while that the consultants mutually found out 
how they had been used, and got this practice 
stopped. They were dismayed, then, to find that 
the personnel in the meantime had developed a 
tremendous animosity toward psychiatry, because 


the consultations had not led to a magical dis- 
solution of the problems. This animosity was re- 
solved only after an inservice training seminar 


“Psychiatry and the availability of psychiatric treat- 
ment adds a strong and useful prong to a treatment 
program, but it cannot be all the treatment, nor should 
it take the place of any of the other prongs which need 
to be as strong as possible in their own right. Psychi- 
atry can help in strengthening the other prongs, be- 
cause it can give staff members in other departments a 
deeper understanding of the needs and reactions of an 
individual child. Psychiatry concerns itself with that 
which makes people tick at any given moment, both 
when diagnostic appraisals are made, as well as in on- 
going psychiatric treatment. Psychiatry, therefore, is in 
the best position to offer a deeper kind of understanding.” 


had conveyed to the institutional staff on a more 
realistic basis what the role of psychiatry was, 
and had helped the staff understand its own role 
in a total treatment program. 


The Psychiatrist’s Qualifications 


So far, we have said a lot about the training 
schools and relatively little about the psychia- 
trists. However, the qualifications of the psychi- 
atrist are, of course, just as important. Psychi- 
atrists do not invariably receive training in work 
with children during their training in general 
psychiatry. It is important, therefore, that the 
psychiatrist has had experience within the field 
of child psychiatry and also within the field of 
juvenile delinquency. It is also important to con- 
sider that there are different schools of thought 
within the field of psychiatry. One school, often 
called the “organic school,” attempts to manipu- 
late the children and their environment, and 
supplements these efforts with physical proce- 
dures such as drugs and shock treatment. The 
other school of thought, usually called the “dy- 
namic school of thought,” bases its ideas on the 
findings and teachings of psychoanalysis. It con- 
cerns itself with human motivations and the 
“dynamic” interplay between drives, needs, and 
outside pressures in a given personality. In gen- 
eral, psychiatrists belonging to this school of 
thought are much less likely to advocate “one- 
easy-gimmick” solutions, and they, therefore, 
will fit better into schools where a multipronged 
treatment program is used than in schools which 
base their approach to the rehabilitation on one 
special idea. 

The psychiatrist should be able to express him- 
self in everyday language, and should preferably 
be familiar with the variety of subcultures in the 
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admission area.! He should be able to understand 
the role of society in defining the functions of, 
and the program in, the institution so that he 
does not through his consultation work alienate 
the school from the taxpaying public. The con- 
sultant must be familiar with the total structure 
of the school and should be asked before he is 
hired about his impressions as to the need for 
consultation in the school, as to his opinion of 
the school’s readiness for consultation, and as 
to his potential contributions to the school. Only 
in this way can the school staff evaluate whether 
they feel they can work with the psychiatrist. 


What the Psychiatrist Should Not Do 


It must be understood by everyone concerned, 
also the psychiatrist, that the consultant will 
not and should not determine the program at the 
school, and that he should not assume any part 
of the responsibility or the privilege to execute 
and implement that program. The consultant 
should never make decisions for the school nor 
should he ever be asked to supervise actual clin- 
ical work, as this will invalidate his usefulness 
as a consultant totally. Because of the limitations 
of his training the psychiatrist should never be 
expected to teach educational methods or voca- 
tional methods, as this is totally outside the area 
of psychiatry. On the other hand, it is not useful 
either to ask the consultant to teach psychiatric 
treatment methods to nonpsychiatric personnel, 
as these methods can be quite harmful in the 
hands of people who do not have a sufficient pro- 
fessional background. 

Finally, and I am adding this only for the sake 
of completeness, the consultant should not be 
asked to treat or professionally evaluate staff 
members, as this will make his position at the 
school untenable right away, or in the long run. 
This does not mean, however, that the psychia- 
trist cannot be consulted regarding staff tensions 
and staff conflicts as he, as a not directly involved 
observer, often can make valuable contributions 
in this area, mainly because of his thorough 
understanding of forces at work in groups and in 
interpersonal relationships. 


An Illustration of Psychiatric Consultation 


The writer would like to give a concrete illu- 
stration of some of the points discussed above 
by quoting experiences from his work as a con- 


1 For these and the following remarks see also: 


“The Consultant 
Psychiatrist in a Family 


Service Agency,”’ Group for the Advancement 


of Psychiatry, Report No. 34, March 1956. 


sultant to the Kansas Boys’ Industrial School 
in Topeka. The situation there is not very typical, 
however, because the Boys’ Industrial School 
already for years has had an active, full-time 
staff of psychologists and social workers and, in 
the last decade, has had one or more psychiatrists 
on the staff on a permanent full-time, or tempo- 
rary, part-time basis. Furthermore, the school 
has had consultation service from several highly 
experienced senior consultants for a number of 
years now. Before the author was appointed as 
an additional consultant, he had been working at 
the school as a group therapist for 3 years and 
thus was thoroughly familiar with and identi- 
fied with the program there. In the meantime, 
many staff members had become personal ac- 
quaintances and friends. His familiarity with 
the school and its staff made it much easier for 
him to fit himself into the program and to make 
himself available in a flexible manner, because 
he knew and understood the needs of the school. 


“Psychiatrists do not invariably receive training in 
work with children during their training in general 
psychiatry. It is important, therefore, that the psychi- 
atrist has had experience within the field of child 
psychiatry and also within the field of juvenile delin- 
quency.” 


The consultant’s functions have changed from 
time to time, as the school’s needs have changed, 
and will continue to change. The initial assign- 
ment involved participation in diagnostic con- 
ferences on new boys and assistance in the plan- 
ning of their program at the school, by trying to 
arrive at as thorough an understanding as pos- 
sible of the boys under consideration. 

These conferences were attended by staff mem- 
bers from all departments in the school. After a 
while a number of psychiatrists still in training 
were required by the school’s clinical director 
to also attend the conferences. The consultant 
found himself divided between his clinical re- 
sponsibility toward the staff in setting up a treat- 
ment plan for the boy who was being “staffed,” 
and between his obligation to teach his younger 
colleagues, which, for example, involved answer- 
ing their sometimes rather involved or even 
esoteric questions. The result was that both 
parties became dissatisfied. Some staff members 
felt the conferences were way over their heads 
and became impatient with the “waste of time,” 
while the young psychiatrists complained that 
they were not getting enough out of the confer- 
ences. This was resolved initially by setting up 
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a special seminar time for the psychiatrists after 
the conference, but this represented a blow to 
the school staff members who, rightfully,. felt 


“The psychiatrist should not be asked to treat or 
professionally evaluate staff members, as this will make 
his position at the school untenable right away, or in 
the long run. This does not mean, however, that the 
psychiatrist cannot be consulted regarding staff tensions 
and staff conflicts as he, as a not directly involved 
observer, often can make valuable contributions in this 
area, mainly because of his thorough understanding of 
eae. at work in groups and in interpersonal relation- 
ships.’ 


they were being reduced in status. The right 
solution to the problem was found when the diag- 
nostic conferences were tightened and stream- 
lined somewhat more, and the young psychiatrists 
were told they could sit in on the conferences but 
that the focus had to remain on the planning for 
the child being “staffed.” 

This example has been quoted here to illustrate 
that psychiatric consultation can disturb an ex- 
isting staff equilibrium, and that such disturb- 
ances have to do with a lack of definition of the 
consultant’s role. He either is the diagnostic con- 


sultant or the teacher of students, but cannot do 
both unless a solution is found which is totally 
compatible with the school’s program and goals. 
Only as such a solution is found can staff equi- 
librium be re-established and will the consultant’s 
contribution again become constructive. 


Summary 


In summing up, the need for mutual good will 
in a consultation relationship between a psychia- 
trist and an industrial school must be stressed. 
This relationship represents a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for all involved, including the consultant, 
to conquer new ground in our fight against one 
of the worst blights in present-day society—ju- 
venile delinquency. It is hoped that many more 
hands will become available to help lift the 
heavy curtain still hiding so many important 
facts from us, and that it may prove possible to 
find better and more efficient ways to help the 
kids entrusted to us so that they, in turn, can be 
helped to live a more satisfying and gratifying 
life. 


Role of the Police in the Protection of 
Children From Neglect and Abuse 


By LYNN D. SWANSON 


Consultant on Specialized Police Services for Children and Youth, Technical Aid Branch 
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States totaled 124,000 in 1958. These cases 
increased by 9 percent between 1957 and 
1958.1 Preliminary data for 1959 indicate a fur- 
ther increase of about 3 percent to a total of 
128,000 in that year. Thus, the upward trend 
which began in 1951 and occurred in each sub- 
sequent year, except 1956, continues. Other than 
those reaching the court, additional cases were 
dealt with by certain community agencies with- 
out referral to court. 
Throughout the country, services for neglected 
and abused children may be provided by a vari- 
ety of community agencies, such as child guidance 
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1 Juvenile Court Statistics, 1958. Statistical Series No. 57. Washington, 
D.C. Children’s Bureau, U. S. 
Welfare, 1960, p. 5. 


. Department of Health, Education, and 


and mental *ealth clinics, family service and 
child welfare agencies, and recreational and other 
character-building agencies. 

While it is generally recognized that police 
departments have an important function in pro- 
tecting children who are neglected in most com- 
munities, no agreement has been reached by 
either police departments or community agencies 
as to the appropriate role of the police. Nor has 
there been effective coordination of police activi- 
ties with activities of other agencies. 

Because the role of the police in this area of 
community services has not been clearly defined, 
many questions arise. Should police officers receive 
and respond to complaints about neglected child- 
ren? Are investigations of these complaints an 
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appropriate function of the police? What consti- 
tutes an “evaluation” by the police? What should 
be the role of the police in taking children into 
custody and in using shelter care facilities? How 
can the police and community agencies work to- 
gether in planning services for neglected and 
abused children? 

The aim of this paper is to discuss certain as- 
pects of neglect raised by these questions and to 
help clarify the role of the police in the community 
network of agencies working together to protect 
children from neglect and abuse. The areas to be 
discussed include: the investigation of neglect 
cases, referrals to community agencies, taking 
children into custody, use of shelter care, and com- 
munity planning for the protection of children 
from neglect and abuse. 


Traditional Role of the Police 


Police officers are responsible for the protection 
of life and property and for the preservation of 
peace in the community. Specifically, they investi- 
gate, apprehend and bring to the attention of 
appropriate prosecuting officials persons who have 
been involved in criminal offenses, both felonies 
and misdemeanors. In addition, the police have 
regulatory activities, such as directing vehicular 
and pedestrian traffic and inspecting a variety of 
licensed establishments. 


The Police Role in Cases of Neglect 


Generally, the role of the police in cases of neg- 
lect can be broken down into receiving and investi- 
gating, verifying, evaluating, and disposing of 
complaints. 

Receiving and Investigating Complaints.—Situ- 
ations involving neglect of children usually are 
brought to the attention of the police by someone 
other than the parents. Other instances of neglect 
are observed by the police responding to other 
complaints, such as domestic disturbances. Many 
of these complaints concern children caught in 
the middle of family crises such as destitution, 
loss of the home, violent fights of parents, and 
parents who threaten suicide. These crises often 
lead to children being left alone, locked in closets, 
undernourished, or severely beaten. The following 


2 Standards for Specialized Courts Dealing with Children. Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 346. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office. 1954. p. 11; Child Welfare Services. Children’s Bureau Publica- 
tion No. 359. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office. 1957. 
p. 11; John P. Kenny and Dan G. Pursuit, Police Work with Juveniles, 
2nd ed. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas Publisher. 1959. p. 260; 
Municipal Police Administration. 4th ed. Chicago: International City 
Managers Association. 1954. p. 1. 

3 “Neglect, Social Deviance, and Community Action,” NPPA Journal, 
Vol. 6, No. 1, January 1960, p. 22. 


examples are typical of the many complaints re- 


ceived each year by the police throughout the 
country: 


Responded to a complaint concerning three children, 
ages 2 to 6, left alone in a parked car for several hours. 
Observation indicated that the children were dirty and 


unkempt, cold and hungry, poorly clothed and in need of 
medical care. 


Responded to a domestic disturbance where drinking 
parents had been fighting. Children were frightened 


and appeared to be abused by parents. The home was 
in disorder. 


Responded to a complaint about several children, ages 
3 to 7, left alone in a small apartment for several hours. 
Complaint indicated that this situation was not new but 
was being reported to an official agency for the first 


time. 

A variety of sources point out the authority and 
responsibility of the police for receiving and re- 
sponding to complaints of the type illustrated. 

These authorities? see the police department as 
an appropriate agency investigating complaints 
of this type, filling petitions for court hearings, 
and referring cases to community welfare agen- 
cies. They recognize that police procedures in 
cases of neglect are in many respects similar to 
those used in cases of delinquency and that the 
investigation of offenses is primarily a police 
function. Another authority states that the police 
are permanently in the field of child protection 
since no other community service is organized to 
perform all of the functions of the police in rela- 
tion to neglect and abuse.* 

A certain amount of overlapping is evident in 
regard to the police departments and community 
agencies receiving and responding to complaints of 
neglect. A question can be raised whether th: 
police department or any other community agency 
can handle, by itself, all complaints of neglect 
which arise in a community. Neglect is not con- 
fined to an 8-hour day. Just because the police de- 
partment is the only agency with responsibilities 
in this area that is open 24 hours a day and 7 days 
a week, it should not be expected to deal with all 
complaints of neglect. However, the police depart- 
ment is probably in the best position to respond to 
emergency complaints of neglect where children 
are in immediate danger since it provides continu- 
ous service and has the means to move into such a 
situation without delay. On the other hand, com- 
plaints which appear to be chronic or nonemer- 
gency in nature should be referred directly to the 
community agency providing service in this area. 

To insure an effective program, police depart- 
ments and community agencies need to work to- 
gether to coordinate their efforts in responding 
to complaints about neglect and abuse. Several 
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alternative methods might be considered for re- 
ceiving and responding to such complaints. Among 
these are a central referral unit, joint investiga- 
tions by the police and community agencies, and 
provisions for joint consultation. 

Verifying Complaints—The initial question 
which should concern the police in responding to 
reported complaints of abuse or neglect of a child 
is: Does neglect or abuse exist? This fact should 
be established by a proficient police investigation, 
based upon knowledge of the law and of the 
offenses governed by law, rules of evidence, and 
previous police experience in handling such com- 
plaints. Methods to gather evidence include state- 
ments of witnesses and complainant, interviews 
with parents and children, and general observa- 
tion. 


“A variety of sources point out the authority and 
responsibility of the police for receiving and responding 
to complaints of the type illustrated. These authorities 
see the police department as an appropriate agency 
investigating complaints of this type, filing petitions 
for court hearings, and referring cases to community 
welfare agencies. They recognize that police procedures 
in cases of neglect are in many respects similar to those 
used in cases of delinquency and that the investigation 
of offenses is primarily a police function. Another au- 
thority states that the police are permanently in the 
field of child protection since no other community 
service is organized to perform all of the functions of 
the police in relation to neglect and abuse.” 


Obvious cases of abuse or neglect can be verified 
immediately by observation. In cases less obvious, 
more facts and information may be needed before 
the complaint can be verified. Unsubstantiated 
cases of abuse or neglect should be closed after 
the police officer completes his investigation. 

Evaluating Complaints—After observing and 
investigating home conditions and discussing the 
case with the family and witnesses, an evaluation 
of the situation is made by the police officer. This 
evaluation includes those aspects of the case re- 
garded as legally and socially significant; the 
seriousness of the situation, the need for immedi- 
ate protection of the child, observations concern- 
ing the physical condition of the child, attitudes 
of parents, statements of witnesses, and general 
conditions of the home. This evaluation is not a 
social history—since it differs in purpose, scope, 
and degree—but is simply a process for arriving 
at police disposition. 

Nonemergency or chronic cases of abuse or neg- 
lect present a more difficult problem since many of 
the factors causing neglect are less obvious and 
generally require a more skilled diagnosis. Police 


officers should refer these cases to other commun- 
ity agencies after the initial investigation. Ordi- 
narily, such cases might more appropriately be 
referred to a community agency in the first 
instance. 

Disposing of the Case.—Generally, a police 
officer has discretion in disposing of complaints 
that have to do with neglect of children. One 
reason for this is that he is concerned not only 
with violations of law but also with the welfare 
of the persons involved. Dispositions generally 
fall into the following four categories: 

Case Closed, No Further Action Needed.—A 
number of cases can be closed by warning or 
reprimand. Generally, the release from further 
police involvement, with or without a reprimand, 
is regarded as a final police disposition. Based 
upon the information contained in the evaluation, 
certain cases can be disposed of at the home or 
at the station. An officer may indicate to the par- 
ents or other persons involved the possible reper- 
cussions in the event that the act is repeated. In 
addition, ‘‘on the spot” suggestions or appropriate 
educational material may be given to the family. 

Before disposing of certain cases, the officer 
generally should check records of the police de- 
partment and, in some cases, may also contact 
other community agencies to determine whether 
the family has been known previously. In any 
event, adequate records should be maintained re- 
garding the complaint, facts of the investigation, 
and the police disposition. 

Referral of Case to Police Unit Specializing in 
Children’s Cases.—Making a disposition in some 
neglect situations may be quite difficult. Many 
complex factors may be involved. In addition, the 
patrol force, being limited by scope of assignment, 
tour of duty and confinement to a patrol area, 
may be unable to make a disposition in certain 
cases. Many of these cases must be investigated 
more thoroughly to obtain additional facts and 
social information before a sound police disposi- 
tion can be made. When an officer is uncertain as 
to the best disposition of a case, he should be able 
to request assistance from, or refer the case 
directly to, a juvenile unit in the police depart- 
ment having specialized functions and competence 
to deal with cases of families and children. Police 
departments in rural and semirural areas often- 
times do not have the services of special police 
juvenile units. Therefore, when confronted with 
difficult neglect situations, these officers should 
seek advice from whatever resources are available 


“the 
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such as welfare and probation departments, pri- 
vate social agencies or visiting teachers. 

Such special juvenile police units should be 
trained to refer these families to appropriate 
community resources. In police departments which 
do not have these specialized units, one officer 
often is assigned this responsibility, which may be 
in addition to his regular duties. 

Referral to Community Agencies.—When an 
officer believes that court action is not necessary, 
but that certain factors indicate the need for some 
kind of help, he should refer the case to the appro- 
priate community agency. Referrals to such agen- 
cies for service or care should be made only with 
the consent of the child’s parents. Primarily, these 
cases would be minor, chronic or nonemergency in 
nature. In departments having juvenile police 
specialists, one of these officers should have the 
responsibility for handling referrals to commun- 
ity agencies. Agreements on type of cases to be 
referred and methods of referrals should be de- 
veloped between the police department and the 
social agencies in the community. 

Referral to Juvenile or Family Court.—The 
police should always refer cases of neglect and 
abuse to the court when a child is removed from 
his home and placed in a shelter care facility. Most 
of these children either have been abandoned, are 
without care or supervision or are in situations of 
immediate danger to their health or welfare. Even 
where it is not necessary to remove the child from 
his home, certain cases may need to be referred 
to the court. 

Generally, the police are required by statute to 
refer to court children taken into custody and 
placed in shelter care. Exceptions would be lost 
children or children whose parents have left their 
homes for a short time. In any event, when the 
police believe official action is necessary, the child’s 
case should be referred to court. From that point 
on, the court should assume responsibility. 


Taking Children Into Custody 


Taking children into custody is primarily a 
police function. By law, the police have the re- 
sponsibility and authority to take immediate cus- 
tody of children in danger of violence or serious 
injury. This authority may also be vested in other 
administrative agencies, such as a society for 
prevention of cruelty to children. Usually, such 
an agency is granted this authority by law.‘ 


4 Standards for Specialized Courts Dealing with Children, p. 45. 


In any event, persons having the responsibility 
for taking children into custody or for arresting 
parents involved in neglect situations should be 
informed concerning the laws covering such ac- 
tion, including the law of arrest; instructed in the 
use of force and as to the limits of force; trained 
in self-protection in order to minimize the danger 
to themselves and the public in certain situations, 
such as when confronted with intoxicated and 
mentally deranged persons; and trained to decide 
whether a criminal charge can be taken against an 
adult. Generally, the police have this knowledge 
and training, as well as the responsibility to take 
this action. 


“All communities should have some type of shelter 
care facility to take care of children in emergency 
situations. The lack of such a facility presents a serious 
problem in many communities, often resulting in child- 
ren having to be held in detention homes or jails. 
Every effort should be made by the police to find suit- 
able temporary care through an appropriate community 
agency.” 


When questions arise as to the need to take a 
child into custody, the police, if possible, should 
consult with social agencies about the desirability 
of such action. Distinction should be made between 
the desirability of taking children into custody 
and statutory grounds for such action. The police 
cannot take children into custody merely upon the 
request of an individual or a social agency. They 
must determine whether sufficient grounds exist 
for such action. Since the police have the responsi- 
bility and authority, the final decision to take 
children into custody must rest with them. Where 
another community agency has such powers con- 
ferred upon it by law, that agency may, of course, 
also take such action. 

Not all children taken into custody by the police 
must come under the jurisdiction of the court. 
Exceptions are lost children and children left 
alone because of emergency family situations, such 
as hospitalization of one or both parents. Such 
children may be held temporarily pending ar- 
rangements by the parents for permanent care or 
return home. 

Statutes of some states provide certain safe- 
guards governing the process by which children 
are placed in shelter care. For example, a number 
of state juvenile court statutes are similar to the 
Standard Family and Juvenile Court Acts which 
provide that the officer or other person who brings 
a child to a detention or shelter facility shall at 
once give notice to the court and that no child 
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shall be held in detention or shelter care longer 
than 24 hours, excluding Sundays and holidays, 
unless a petition has been filed.® 

All communities should have some type of 
shelter care facility to take care of children in 
emergency situations. The lack of such a facility 
presents a serious problem in many communities, 
often resulting in children having to be held in 
detention homes or jails. Every effort should be 
made by the police to find suitable temporary care 
through an appropriate community agency. 


“When an officer believes that court action is not 
necessary, but that certain factors indicate the need 
for some kind of help, he should refer the case to the 
appropriate community agency. Referrals to such agen- 
cies for service or care should be made only with the 
consent of the child’s parents. Primarily, these cases 
would be minor, chronic or nonemergency in nature. In 
departments having juvenile police specialists, one of 
these officers should have the responsibility for handling 
referrals to community agencies. Agreements on type 
of cases to be referred and methods of referrals should 
be developed between the police department and the 
social agencies in the community.” 


When proper shelter care facilities are not avail- 
able, the police often attempt to find relatives or 
friends of the family to care for the children 
temporarily. Unless the relative’s or friend’s home 
is approved for temporary placement by an 
agency, police officers should be cautious about 
such placements. In some instances, that action 
has led to children being exposed to additional 
risks of neglect or personal injury. An alternative 
is to hold the child temporarily in a facility, such 
as a sheriff’s home. 


Handling of Adults Involved in Abuse 
and Neglect Situations 


Police officers should be permitted to exercise 
some discretion with respect to referring parents 
for prosecution in cases of neglect. Often, cases 
which at first appear to involve willful neglect 
may not be so judged after all the facts become 
available and are evaluated. These cases might be 
referred to a community agency, such as a family 
or child welfare agency. In any event, police action 
in cases of neglect of children by parents should 
be based, insofar as possible, on the fact that 
“the continuing relationship between child and 
parent will need to be taken into consideration in 
deciding whether or not the adult is to be 
charged.’® In many communities, the juvenile 

5 Standard Family and Juvenile Court Acts. Article IV, Section 16. 
New York: National Probation and Parole Association. April and 
October 1957. p. 129 and p. 357. 


® Police Services for Juveniles, Children’s Bureau Publication No. 
344. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1954. p. 36. 
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court staff is available to advise as to the desira- 
bility of such action. 


Community Planning of Services 
for Neglected Children 


Every community needs an adequate program 
for the protection of children from neglect and 
abuse. The police, the court and other community 
agencies involved must all take part in the neces- 
sary planning. 

Some progress in this area has been reported. 
For example, the police and social agencies in 
one community reached agreements regarding the 
type of cases to be referred by the police and 
accepted for treatment by the social agencies. 
Another community has a police officer assigned 
to a social agency with the responsibility for 
investigating certain complaints of neglect. Still 
another community is using a joint police-social 
worker investigation of neglect complaints. This 
service is available both day and night. 

Further study and research is needed to evalu- 
ate the effectiveness of such programs. Neverthe- 
less, these experiments do indicate a spirit of 


cooperation among agencies. Such cooperation. 


does not happen overnight. Working agreements 
among the community agencies and departments 
come about only after many conferences and 
much effort. These agreements usually lead to 
understanding of the philosophies and goals of 


“When questions arise as to the need to take a child 
into custody, the police, if possible, should consult with 
social agencies about the desirability of such action. 
Distinction should be made between the desirability of 
taking children into custody and statutory grounds for 
such action. The police cannot take children into custody 
merely upon the request of an individual or a social 
agency. They must determine whether sufficient grounds 
exist for such action. Since the police have the responsi- 
bility and authority, the final decision to take children 
into custody must rest with them. Where another 
community agency has such powers conferred upon it 
pag that agency may, of course, also take such 
action.” 


all the agencies involved, frank discussion of 
issues hampering effective coordination of serv- 
ices, and flexibility in administrative policy and 
direction in developing experimental pilot pro- 
jects. 

Although some progress is being made in co- 
ordinating community programs for neglected 
children, still in many communities throughout 
the United States the only service for the pro- 
tection of children from neglect and abuse is 
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provided by the law-enforcement agency. The 
degree or manner in which this protection is ex- 
ercised varies from community to community. 


“Although some progress is being made in coordinat- 

- ing community programs for neglected children, still 

‘ in many communities throughout the United States the 

only service for the protection of children from neglect 

. and abuse is provided by the law-enforcement agency. 

The degree of manner in which this protection is ex- 
ercised varies from community to community.” 


_ Much more work needs to be done to standard- 
ize law-enforcement services for neglected child- 
ren. And even before that, a common philosophy 
in regard to cases of neglect needs to be adopted 


by all the police, from the recruit to the experi- 
enced officer. In addition, basic police training 
should provide all police officers with more know- 
ledge and skills to work with children and fam- 
ilies. Police officers having specialized duties in 
this area should have intensive training. 

But more is needed to assure protection of child- 
ren from abuse and neglect than well-trained and 
qualified law-enforcement officers. Important as 
this is, an effective program is not possible with- 
out teamwork with the court and other community 
agencies—teamwork brought about by mutual 
recognition of and respect for the contribution 


each agency makes to protect abused and neglected 
children. 


A Sociological Analysis of Criminal Homicide 


By MARVIN E. WOLFGANG, PH.D. 
Associate Professor, Department of Sociology, University of Pennsylvania 


URDER and other types of criminal homicide 
| Mi are deviations of the most serious and 
visible kind in our society. Public concern, 
‘She amount of time the police spend in detection 
‘and investigation, the ratio of the number of police 
to the number of these crimes, and the quantity 
of stories in literature and the drama that use 
murder as a central theme all attest to the interest 
we have in homicide. However, the television or 
literary mystery usually is concerned with the 
relatively rare premeditated type of killing. Most 
homicides have typical forms and are crimes of 
passion that arise from a world of violence. 

’ The typical criminal slayer is a young man in 
his twenties who kills another man only slightly 
older. Both are of the same race; if Negro, the 
slaying is commonly with a knife, if white, it is a 
beating with fists and feet on a public street. Men 
kill and are killed between four and five times 
more frequently than women, but when a woman 
kills she most likely has a man as her victim and 
does it with a butcher knife in the kitchen. A 
woman killing a woman is extremely rare, for she 
is most commonly slain by her husband or other 
close friend by a beating in the bedroom. 

' 1 Marvin E. Wolfgang, Patterns in Criminal Homicide, + ore 


N. Y.: Farrar, Strauss and Cudahy, 196 

3 Stuart Palmer, A Study of Murder, New York, N. Y.: Thomas Y. 
trowell, 1960. 
. *Paul Bohannan (ed.), African Yomicide and Suicide, Princeton, 
4. J.: Princeton University Press, 1960. 


These are some of the findings of a study more 
fully described in Patterns in Criminal Homi- 
cide.1 Since publication of this book, a variety 
of requests for a summary discussion have come 
to my desk, partly, I imagine, because of the recent 
renewed interest in the sociopsychological aspects 
of criminal homicide reflected in Guttmacher’s 
The Mind of the Murderer,” Palmer’s A Study of 
Murder,’ and in Bohannan’s African Homicide 
and Suicide.t What follows, therefore, is an ab- 
breviated analysis of my own sociological study 
with suggestive theoretical points of departure 
for additional research. For detailed information 
of the research methods and interpretive analysis 
of criminal homicide, the reader is referred to the 
present author’s book. 


What Is Criminal Homicide? 


The popular press and even some of our na- 
tional, state, and municipal police officials some- 
times confuse murder with other types of criminal 
homicide. As every capable policeman should 
know, homicide is the killing of another person 
and is divided into criminal and noncriminal 
homicide. The former category comprises murder 
(commonly in the first and second degree) as well 
as voluntary (nonnegligent) and involuntary 
(negligent) manslaughter. Noncriminal homicide 
is excusable, or a killing in self-defense, and justi- 
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fiable homicide, or homicide performed as a legal 
duty by a peace officer or executioner. Confusion 
of these terms, mixing criminal with noncriminal 
cases, and mislabeling murder for other types of 
criminal homicides, has occurred in both profes- 
sional and popular studies. 

In order to produce some clarity among these 
terms and to provide a sociological and statistical 
analysis of criminal homicide, research was con- 
ducted in Philadelphia, using all criminal homi- 
cides recorded by the Philadelphia Homicide 
Squad from January 1, 1948 though December 31, 
1952. Excusable and justifiable homicides were ex- 
cluded from the study and concentration was only 
on criminal cases listed by the police. I spent many 
long hours over several years collecting the data 
and participating in arrest and interrogation of 
offenders, and I have the highest respect for the 
police officers with whom I came into contact 
during that period. The homicide detectives con- 
sistently showed due respect for the constitutional 
rights of persons they arrested as well as an at- 
titude of understanding rather than that of ven- 
geance and retribution. These are, of course, 
qualities desirable in all police officers, for their 
function is to protect as well as to apprehend, to 
make suspects available for prosecution, but not 
to judge guilty. 

It is almost axiomatic in criminal statistics that 
for purposes of determining the amount and type 
of crime committed in a community, police statis- 
tics yield the most valid data.5 Too many cases are 
lost through court trials to use court statistics, 
and to use prison data means a still further reduc- 
tion of cases that are highly selected to result in 
incarceration instead of probation or some other 
form of disposition. For this reason, police 
statistics were used to obtain the most valid 
picture of criminal homicides over this 5-year 
period. 

Another important aspect of the research 
design was to distinguish between victims and 
offenders in terms of their major social character- 
istics. Usually this distinction is not maintained 
in studies of homicide, especially in those that rely 
only on mortality statistics published by the Office 
of Vital Statistics from death certifications. The 
Philadelphia study and review of the literature 

5 The advantages of police statistics and limitations of other sources 
Law and Criminology, (September 1931), 22: 335-356; T. Sellin, 
nality in Geographic Areas,” Proceedings of the American Philosophi- 


cal Society (April 1953) 97: 163-167. For additional references, see 
the author’s Patterns in Criminal Homicide, p. 12, n. 1 
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on criminal homicide reveal that much confusion 
of terminology pervades the field; that data about 
victims often are confused with data about 
offenders; rates per population unit are sometimes 
confused with reports about proportionate distri- 
butions or percentages of criminal slayings. We 
have emphasized constantly the invalidity of. 
inferring characteristics about victims from 
criminal] statistics, some of which supply data 
only for offenders; or of inferring characteristics 
about offenders from mortality statistics, which 
supply data only for victims. 


“The popular press and even some of our national, 
state, and municipal police officials sometimes confuse 
murder with other types of criminal homicide. As every 
capable policeman should know, homicide is the killing 
of another person and is divided into criminal and 
noncriminal homicide. The former category comprises 
murder (commonly in the first and second degree) as 
well as voluntary (nonnegligent) and involuntary (neg- 
ligent) manslaughter. Noncriminal homicide is excus- 
able, or a killing in self-defense, and justifiable homi- 
cide, or homicide performed as a legal duty by a peace 
officer or executioner. Confusion of these terms, mixing 
criminal with noncriminal cases, and mislabeling murder 
for other types of criminal homicides, has occurred in 
both professional and popular studies.” 


Most previous research has examined either the 
victim or the offender. In the present work, 
analysis has been made of both victims and 
offenders, separately, as distinct units, but also as 
mutual participants in the homicide. A broad 
social approach is interested both in the active, 
“to kill,” and in the passive, “to be killed.” It is 
one type of analysis to consider victims as a social 
group and offenders as another social group; it is 
quite a different and more refined type of analysis 
to consider specific victim-offender relationships, 
and to find race, sex, age, and other patterns 
among them. 

During the period from 1948 through 1952 
there were 588 cases of criminal homicide in 
Philadelphia; i.e., there were 588 victims. Because 
several people were sometimes involved in killing 
one person, there were 621 offenders arrested by 
the police and taken into custody. In terms of a 
mean annual rate per 100,000 population in the 
city, the victim rate was 5.7 and the offender rate 
6.0. This is neither high nor low. Compared with 
18 other cities across the country, each of which 
had a population of a quarter of a million or more 
in 1950, Philadelphia ranks ninth, with the range 
between Miami having a victim rate of 15.1 and 
Milwaukee having a low of 2.3. New York’s rate 
was only 3.7, Los Angeles 4.0, and Chicago 7.8. 
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The rate for Pennsylvania as a whole for 1950 
was only 3.5, but the most fair comparison is 
between cities of comparable size.® 

The years 1948-52 were advantageous years for 
research purposes because the census fell exactly 
in the middle of this period so that the population 
statistics for 1950 could be used for computing 
a rate for any of the single 5 years or for all of 
them together. Moreover, it should be noted that 
the data collected from police files and used to 
analyze suggested associations and questions are 
expressed in numerical and percentage frequency 
distributions, in rates per 100,000 population in 
some cases, and in ratios. In order to safeguard 
against loose generalizations, several tests of 
statistical significance were employed. 


Some Basic Findings: Race, Sex, and Age 


Research has shown that although criminal 
homicide is largely an unplanned act, there are 
nonetheless in the act regular uniformities and 
patterns. We have found, as previous research 
has noted, that there is a statistically significant 
association between criminal homicide and the 
race and sex of both victim and offender. Negroes 
and males involved in homicide far exceed their 
proportions in the general population and rates 
for these two groups are many times greater than 
for whites and females. The rate per 100,000 by 
race and sex of offenders reveals the following 
rank order of magnitude: Negro males (41.7), 
Negro females (9.3), white males (3.4), and white 
females (.4). Although Negroes of either sex, and 
males of either race, are positively related to 
criminal slayings, the association between race 
and homicide is statistically more significant than 
that between sex and homicide. This relationship 
of Negroes and males to criminal homicide con- 
firms reports and studies made elsewhere in this 
country, although the proportion of female of- 
fenders is reportedly much higher in England. 
It should be noted, however, that the whole of the 
British Isles has no more criminal homicides in a 
year than the city of Philadelphia alone (or about 
125 annually). 

Among offenders, the age group 20-24 predomi- 
nates with a rate of 12.6 per 100,000, while the 

6It is obvious to any student in the field that there are many 
criminal offenses committed that are never reported or recorded by 
social visibility of crime, or the varying degrees of high and low 
reportability of specific offenses, leads us to suggest that there is a 

7 For the most part, the statistical tests involved use of the non- 


parametric technique of Chi-square (X2) with corrections for con- 
tinuity and a probability level of (P) less than .05. 


highest rate for victims is in the age group 25-34. 
In short, victims are generally older than their 
offenders; the median age of the former being 
35.1 years and of the latter, 31.9 years. The 
importance of the race factor here is striking in 
view of the fact that the lowest 5-year age-specific 
rates for Negro males and females are similar to, 
or higher than the highest of such rates for white 
males and females, respectively. Although males 
of both races more frequently commit criminal 
homicide during their twenties than during any 
other period of life, Negro males in their early 
sixties kill as frequently as do white males in their 
early twenties. 

The race factor in criminal homicide is alarm- 
ing and should be the cause of both Negro and 
white community leaders to examine more closely 
the reasons for this differential. The child is not 
born with homicide tendencies in his genes, so that 
in no way can we infer a biological explanation for 
this difference. Negroes are a minority group that 
still suffer from residential and general cultural 
isolation from the rest of the community, despite 


“Probably fewer persons today die from aggravated 
assault wounds than was true a generation ago, for 
data suggest that (1) improved communication with the 
police, (2) more rapid transportation to a_ hospital 
(usually by the police), and (3) advanced medical tech- 
nology have contributed to the decreasing homicide 
rates in this country during the last 25 years.” 


recent advances in integration. So long as this 
ethnic group is socially isolated and required to 
live in restricted residential areas they will con- 
tinue to constitute a “subcultural” area. This 
subculture is characterized by poor housing, high 
density of population, overcrowded home condi- 
tions, and by a system of values that often con- 
dones violence and physical aggression from 
child-rearing processes to adult interpersonal 
relationships that sometimes end in criminal 
slayings. To a lesser degree, whites in the lower 
socioeconomic classes as well as Negroes become 
part of this subculture of violence and participate 
in criminal homicide. Only by breaking up this 
culturally isolated group and by integrating them 
into the general community of morality and values 
can society hope to reduce violence that results in 
homicide. 


Methods and Time of Assault 


We have also noted significant associations 
between methods of inflicting death and the race 
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and sex of both victims and offenders. In Phila- 
delphia 39 percent of all homicides were due to 
stabbings, 33 percent to shooting, 22 percent to 
beatings, and 6 percent to other and miscellaneous 
methods. There appears to be a cultural preference 
for particular types of methods and weapons. 
Males, if Negro, usually stab and are stabbed to 
death ; and if white, beat and are beaten to death. 
Females generally stab their victims with a 
butcher knife, but are very often beaten to death. 

Although homicides tend to increase during the 
hot summer months, there is no significant assoc- 
iation by seasons or months of the year. But 
homicide is significantly associated with days of 
the week and hours of the day. The weekend in 
general, and Saturday night in particular, are 
related to homicide, as are the hours between 8:00 
p.m. and 2:00 a.m. Between 8:00 p.m. Friday and 
midnight Sunday there were, during the 5 years 
under review, 380 criminal homicides; but from 
the beginning of Monday morning to 8:00 p.m. 
Friday, there were only 208. Thus, on the average, 
65 percent of all homicides occurred during the 
shorter time span of 52 hours, while only 35 per- 
cent occurred during the longer time span of 116 
hours. 

The time between assault and death of the 
victim varies according to the method employed 
by the offender. Relatively quick death (within 10 
minutes after assault) occurred for half of the 
victims in a shooting, for less than three-tenths in 
a stabbing, and for only one-sixteenth in a beating. 
About a third of the victims were dead within 10 
minutes after assault, slightly less than three- 
fifths after the first hour had passed, and four- 
fifths within a day. Only five percent lived more 
than 10 days after being assaulted. Probably 
fewer persons today die from aggravated assault 
wounds than was true a generation ago, for data 
suggest that (1) improved communication with 
the police, (2) more rapid transportation to a 
hospital (usually by the police), and (3) advanced 
medical technology have contributed to the de- 
creasing homicide rates in this country during the 
last 25 years. 

We do not know, of course, just how many 
aggravated assaults, assaults with intent to kill, 
and other violent assaults are today prevented 
from becoming classified as criminal homicides 
because of these three factors, but the steady 
increases of other crimes of personal violence, 

8 Some recent analysis of this hypothesis has been made for 


Ceylon. See Cleobis Jayewardene, “Criminal Homicide: A Study in 
Culture Conflict,”” Ph.D. thesis, University of Pennsylvania, 1960. 


such as aggravated assaults and rapes, regularly 
reported in the Uniform Crime Reports lead us to 
suggest that something other than a greater re- 
pugnance to commit crimes of personal violence 
has entered our mores. Many factors are involved 
in changing rates of homicide, such as the age 
composition, business cycles, etc. But because 
crime of violence against the person, excluding 
homicide, appear to have increased during the 
past two decades, it is logical to assume that if 
these gross social factors affect homicide, they 
should affect other crimes of violence in the same 
way. 

Research testing the hypothesis suggested by 
the three factors mentioned above might be useful 
in explaining the general decrease in criminal 
homicide over the past 25 years.’ It would be 
valuable, for example, to know the recovery rate 
for those who are today grievously assaulted but 
who would have probably died under medical and 
other conditions of a generation ago. Although 
this type of analysis fails to account for any 
psychological dimensions in the phenomenon of 
homicide, the approach nonetheless has the virtue 
of mensurability in testing the validity of the 
explanation. 


Place Where Crimes Occur 


The place where the crime occurred is also im- 
portant. The most dangerous single place is the 
highway (public street, alley, or field), although 
more slayings occur in the home than outside the 
home. Men kill and are killed most frequently in 
the street, while women kill most often in the 
kitchen but are killed in the bedroom. For victims 
and offenders of each race and sex group signifi- 
cant differences have been noted. Most cases of 
Negro males who kill Negro males involve a 
stabbing in a public street; most cases of white 
males who kill white males involve a beating in a 
public street. However, the high proportion of 
females who kill with a butcher knife in a kitchen, 
and of those who are killed in a bedroom by being 
beaten is associated with the fact that 84 percent 
of all female offenders slay males and 87 percent 
of all female victims are slain by males. 


Presence of Alcohol 


Hither or both the victim and offender had been 
drinking immediately prior to the slaying in 
nearly two-thirds of the cases. The presence of 
alcohol in the homicide situation appears to be 
significantly associated with Negroes—either as 
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victims or as offenders—and, separately, with 
Negro male and female victims. Particular cau- 
tion® must be exercised in evaluating the presence 
of alcohol in these homicides, since drinking— 
particularly on Saturday night, the time of highest 
incidence of homicide—is an integral part of the 
mores of most groups involved in this crime. A 
significantly higher proportion of weekend homi- 
cides than of homicides occurring during the 
remainder of the week had alcohol present (in 
either the victim, the offender, or both). An associ- 
ation between alcohol, weekend slayings, and the 
payment of wages on Friday was indicated and 
crudely confirmed by the available data. We have, 
therefore, suggested that when the socioeconomic 
group most likely to commit homicide almost 
simultaneously receives its weekly wages, pur- 
chases alcohol, and meets together socially, it is 
not unlikely that the incidence of homicide should 
also rise. 


Previous Police Record and Victim-Offender 
Relationships 


Contrary to many past impressions, an analysis 
of offenders in criminal homicide reveals a rela- 
tively high proportion who have a previous police 
or arrest record. Of total offenders, nearly two- 
thirds have a previous arrest record, and of total 
victims, almost half have such a record. Having a 
previous record is also associated with males both 
among victims and offenders, and is obvious from 
the fact that more male victims have such a record 
than do female offenders. Moreover, when an 
offender has a previous record, he is more likely 
to have a record of offenses against the person 
than against property; and when he has a record 
of offenses against the person, he is more likely 
than not to have a record of having committed a 
serious assault offense, such as aggravated assault 
or assault with intent to kill. A greater proportion 
of Negro male and female victims have a previous 
arrest record than do white male and female of- 
fenders, respectively. In view of these facts, it is 
of interest to future attempts at prevention and 
control of potential offenders in criminal homicide 
that a larger proportion of offenders with an ar- 
rest record have a record of aggravated assault 
than of all types of property offenses combined. 


® Problems of analyzing the presence of alcohol in the victim and 
in the offender were particularly trying. In addition to Chapter 8 in 
the book, the reader is referred to the author’s paper (with R. Strohm) 
for discussion of these problems in “The Relationship Between Alcohol 
and Criminal Homicide,” Quarterly Journal of Studies in Alcohol 
(September 1956) 17: 411-425. 

10 See also the author’s analysis of 


“Husband-Wife Homicides,” 


The Journal of Social Therapy (1956), 2: 263-271. 


The courts should take special care not to release 
too hastily and without proper individualized 
treatment those persons arrested on charges of 
personal assault in order to prevent later 
homicides. 

Criminal homicide usually results from a 
vaguely defined altercation, domestic quarrel, 
jealousy, argument over money, and robbery. 
These five police-recorded “motives” are involved 
in 8 out of 10 cases. Most of the identified victim- 
offender relationships may be classified as “pri- 
mary group” relations, or those that include 
intimate, close, frequent contacts. Close friends 
and relatives accounted for over half of the 
contacts, and the combined categories which in- 
volve primary group contacts constitute 59 per- 
cent of all victim-offender relationships among 
males, but significantly as much as 84 percent 
among females. Because white males were killed 
more frequently than Negro males during the 
commission of a robbery, the former were also 
more frequently strangers to their slayers than 
the latter. 

Mate slayings have been given special atten- 
tion.2° Of the 100 husband-wife homicides, 53 
victims were wives and 47 were husbands. The 
number of wives killed by their husbands consti- 
tutes 41 percent of all women killed, whereas 
husbands slain by their wives make up only 11 per- 
cent of all men killed. Thus, when a woman com- 
mits homicide, she is more likely than a man to kill 
her mate; and when a man is killed by a woman, 
he is most likely to be killed by his wife. Husbands 
are often killed by their wives in the kitchen with 
a butcher knife, but nearly half of the wives are 
slain in the bedroom. More male than female 
offenders in these spouse slayings were found 
guilty, were convicted of more serious degrees of 
homicide, and comitted suicide. 

In 94 percent of the cases, the victim and of- 
fender were members of the same race, but in 
only 64 percent they were of the same sex. Thus, 
the ratio of intra- to interacial homicide is 15.2 to 
1; but the ratio of intra- to intersex homicide is 
only 1.8 to 1. In general, it may be said that 
victims were homicidally assaulted most fre- 
quently by males of their own race, and least 
frequently by females of another race. 

In 82 cases involving 57 offenders and 6 victims, 
a felony, in addition to the killing, was perpetrated 
at the time of the slaying. In most cases the other 
felony was robbery, and white males accounted 
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for a larger proportion of these felony-murders 
than they did among all homicides in general. 


Victim-Precipitated Homicide 


The term victim-precipitated homicide has been 
introduced to refer to those cases in which the 
victim is a direct, positive precipitator in the 
crime—the first to use physical force in the 
homicide drama. After establishing a theoretical 
and legal basis for analysis, the Philadelphia data 
reveal several factors significantly associated with 
the 150 victim-precipitated homicides, which is 26 
percent of all homicides. These factors are: Negro 
victims and offenders, male victims, female of- 
fenders, stabbings, victim-offender relationships 
involving male victims and female offenders, mate 
slayings, husbands who were victims in mate 
slayings, alcohol, victims with a previous arrest 
record, particularly an arrest record of assault. 
Thus, in most of these cases, the role and charac- 
teristics of the victim and offender are reversed, 
the victim assumes the role of determinant, and 
the victim makes a definite contribution to the 
genesis of his own victimization."! 

Recently, I have extended the meaning of vic- 
tim precipitated homicide to include a sociological 
and psychoanalytic discussion of these 150 victims 
as being bent on suicide.?* Although it is impos- 
sible to verify an assumption of subconscious 
suicide wishes among these victims, empirical data 
from broad social factors combine with psycho- 
logical and sociological data suggesting that vic- 
tims in many cases present themselves as willing 
targets for violent aggression leading to homicide. 
It is hoped that the material presently being accu- 
mulated by John Macdonald at the Colorado Psy- 
chopathic Hospital on “The Murderer and His 
Victim’’* will shed additional light on this area 
of analysis. 


Suicide After Performing Homicide 


In 24 cases the offenders committed suicide 
after performing the homicide.'* Of these, 22 were 
males, nearly half of whom were men who had 


11 For more detailed treatment of this concept of victim-precipitation, 

which is increasingly becoming an important element in theoretical 

discussions of the poorly designated term, “‘victimology,” see Chapter 

14 in the as well as “Victim-Precipitated Criminal Homicide,” 

inves of Criminal Law, Criminology, and Police Science, (June 1957), 
: 1-11. 

12 “Suicide by Means of Victim-Precipitated Homicide,” Journal of 
and Experimental Psychopathology (Oct.-Dec. 1959), 20: 
5 

13 A forthcoming publication by Charles C. Thomas, Publisher. 

14In addition to Chapter 15, jin the book, see also the author’s “An 
Analysis of Homicide-Suicide,” Journal of Clinical and Experimental 
Psychopathology (July-Sept. 1958), 19: 208-218. 

18 Cf. Edward Green, “An Analysis of the Sentencing Practices of 


Criminal Court Judges in Philadelphia,” Ph.D. Thesis, University of 


Pennsylvania, 1959. 


killed their wives. Analysis and evaluation of these 
homicide-suicides indicate that half of the homi- 
cides would have been classified as first-degree 
murder had the offender experienced a court trial. 
As a result, even with the low amount of suicide 
after homicide in this country, more offenders 
inflict death upon themselves than are put to 
death by the social sanction of legal execution. 
Twelve persons who committed suicide appear to 
have committed first degree murder. Thus the 
number of self-inflicted “executions” is greater 
than the 7 offenders who were sentenced to death 
by a court of record. However, suicide following 
homicide is 5 to 6 times more frequent in England 
than in the United States. 


Unsolved Homicides 


Of particular importance to the police are 
unsolved homicides. The definition used in this 
study was not exactly like that of offenses not 
cleared by arrest, which is used for uniform crime 
reporting purposes, but there were similarities. 
Comparisons of the unsolved with solved cases 
reveal that the former have higher proportions 
of: white male and female victims, victims 65 
years of age and over, robbery as a prelude to the 
slaying, victims who were strangers to their 
assailants, beatings, weekend slayings, and as- 
saults that occurred in the public street. 


Court Dispositions 


Finally, analysis has been made of the tempo of 
legal procedures, of court disposition, designation 
of the degree of homicide, insanity, and sentences 
imposed by the court. Two-thirds of the offenders 
were arrested on the same day that the crime was 
committed, and over half appeared in court for 
trial within 6 months after the crime. Two-thirds 
of those taken into police custody, and over three- 
quarters of those who experienced a court trial 
were declared guilty. Proportionately, Negroes 
and males were convicted more frequently than 
whites and females; but previous analysis of the 
nature of these cases reveals that Negroes and 
males had in fact committed more serious offenses, 
and that a charge of unjust race and sex discrim- 
ination in court would not necessarily be correct.15 
Of the 387 offenders convicted and sentenced, 30 
percent were guilty of murder in the first degree, 
29 percent of murder in the second degree, 36 
percent of voluntary manslaughter, and 15 per- 
cent of involuntary manslaughter. Less than 3 
percent of the offenders were declared insane by 
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the courts, which is a proportion similar to that 
reported in other studies in this country, but 
considerably smaller than the 30 percent or more 
reported insane in England. 


Further Research 


We have only touched on some of the highlights 
of this analysis of criminal homicide. There are 
many aspects of special importance to the police 
that can aid them in making investigations and 
particularly in working on cases in which it is 
difficult to determine suspects, or that are listed 
as unsolved cases. Each city and each police de- 
partment has its own peculiar problems, of course, 
but studies of this sort can easily be made if 
proper records are kept. Other types of crime 
need the same kind of research attention, but 
ultimately all such research depends on the ve- 
racity and efficiency of the police in recording and 
reporting their information. The greatest service 
the police can make to scientific research is their 
cooperation with the social scientist and the main- 
tenance of valid, efficient records of their cases. 


“Contrary to many past impressions, an analysis of 
offenders in criminal homicide reveals a relatively high 
proportion who have a previous police or arrest record. 
Of total offenders, nearly two-thirds have a previous 
arrest record, and of total victims, almost half have 
such a record. Having a previous record is also associ- 
ated with males both among victims and offenders, and 
is obvious from the fact that more male victims have 
such a record than do female offenders. Moreover, when 
an offender has a previous record, he is more likely to 
have a record of offenses against the person than 
against property; and when he has a record of offenses 
against the person, he is more likely than not to have 
a record of having committed a serious assault offense, 
such as aggravated assault or assault with intent to kill.” 


The Baltimore Criminal Justice Commission, 
under the direction of Ralph Murdy, former agent 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, is 
presently engaged in a 5-year study (1960-1965) 
of criminal homicides in Baltimore—a study 
modeled on the kind of analysis made in Phila- 
delphia. Dr. John Macdonald, Assistant Director 
of the Colorado Psychopathic Hospital, intends to 
collect similar data for Denver over a 5-year 
period. Professor Franco Ferracuti, from the 
Institute of Criminal Anthropology at the Univer- 


sity of Rome, has proposed simultaneous analyses 


16 Albert Morris, Homicide: An Approach to the Problem of Crime, 
Boston: Boston University Press, 1955. 

17The most recent theoretical statement about criminal homicide, 
based on data from the Philadelphia study, has been made by the 
author with the collaboration of Professor Ferracuti in ‘Subculture 
of Violence: An Interpretive Analysis of Homicide,” paper presented 
before the Annual Meeting of the American Sociological Association, 
Section on The Sociology of Deviation, Marshall Clinard, chairman, 
New York, N. Y., August 29-31, 1960. 


of criminal homicide in San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
and in Rome, Italy. On-going research like these 
that seek to duplicate and to expand on the 
Philadelphia study will confirm, reject, or modify 
the patterns in criminal homicide that have thus 
far been described and analyzed. Only in this way, 
as Albert Morris'® has suggested, can science 
produce meaningful understanding of this de- 
limited phenomenon, leading from empirical data 
to a meaningful sociopsychological theory of 
crimes of violence.?7 


Conclusion 


On the basis of these findings thus far, it is 
obvious that homicides are principally crimes of 
passion, or violent slayings that are not pre- 
meditated or psychotic manifestations. Emerging 
out of the data is a theory that suggests a conflict 
between the prevailing middle class values of our 
society and the values of a subsocial or subcultural 
group. Previously we have referred to this group 
as constituting a “subculture of violence.” If there 
exists a subculture of violence, then we must 
further propose that the greater the degree of 
integration of the individual into this subculture 
the higher the likelihood that his behavior will 
often be violent; or, we may assert that there is 
a direct relationship between rates of homicide 
and the degree of integration of the subcuiture of 
violence to which the individual belongs. The 
importance of human life in the scale of values, 
the kinds of expected reactions to certain types 
of stimuli, the perceptual differences in the evalua- 
tion of the stimuli, and the general personality 
structure are all factors of importance in this 
theory. As has been pointed out, 

. .. the significance of a jostle, a slightly derogatory 

remark, or the appearance of a weapon in the hands 

of an adversary are stimuli differentially perceived 
and interpreted by Negroes and whites, males and 
females. Social expectations of response in particular 
types of social interaction result in differential “defini- 
tions of the situation.” A male is usually expected to 
defend the name and honor of his mother, the virtue 
of womanhood . .. and to accept no derogation about 
his race (even from a member of his own race), his 
age, or his masculinity. Quick resort to physical combat 
as a measure of daring, courage, or defense of status 
appears to be a cultural expression, especially for 
lower socioeconomic class males of both races. When 
such a culture norm response is elicited from an indi- 
vidual engaged in social interplay with others who 
harbor the same response mechanism, physical assaults, 
altercations, and violent domestic quarrels that result 


in homicide are likely to be common. The upper-middle 
and upper social class value system defines and 


codifies behavioral norms into legal rules that often 
transcend subcultural mores, and considers many of 
the social and personal stimuli that evoke a combative 
reaction in the lower classes as “trivial.” Thus, there 
exists a cultural antipathy between many folk ration- 
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alizations of the lower class, and of males of both 

races, on the one hand, and the middle-class legal 

norms under which they live, on the other.18§ 

Highest rates of rape, aggravated assaults, 
persistency in arrests for assaults (recidivism) 
among these same groups with high rates of 
homicide are additional confirmations of the 


“On the basis of these findings thus far, it is obvious 
that homicides are principally crimes of passion, or 
violent slayings that are not premeditated or psychotic 
manifestations. Emerging out of the data is a theory 
that suggests a conflict between the prevailing middle 
class values of our society and the values of a subsocial 
or subcultural group. Previously we have referred to 
this group as constituting a ‘subculture of violence.’ 
If there exists a subculture of violence, then we must 
further propose that the greater the degree of inte- 
gration of the individual into this subculture the higher 
the likelihood that his behavior will often be violent; 
or, we may assert that there is a direct relationship 
between rates of homicide and the degree of integration 
of the subculture of violence to which the individual 
belongs.” 


contention of a subculture of violence. Ready 
access to weapons may become essential for pro- 
tection against others in this milieu who respond 
in similarly violent ways, and the carrying of 
knives or other protective devices becomes a 
common symbol of willingness to participate in 
and to expect violence, and to be ready for its 
retaliation. As in combat on the front lines dur- 
ing wartime where the “it-was-either-him-or-me” 
situation arises, there are similar attitudes 
and reactions among participants in homicide. 
The Philadelphia study shows that 65 percent of 
the offenders and 47 percent of the victims 


18 Wolfgang, Patterns in Criminal Homicide, pp. 188-189. 


had a previous police record of arrests. Here, then, 
is a situation often not unlike that of combat in 
which two persons committed to the value of 
violence come together, and in which chance often 
dictates the identity of the slayer and of the slain. 

We have not tried to explain the causes of 
this subculture of violence, but such an endeavor 
would involve analysis of social class and race 
relations that would include residential, occupa- 
tional, and other forms of discrimination and 
social isolation as important factors. Some 
consideration of the groups from which the 
individual obtains a conception of himself and 
an analysis of child-rearing practices that em- 
ploy punishment and promote early patterns of 
physical aggression would aid the search for 
causal factors and methods of treatment. 

As we have indicated, dispersing the group 
that shares the subculture of violence should 
weaken the value. Through wider economic 
opportunities, freedom of residential mobility, 
etc., integration of the group members into the 
larger society and its predominant value system 
should function to destroy or at least to reduce 
the subculture of violence. The work done in 
New York City in breaking up delinquent gangs 
has demonstrated the effectiveness of this ap- 
proach. Similarly in correctional institutions, the 
treatment program, especially when using indivi- 
dual or group psychotherapy, should try to 
counterbalance or to eliminate the allegiance of 
the individual to the subculture of violence and 
his violent perception of the world. 


There is a significant group of criminal offenders closely akin psychiatrical- 
ly to those in hysterical states. Among them are many murderers. They are the 
accidental or occasional offenders, whose life patterns have been outstandingly 
law-abiding, but who become overwhelmed and overpowered by force of circum- 


stance. 


... Their crimes are carried out in a state of confused consciousness... 


They are acting almost automatically. In a sense the left hand is not aware of 
what the right is doing. Many of them are not markedly neurotic in their day-to- 


day lives. 
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Boys Who Steal Cars 


By ERWIN SCHEPSES 
Director of Social Services, Boys’ Training Schools Home Service Bureau 
New York State Department of Social Welfare 


HE GROWING MOTORIZATION of the countries 
[or the Western world has led to an increase 

of car thefts. This has been observed in this 
country, Great Britain, France, Sweden, West 
Germany, to name only a few countries for which 
figures are readily available. 

To give a few examples, the annual crime fig- 
ures of the Police Department of the City of New 
York for 1958, as reported by the New York 
Times of February 2, 1959, show that in that year 
there were 13,718 complaints of auto theft. This 
figure represented 14 percent of all complaints of 
felony-type offenses. Dr. Gibbens gives the figures 
of car thefts per 100,000 population for London 
and several Scandinavian cities for the years from 
1950-54. The increase, particularly in Swedish 
cities where it amounts to more than 100 percent 
during the period indicated, is quite striking. 

What is perhaps even more significant and dis- 
turbing is the extent to which young people are 
involved in car thefts. Our sources of material, un- 
fortunately, operate with various age groups. The 
New York City police report for 1958 lists arrests 
of young people under 16 years of age. There 
were 1,011 arrests for car thefts in this age group. 
Since total arrests for offenses, which would have 
been felonies if committed by an adult, amounted 
to 5,836, arrests for car thefts contributed 17.3 
percent of the total. It may be interesting to note 
that from 1957 to 1958 arrests of offenders under 
16 for car theft increased by 24.8 percent and 
total arrests by 25.1 percent. In 1954, Bloch and 
Flynn’ reported 57.6 percent of all persons ar- 
rested for car thefts were under 18. The Uniform 


1“Car Thieves,” British Journal of Delinquency, 1958, Vol. VIII, 
No. 4., p. 258. : 

2 Herbert A. Bloch and Frank T. Flynn, Delinquency, Random House, 
New York, 1956, p. 43. 

3 Loc. cit., p. 93. / 

«For Germany: Franz Exner, Kriminologie, 3rd edition, 1949, p. 98. 
For France: Dr. P. Parrott, J. Ribettes, and Mile. A. M. Mabille, “‘Le 
Vol de Voiture Chez I’ Adolescent,” Sauvegarde de  Enfance, May 
1957, p. 665 seq., 669. Neither source gives statistical material. 

5 This was technically possible since under New York State Law a 
delinquent child may be committed to a training school after he has 
reached his 16th birthday, provided the offense was committed prior to 
the 16th birthday. One boy in the control sample who was over 16 came 
to Warwick from a correctional institution for which he was considered 
to be too immature. There were no children under 12 in our samples 
who, technically, could have been committed to the Training School 
under certain conditions. 

6 Since January 16, 1956, parole supervision is administered by the 
Home Service Bureau, an independent agency, under the New York 
State Department of Social Welfare. It serves not only Warwick, but 
several of the training schools which have been established since. 
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Crime Reports of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion for 1958 state that in that year, 30,240 per- 
sons were arrested in the United States for car 
theft. Of these, 5,308 (17.6 percent) were 16 years 
old; 5,666 (18.7 percent), 15 years old; and 5,018 
(16.6 percent), under 15.* 

In European countries, too, the very large num- 
ber of adolescents involved in car thefts has 
caused alarm.* 

For our purpose, it suffices to say that car thefts 
present a grave problem quantitatively, and that 
the problem is even more serious because of the 
large number of young people participating in this 
activity. 

The question we are trying to answer is this: 
What kind of a person is the boy involved in auto 
theft? Does he differ from other young delin- 
quents who have committed antisocial acts of a 
different nature, and if so, in what respect? Does 
he come from a different environment—cultural, 
economic, familial? What are the chances for his 
rehabilitation? 

Our investigation is based on record material 
of the New York State Training School for Boys 
at Warwick, New York, generally known as War- 
wick. At the time of this study—the 3 years from 
January 1, 1952 to December 31, 1954—tthis in- 
stitution admitted boys on court commitment from 
New York City and from rural Orange county 
where the school is located. These boys were 12 
to 16 years old on admission with the exception of 
a few who were over 16.5 

The primary group studied consisted of all boys 
—81 in number—who came to the Training School 
from January 1952 to December 1954 with a his- 
tory of involvement in one or more car thefts. We 
selected this period because this gave us an oppor- 
tunity to evaluate the boy’s adjustment under 
aftercare which, at that time, was handled by a 
department under the supervision of the Training 
School,® and the reasons for their ultimate dis- 
charge from aftercare. None of the boys of the 
car-theft group and only 8 boys of the control 
group are still on parole. 

In addition to the car-theft group, we have 
studied a control group of 81 boys, the same num- 
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ber who did not have a record of stealing auto- 
mobiles. These boys were selected at random from 
the total number admitted to the institution in 
1952, 1958, and 1954, with one important qualifi- 
cation. Since the racial affiliation emerged as an 
important distinguishing quality between the two 
groups,’ it was necessary to let the control group 
reflect the racial composition of the total admis- 
sions during the 3-year period of the study. In 
1952, 1953, and 1954, Warwick admitted 1,408 
boys. A total of 572 were white (40.6 percent), 
630 were Negro (44.8 percent), and 206 were 
Puerto Ricans (14.6 percent). The control group, 
accordingly, was divided in the same proportion, 
with 33 whites, 36 Negroes, and 12 Puerto Ricans. 
Apart from this, there has been no further manip- 
ulation of the control group sample. 

It may also be helpful to point out that at War- 
wick, Puerto Ricans are counted as a group, sep- 
arately from either whites or Negroes. They are 
different culturally; many of them have only a 
limited command of the English language, and 
their adjustment difficulties are reflected in their 
specific delinquency histories.® 

The records used by us for our investigation 
contain court material such as probation officers’ 
reports, evaluations by the court clinic and pro- 
fessional personnel at Youth House (detention 
center in New York City), social histories com- 
piled after the boy’s arrival at the Training 
School; an evaluation by the Training School psy- 
chiatrist; results of intelligence, achievement, and 
personality tests; reports of social workers, teach- 
ers, house parents, and other staff members work- 
ing with the boys; summaries of reviews held by 
classification committees; notes of aftercare work- 
ers on a boy’s parole adjustment, and, finally, the 
application for discharge and the reason given. 


“Pure” and “Mixed” Auto Theft Groups 

When we studied the boys involved in auto theft 
we soon found it was necessary to divide them into 
two groups. Twenty-two of the boys never engaged 
in any delinquent activity but stealing automo- 
biles, and 59 had committed antisocial acts of 
various nature in addition to stealing cars. It will 
be shown that these two groups—the “pure” and 


7See William W. Wattenberg and James Balistrieri, ‘‘Automobile 
Theft: A ‘Favored Group’ Delinquency,” American Journal of Sociology, 
Vol. 57, p. 575 et seq., 1952, a study which deals with car thefts com- 
mitted by adolescents in Detroit, Michigan, in 1948. 

8 See Erwin Schepses, ‘Puerto Rican Delinquent Boys in New York 
City,” Social Service Review, March 1949, p. 51 seq.; Martin B. Dworkis 
(Editor) The Impact of Puerto Rican Migration on Governmental 
oS York City, New York University Press, 1957, p. 54 seq. 

p. 
10 p, 577 Le. 


the “mixed”—differed from each other in many 
respects. 

We have already indicated that race appeared to 
be an important factor in the cases studied by us. 
More than half of the boys were white, about one- 
third Negro, and the rest Puerto Ricans. Within 
the “pure” group of 22 boys the percentage of 
white boys was even higher. There we found 13 
white boys (59.1 percent), 7 Negro boys (31.8 
percent), and only 2 Puerto Ricans (9.1 percent). 
The ‘“‘mixed” group had 31 white boys (52.5 per- 
cent), 22 Negroes (37.3 percent), and 6 Puerto 
Ricans (10.2 percent). The control group, as men- 
tioned above, contained 40.6 percent whites, 44.8 
percent Negroes, and 14.6 percent Puerto Ricans. 
The difference in racial composition is not quite 
so striking as in the Detroit group dealt with by 
Wattenberg and Balistrieri® where 230 out of 260 
arrested for auto theft were white (88.5 percent) 
and only 30 nonwhite (11.5 percent). But then we 
were dealing with a younger group than the one 
studied in Detroit. Wattenberg and Balistrieri 
have pointed out that the boys they studied tended 
to be older, rarely below 14.?° 

Why white boys steal more cars than nonwhites 
cannot be explained without an attempt at evaluat- 
ing this phenomenon as a whole. The explanation 
of the Detroit police quoted by Wattenberg and 
Balistrieri that Negro boys would arouse suspicion 
sitting behind a wheel and therefore refrain from 
stealing automobiles, being afraid of arrest, is 
obviously too superficial to satisfy our curiosity. 
We will return to this question later. 


Age at Time of First Court Appearance, 
Intelligence, and Reading Ability 


We have reliable data on the ages of our boys at 
the time of their first court appearance, their in- 
telligence, and their reading ability. The boys of 
the “pure” group, as a rule, started their delin- 
quent career considerably later than boys who had 
either committed other offenses in addition to auto 
thefts or had not been involved in car stealing at 
all. Boys in the “pure” group, with rare exceptions, 
are over 14 years old when they appear for the 
first time in court. We found that about one-third 
of the boys in the “mixed” group as well as those 
in the control group were known to the Children’s 
Court before they were 14. Twelve boys in the 
“mixed” and 15 in the control group were under 
12 years old at the time of their first court appear- 
ance. 

The boys in the “pure” group are not only older, 
but are also more intelligent than their nonspecial- 
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ized or noncar-stealing contemporaries. In our 
sample less than 10 percent of the boys in the 
“pure” group were mentally deficient or of border- 
line intelligence, and 50 percent were of average 
mental endowment. Close to 30 percent of the boys 
in the “mixed” group as well as in the control 
group, had I.Q.’s below 80, placing them in the 
borderline or mentally deficient category, and only 
about 40 percent in both groups, “mixed” and 
control, tested average. 

As far as reading is concerned, the well-known 
retardation of delinquent boys in this field’! was 
noticeable in all three groups. Still, 50 percent of 
the “pure” group could read above 6th grade. The 
comparable figures for the “mixed” group and the 
control group were 32.2 percent and 28.4 percent, 
respectively. On the other hand, there were only 
4 nonreaders out of 22 (18.2 percent) among the 
“pure” group who read below 3rd grade, while the 
“mixed” group had 18 out of 59 (30.5 percent), 
and the control group 30 out 81 (37 percent). 


Social Background 


A few words should be given about the back- 
ground of the boys. The broad ethnic groupings 
have been mentioned before. At this point, we 
want to answer the question (1) whether the eco- 
nomic situation of the original and the control 
groups or their families showed any marked dif- 
ferences, and (2) whether family compositions 
—especially the absence of a parent—played an 
important part. Our material indicates that the 
families of those involved in car theft enjoyed 
much greater economic security than those of the 
control group, and that those in the “pure” car 
theft group apparently came largely from what 
may be called a middle-class background. Nine of 
the “pure” group (more than 40 percent) had 
families which led a comfortable existence, with 
money to spend on luxuries after the basic needs 
like rent, food, clothing, and utilities had been 
taken care of. For 10 of the “pure” group (45 
percent), the economic background was described 


11 See e.g. Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Unraveling seventies Delin- 
quency, The Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1950, p. 140 

12 See Teeters and Reinemann, loc. cit., p. 135, 517; Wedekind, loc. 
cit., p. 444. It is interesting to note that a committee studying the 
Uniform Crime Reports of the Federal Bureau of Investigation debated 
the question whether car thefts should continue to be included in those 
reports, inasmuch as “joyriding,” which comprises a very substantial 
portion of the auto thefts, “is presumably not an offense of such an 
inherently criminal nature as to appropriately be used for the purpose 
of a criminal index” (see p. 28 of the Special Issue of the Uniform 
Crime Reports published in December 1958). It was, however, decided 
to retain the car thefts in these reports, largely because of their 
economic significance. It has also been pointed out that, from the point 
of view of the delinquent himself, car theft is a very serious offense as 
it shows a disturbing disregard for the property rights of others (see 
J. Rich ard Perlman, “Delinquency Prevention: The Size of the 
Problem,” The Annals of The American Academy of Political and Social 
Sciences, March 1959, pp. 1,5,6). 

13 Loe. cit., p. 577. 


as fair, meaning that the necessities just men- 
tioned could be paid for but that there was nothing 
left for luxuries. Only one family in this group 
depended on public assistance. Both the “mixed” 
and the control groups had 22 percent public as- 
sistance cases. Aside from this, families in the 
“mixed” group were somewhat better off than 
those in the control group, with about 65 percent 
comfortable or fair economic situations in the 
“mixed” compared with a little over 40 percent 
in the control group. 

It would be desirable to describe the emotional 
climate of the homes of the boys but in attempting 
to do this we are confronted with the difficulties 
which intangibles always present. At best, we 
have some subjective reactions on the part of fam- 
ily members and agency representatives. We, 
therefore, limit our evaluations to whether a home 
was complete or broken by the absence of one or 
both parents. 

The “pure” group came from 13 intact (59 per- 
cent), and 9 broken homes (41 percent). The 
“mixed” group showed 25 intact (42.4 percent) 
and 34 broken homes (57.6 percent), and the con- 
trol group 30 intact (37 percent) and 51 broken 
homes (63 percent). Thus it can be stated again 
that those in the car theft group—especially the 
“pure” group—came from a more secure back- 
ground than the control group. 


Why Boys Steal Cars 


An examination of the offenses committed and 
the possible motivations shows we are dealing 
with only two large groups of car-theft types. In 
the overwhelming majority of cases, the reason 
for stealing a car seemed to be to have a good 
time.!? Only in 8 of the cases studied was the car 
used as a means of escape from an intolerable 
situation in the delinquent’s own home or in an 
institution. It is noteworthy that we did not en- 
counter a single case where the stolen car was used 
in connection with another crime—a holdup for 
instance. 

In the great majority of cases the boys acted 
with at least one companion—frequently with 
more than one. Wattenberg and Balistrieri!* em- 
phasize that the boys they studied had better 
relations with peers than other delinquents. 

Emphasis on the ability to relate with peers, in 
a sense, begs the question since car theft is a group 
offense. Only in 4 of the cases, did we have definite 
information that the young offender stole the car 
alone. Those were instances where the car was 
used to flee from a home or an institution. Girls 
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were participants in car thefts in only 4 cases. 
Since we are dealing with a very young age group 
this is not surprising. In one instance we had 3 
boys with 8 girls engaging in a wild escapade with 
several stolen cars, ending in an assault on a gas 
station attendant. The 3 boys were committed to 
the Training School. All 3 boys, interestingly, were 
discharged from aftercare supervision on the basis 
of a satisfactory community adjustment. 

Attempts have been made to find a common de- 
nominator for car thefts by adolescents. These 
attempts have not been successful. Wattenberg 
and Balistrieri!* speak in somewhat general terms 
of a lax family structure and of “permissive up- 
bringing” which produces a personality type with 
little moral courage and a potential for engaging 
in antisocial behavior. Dr. Gibbens!® finds that 
those involved in auto theft come, as a rule, from 
middle-class or working-class homes where the 
mother plays the dominant role and the father is 
more or less in the background. These boys, they 
point out, would fight against identification with 
the female sex and try to assert their masculinity 
by the aggressive act of stealing a car. Though this 
may be true in some instances, it has been demon- 
strated in the French study mentioned earlier that 
there is actually an infinite variety of constella- 
tions which may be considered as explanations of 
car thefts.1° This is confirmed by our case ma- 
terial. We have boys from families ruled by an 
authoritative father “with an iron hand,” and 
others from homes where the father figure was 
insignificant or completely missing. We have mem- 
bers of various cultural groups. We have boys 
coming from economically secure or even affluent 
homes, and others who did not know anything but 
the severest economic deprivation throughout 
their young lives. 

A few examples may suffice to demonstrate the 
possible varieties: 

Salvatore, one of 16 children born to illiterate parents, 
natives of Italy. Father has court record, and so do some 
of Salvatore’s older brothers. Salvatore begins to steal 
cars at the age of 13, always with others. Dull-normal 
intelligence, reading at 4th grade level. Apparently a 
case of a mentally-limited boy reacting to a substandard 
environment. Hostile, poor adjustment at Training 


School. Discharged after commitment to correction for 
another car theft. 


George, a Negro boy, out-of-wedlock child, rejected 
by mother, lived with putative father, a somewhat 
limited well-meaning man, and a “stepmother” who is 


14 Loc. cit., p. 579. 

15 Loc. cit., p. 264. 

16 Parrot, Ribettes, and Mabille, loc. cit., p. 678. The 12 case sketches 
presented by these writers are highly instructive. 

17 Loc. cit., p. 667. See also Dr. L. Hyman Weiland, ‘“‘The Psycholog- 


ical Significance of Hot Rods and Automobile Driving to Adolescent 
Males,” Psychiatric Quarterly Supplement, Volume 31, Part 2, p. 261. 
18 Loc. cit., p. 666. 
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described as good-natured and carefree. George has 
average intelligence, does not present a school problem. 
Steals with a companion who is suspected of being a 
homosexual. Apparently a case where sexual drives may 
have played an important part. This boy made a good 
adjustment under aftercare. 


Sam, a boy of Polish Jewish descent, whose family was 
killed by the Nazis. Lived in D.P. camps as a young boy 
until he was adopted by an elderly orthodox Jewish 
couple and came to the United States. High standards 
in the home. Sam is of average intelligence. He was first 
apprehended in a burglary, referred to a private agency 
for treatment. Then began to steal cars and was com- 
mitted to the Training School. Conforming adjustment, 
described as shrewd and calculating with little aware- 
ness of ethical standards. Did poorly on parole; worked 
only a short time. Then he stole a car and had a serious 
accident as a result of which he had to walk on crutches 
for several months. After that he settled down, worked 
steadily, and was finally discharged on the basis of sat- 
isfactory community adjustment. 

Here, we are obviously dealing with one of those prod- 
ucts of war and postwar experiences, a boy who through 
the struggle for survival has become completely self- 
centered and lives practically by the law of the jungle 
as long as he believes that he does not have to face the 
consequences of antisocial acts. That he expresses this 
attitude by committing car thefts is probably accidental. 


Henry, the only son of parents of German descent. 
Father intelligent, commercial draftsman, good pro- 
vider. Mother, a high school graduate, described as tense 
and neurotic. Secure economic situation, high standards. 
Boy committed to Training School after first court ap- 
pearance for car theft, at his own request. Told court 
about “home difficulties.” Of superior intelligence, he 
made an excellent adjustment at the Training School. 
When released, he refused to return to his family and 
was placed in a residental center, operated by after- 
care staff. Finally discharged on the basis of satisfactory 
adjustment. At that time he still lived away from home. 
Here, we have undoubtedly a case of adolescent rebellion. 
To repeat, car theft is a phenomenon which may 

result from any number of factors. So far as the 
immediate impulse to steal a car is concerned, we 
are dealing, on the other hand, with certain char- 
acteristics which show up again and again. Parrot, 
Ribettes, and Mabille have dealt at length with 
the fascination the car exerts on most persons of 
the Western countries, and in particular on ado- 
lescents.17 Associated with the feeling of power 
instilled by mastering an automobile there is the 
domination of the “Goddess Speed”—to quote the 
French authors again!’—intoxicating people who 
otherwise are quite mature and sensible. The rest- 
lessness which is a characteristic of the adoles- 
cent, his desire to move from one place to another 
one, is reflected in numerous car thefts. The erotic 
element must not be neglected. The car may be 
stolen to impress girls or to provide an opportun- 
ity for sexual intercourse. 

There is a significantly higher percentage of 
white boys among those engaged in auto theft than 
among delinquent boys not involved in car theft, 
particularly among the “pure” group. This may 
be explained by the fact that those involved in 


auto theft in the main also come from families 
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which have better economic standards than the 
families of the control group. In New York City, 
perhaps as much as anywhere else in the United 
States, the white population is on the whole in a 
considerably better economic situation than Ne- 
groes and Puerto Ricans. It may be assumed, 
therefore, that young white boys of middle-class 
origin are more exposed to the use of cars within 
their family than children growing up in a pro- 
letarian environment. They are more car-conscious 
and in all probability learn much earlier how to 
drive a car than other boys. 


Adjustment at the Institution 


It remains to be seen how the boys in the various 
groups reacted to treatment at the Training 
School and how they adjusted after return to the 
community. It is recognized that an evaluation of 
a boy’s adjustment within the institution is some- 
what questionable. Reports submitted by staff 
members working with him, such as cottage par- 
ents, teachers, shop instructors, and work group 
supervisors, are bound to be subjective. Moreover, 
it is practically impossibie for a large number of 
people to evaluate behavior in exactly the same 
way. What may seem acceptable behavior to one 
staff member may be considered a serious devia- 
tion by another. 

We generally call a boy’s adjustment good if he 
cooperates with the staff in all his assignments 
and does not present a discipline problem. A fair 
adjustment may be described as conformity with- 
out noticeable enthusiasm and with occasional 
breaches of discipline. The adjustment of a boy 
who is uncooperative, resentful, and in frequent 
disciplinary difficulties is called poor. 

We found that the same number of auto-theft 
boys and control group boys—31—made a good 
adjustment. Twenty-three of the boys involved in 
auto theft and 29 control group boys were in 
the fair category, and 14 auto-theft boys and 
17 control group boys were in the poor group. 
The “pure” group comprised 12 boys who made 
a good adjustment, 2 who made a fair adjust- 
ment, and 5 who made a poor adjustment. In 
addition, there were a number of boys in each 
group who ran away from the institution or failed 
to return from weekend home visits and were dis- 
charged from the Training School’s active count 
for one reason or another. There were 13 car-theft 
boys in this group—a rather high percentage (16 
percent)—and only 4 control group cases (less 
than 5 percent). Of the 13 boys arrested for auto 


theft, 7 had again been involved in car thefts when 
they were apprehended. In 2 more cases, the rec- 
ord indicates “grand larceny” which may very 
well have been the theft of an automobile. All in 
all, it can be said that the nature of the offense 
which brought a boy to the Training School did 
not have any great bearing on his institutional 
adjustment. 


Postrelease Adjustment 


The information we have on a boy’s community 
adjustment after he left the Training School is 
more revealing. 

The reasons for discharging a boy from after- 
care are, in general, (1) a good community adjust- 
ment, at least 1 year after the boy has completed 
his 16th year; (2) commitment to a correctional 
institution; or (3) placement on probation to an 
adult or adolescent court. Other reasons for dis- 
charge such as enlistment in the armed forces, 
whereabouts unknown, removal from the State of 
New York, are of little significance numerically. 
So far as the three main reasons are concerned, 
our control group seems to have fared a little 
better than those involved in auto theft. Twenty- 
five of the control group (30.9 percent) were dis- 
charged with a good adjustment, while only 21 of 
the car-theft group (25.9 percent) terminated 
their contact with the Training School with a good 
adjustment. On the other hand, 31 control group 
boys (38.3 percent) came into conflict with the 
law again after they had left the Training School. 
Twenty of them were committed to correctional 
institutions for adults; 9 were placed on probation 
to adult courts; and 2 were committed to training 
schools of other states. Among the auto-theft 
group we find 46 boys (56.8 percent) who came 
into conflict with the law: 34 commitments to cor- 
rectional institutions ; 11 placements on probation; 
and 1 commitment to a hospital which specializes 
in the treatment of young drug addicts (River- 
side Hospital in New York City). The picture, 
however, becomes somewhat more favorable if we 
look, once again, at the “pure” auto-theft boys as 
a separate group. Ten of them had good adjust- 
ments (45.5 percent) and 10 (also 45.5 percent) 
came into conflict with the law again and were 
committed to correctional institutions or placed 
on probation. 

It is interesting to note that no less than 6 of 
the 10 boys in the “pure” car-theft group dis- 
charged for commitment to a correctional insti- 
tution or for placement on probation, were in- 
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COMPARISON OF 81 BOYS COMMITTED ON AUTO THEFT CHARGES WITH A CONTROL 
GROUP OF 81 BOYS COMMITTED ON CHARGES OTHER THAN AUTO THEFT 


RACE 
Puerto Rican... 


AGE FIRST TIME 
IN COURT 


14 and 


INTELLIGENCE 
Mental deficient or 
Dull 
Average or above. __ 


READING ABILITY 
Below 3rd grade_______ _- 
3rd to 6th grade 
Above 6th grade__ 


ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 
Comfortable. 
Marginal. 
Public assistance_ 

No information _. 


HOME 


Intact_.___ 
Broken_ 


INSTITUTION ADJUSTMENT 
Good__. 
Ran away from training 


DISCHARGE 


With good adjustment__ 
With poor adjustment? _ 
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“PURE” GROUP 
No. Percent 
22 100.0 
13 59.1 

7 31.8 
2 9.1 
20 90.9 
2 9.1 
2 9.1 
9 40.9 
11 50.0 
4 18.2 
7 31.8 
11 50.0 
9 40.9 
10 45.5 
2 9.1 
1 4.5 
13 59.0 
9 41.0 
54.5 
2 9.1 
5 23:7 
3 13.7 
10 45.5 
10 45.5 
2 9.0 


““MIXED” GROUP 
No. Percent 
59 100.0 
$1 52.5 
22 37.3 

6 10.2 
31 52.6 
28 47.4 
17 28.8 
20 33.9 
22 37.3 
18 30.5 
22 37.8 
19 $2.2 
10 16.9 
28 47.4 

8 13.6 
13 22.1 
25 42.5 
34 57.5 
19 32.2 
21 35.6 

9 15.3 
10 16.9 
11 18.6 
36 61.0 
12 20.4 


(A) PLUS (B) 


No. 


81 


44 
29 
8 


13 


21 
46 
14 


1 Commitment to correctional institutions or other training schools or placement on probation. 


2 Enlistment in Armed Forces, whereabouts unknown, removal from New York State, commitment vacated. Eight boys in the control group 
(9.8 percent) were still on parole to the aftercare department at the completion of this paper. 


Percent 


100.0 


54.3 
35.8 
9.9 


25.9 
56.8 
17.3 


CONTROL GROUP 
No. Percent 
81 100.0 
33 40.6 
36 44.8 
12 14.6 
43 53.0 
38 47.0 
25 30.9 
21 25.9 
35 43.2 
30 37.0 
28 34.6 
23 28.4 
9 11.1 
24 29.6 
28 34.6 
18 22.2 

2 2.5 
30 37.0 
51 63.0 
31 38.3 
29 35.8 
7 21.0 

4 4.9 
25 30.9 
31 38.3 
17 21.0 
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A B 
y 
30 37.1 
19 23.5 i 
| 29 35.8 Tags 
33 40.7 
22 27.2 
29 35.8 
30 37.0 
19 23.5 
38 46.9 
10 12.3 
14 17.3 
43 53.1 
31 38.3 = 
23 28.4 
14 17.3 
16.0 
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volved again in car theft. One was adjudged a 
youthful offender (the offense committed by him 
does not appear in our record material). One boy 
was sent to prison for committing a homicide as 
a result of a drunken argument at a party. One 
was found with a knife in his possession, and 
another one was convicted of extorting money 
from a school boy. Only in the latter case did we 
see a definite indication of a boy embarking on a 
criminal career. The homicide case and the pos- 
session-of-a-knife case may very well have been 
accidental. The others apparently had not yet 
achieved the necessary maturity to abandon delin- 
quent activity which, as stated before, is largely 
a manifestation of turbulent adolescence. 

The table on page 61 gives a condensed picture 
of the statistical material presented in this paper. 


Conclusions 


Our findings may be summarized as follows: 

1. In evaluating the very young boy (between 
12 and 16) arrested for auto theft we have to 
distinguish between the boy who commits no of- 
fense except car theft, and the one who combines 
auto theft with other delinquent activities, e.g., 
stealing, assault, vandalism, sexual misconduct. 

2. Statistically significant characteristics dis- 
tinguishing boys arrested for auto theft from 


other delinquent boys are particularly pronounced 
with the “pure” group. Such characteristics are: 

(a) Prevalence of white over Negro and Puerto 
Rican boys. 


(b) Onset of delinquent behavior at a later age. 

(c) Fewer very dull boys. 

(d) Fewer illiterate boys. 

(e) Homes with better economic circumstances, 

(f) Fewer broken homes. 

3. In the great majority of cases, thefts are 
committed by groups of boys for the purpose of 
joy rides. Occasionally stolen cars are used for 
the purpose of escapes from homes or institutions. 
There were no car thefts committed in connection 
with other offenses, e.g., holdups. 

4. The adjustment of a boy within a training 
school seems to have no relationship to the offense 
which brought him to the institution. Boys in- 
volved in car theft show a tendency to escape by 
stealing a car again. 

5. Those in the “pure” auto-theft group may 
have a slightly better chance to make a satis- 
factory community adjustment after treatment at 
a training school than delinquents of the “mixed” 
type or those engaged in delinquent activities 
other than car thefts. If a boy in the “pure” 
auto-theft group gets into difficulty again, it will, 
in the majority of cases, be because of car theft. 


Letters to the Editor 


Comments on Mr. Hardman’s Article 


In the September 1960 issue of Federal Probation we 
invited our readers to comment on our lead article, “The 
Function of the Probation Officer,” by Dale G. Hardman, 
assistant professor of social work at the University of 
Missouri. We present here some of the reactions to Mr. 
Hardman’s article—The Editors 


To THE EDITOR: 


Professor Hardman should be commended for his com- 
prehensive article dealing with the confused role of the 
probation officer. 

This article should assist those in the field who have 
been faced with the overwhelming job of budgeting their 
time in order to adequately perform the job of “helping 
the offender comply with the court order.” Although Pro- 
fessor Hardman does not imply that this is a neglected 
area of training for probation officers, he certainly clari- 
fies a need and should be given careful consideration by 
those individuals responsible for establishing training 
programs in the correctional field. 

It is interesting to note that while Professor Hardman 
does not limit his article to any one specific agency, his 
remarks are general enough to be applicable to all con- 
cerned in this field. 


Our congratulations to you and Professor Hardman for 
providing your readers with his forthright, realistic, and 
workable view of the functions of the probation officer. 

November 8, 1960 KENNETH K. KEISER 

Chief Probation Officer 
Juvenile Court 
Ogden, Utah 


To THE EDITOR: 


Mr. Hardman has wrapped himself a neat, narrow 
pomem of easy limits for the probation officer. Many of 

is concerns about the offender he refers to other agencies. 
He burlesques many of the roles needed to be played by 
social workers in the correctional field. If I were an 
offender, I most certainly would not want to report to a 
Mr. Hardman. 

The offender needs a good, moral, knowledgeable friend 
to lean upon, one who will help him to help himself. If the 
offender wants advice, he does not want to be told to 
report to such and such an agency—most offenders have 
been through the gamut of service referrals including 
vocational counseling, and so forth. The offender wants a 
probation officer who has trust in him, who wants to help 
and is willing to put himself out to demonstrate this 
willingness; he wants a probation officer who has hope in 
him, who will draw upon his (the offender’s) strengths 
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and will give him achieveable goals and a frame of 
reference from which he can start living in a new direction. 
Probation is the period, a last chance, during which an 
offender must show that he can adjust to societal norms 
and values. He needs help to accomplish what he has not 
been able to do in the past. It is my opinion Mr. Hardman’s 
attitudes will lead the offender back to institutional life 
where he can then receive all the specialization and frag- 
mentation that experts can give at tremendous cost. 
November 6, 1960 IRVING B. WARRICK 


Adult Probation Officer 
Toledo, Ohio 


To THE EDITOR: 


Mr. Hardman’s article is interesting but I am sorry to 
say I cannot agree with his very limited definitions of a 
probation agent and his duties. 

We have in the past been striving for recognition as 
a professional group. The question is, are we social case- 
workers or aren’t we? If we are, we must present ourselves 
as something more than a control valve and “pain” 
referring agency. Perhaps my criticism is unfounded in a 
metropolitan area but in a rural area it is best that you 
be able to adapt yourself to the client’s need and be pro- 
fessional enough to know your own limitations. 

November 16, 1960 MILTON S. OLSON 

Probation and Parole Agent 
Northwestern Probation and Parole Service 
Thief River Falls, Minn. 


To THE EDITOR: 


I found Mr. Hardman’s article interesting. However, 
I could not help but have the feeling that he had geared 
this article toward the untrained and nonprofessional 
probation officer. After reading his definition that the 
function of the probation officer is to “help the offender 
comply with the order of the court,” I was even more sure 
that he had intended this for the high school graduate, 
who after being given a Manual was told that he was now 
a probation officer. 

Mr. Hardman writes at great length in respect to the 
necessity of using community resources. While it has been 
true that the trend within the correctional field has been 
toward an °<nansion and intensification of the casework 
process ro.acr than a transferral of cases to other 
agencies, this has never affected the referral of probation 
and parole cases to other agencies for specific services, 
which the officer may feel can be more adequately per- 
formed, such as use of medical and psychiatric clinics, 
vocational counselors, and marriage counselors. 

If I may speak for other professional probation officers, 
we most certainly recognize that a vital part of the pro- 
bation officer’s equipment is a knowledge of and ability 
to use skillfully his community’s resources in helping a 
probationer or a parolee to reach the most satisfactory 
solution of his difficulty. 

Mr. Hardman further writes of the use of authority, if 
used constructively, the most effective service can be 
given. With this I cannot disagree. One could further 
elaborate that the presence of legal authority in a profes- 
sional setting is a great asset. It furnishes a reason for 
applying casework service. 

November 28, 1960 WILLIAM S. PILCHER 
U.S. Probation Officer 

Chicago, Ill. 


To THE EDITOR: 


It is a most provocative and worthwhile article that 
you have presented in the current issue of FEDERAL 
PROBATION on the “Function of the Probation Officer.” 
I must admit that Mr. Hardman’s statement as to our 
function seemed rather audacious at first, after all these 
years of trying to develop a concept and practice of pro- 
bation as a truly professional treatment process. To say 
now that our function is merely to help the probationer 
comply with the order of the court seemed to be selling 
us short. I still am not sure that Mr. Hardman, in his 
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elaboration on his basic statement, really justifies such 
an austere definition of our purpose, but I am immensely 
respectful of his arguments. He is very convincing and he 
says some things that all of us need to take very seriously. 

I think that a major contribution of this article is the 
emphasis on the need for the probation officer to clarify 
for himself the role he is to play and the ways in which 
this role of function is applicable in his case handling. 
The most potent statement in the article for me was the 
assertion that the worst officer “‘is not the one who abuses 
his authority by throwing his weight around. The worst 
is the one who fails to define his authority, leaving it 
muddled and nebulous in the offender’s mind, thus neces- 
sitating his taking action to clarify it for himself.” I 
suspect that when the nature and the proper application 
of authority is muddled in the defendant’s mind it is rather 
muddled too in the officer’s mind. I have seen many a 
probation officer giving emphatic orders to a client to 
wear or not to wear certain styles of clothing, to get a 
certain kind of haircut, or ordering a girl to desist from 
the use of certain varieties of makeup. 

What too often happens next is that friends, enemies, 
or family of the client, observing the officer’s order-giving 
role, promptly seek to use him to enforce their own desires 
as to the client’s conduct, and so the probation officer can 
soon find himself caught in a fierce cross-fire of conflicting 
demands and is reduced to defeat and confusion by his 
own imperious efforts to control. 

With mother, father, wife, or husband trying to use the 
officer’s authority for their own purposes and the proba- 
tioner eagerly playing some angles of his own, the officer 
finally, then, must stop and reassess his function in order 
to find his way out of the mess. Perhaps if we have it 
figured out and crystal-clear in our minds before we 
embark on the job, such problems would be avoided. 

I still wince just a little at Mr. Hardman’s succinct 
and bare statement of the probation officer’s function. If 
it has to stand by itself with no expanded commentary, I 
still think it is a statement that implies a rather wooden 
sort of job for us to do. However, by the time I read the 
rest of his article I am able to stop worrying about his 
initial statement and say that whether I agree with it or 
not is unimportant. His explanation and commentary I 
certainly do agree with and I compliment him on being 
able to present some splendid professional concepts in 
language that is lucid, literary and convincing. It is an 
article that deserves wide use among inservice training 
materials. 

November 30, 1960 PAUL W. KEVE 

Director, Department of Court Services 
Hennepin County District and Juvenile Courts 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


To THE EDITOR: 


Dale Hardman’s article is the type I delight to read. 
It is obviously based on solid experience and shows a rare 
common-sense approach. It is this sort of article that is of 
the greatest value to the field officers because it both 
confirms their good practices and points out to them their 
possible shortcomings. 

R. H. Morse 


December 14, 1960 
Director, State Division of 
Probation and Parole 
Montpelier, Vt. 


‘To THE EDITOR: 

I was very much impressed with the article by Dale 
G. Hardman. My thoughts on the subject are to the 
effect that it is a very timely and sorely needed discourse 
on the role conflict of a probation officer in his relation 
to the court, and to the client, and even to the community 
as a whole. In this connection, it might be stated that 
if more members of the professional realm were to speak 
out as clearly and as logically as Mr. Hardman has done 
about the self-effacing elements in procedural probation, 
it may well tend to lessen the fear and timidity on the 
part of so many for fear of being called or branded a 
maverick.... 
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I recall a verse which crosses my mind as I think of 
how confusing the probation officer’s role has become, 
and I quote, 


We drive, each man, into his secret house, 
and bolt the door, and listen in affright, 
Each timid man beside a timid spouse 
With timid children huddled out of sight. 


Although the role of the probation officer is not quite 
that indistinct, nevertheless, it may help to paraphrase 
the varied and difficult role a probation officer must 
assume due to the multiplicity of his services. This 
multiplicity may and does extend into one or more spheres 
of his community activities. Now let me say at the onset 
that in theory, at least, a probation officer’s role may 
easily extend as far as his imagination and resourcefulness 
will allow him to extend. In actual practice, however, I 
strongly feel, as does Mr. Hardman, that if a probation 
officer is going to be effective he should confine his 
endeavors to a controlled area, and in order to do that 
he should not enlarge his role beyond that of “helping the 
offender to comply with the order of the court.” 

I am under the impression that here in the State of 
Indiana from the moment a client is referred to court for 
a preliminary hearing, on a charge of delinquency, a pro- 
bation officer is required under the statutes to be at the 
hearing, “sitting in behalf of the child.” To me “behalf” 
means in the interest, support or defense of the client; 
therefore, the probation officer’s function at this moment 
is truely that of a social consultant to the court, and not 
for the court or in behalf of the court. In fact, any over- 
identification at this point might well raise the legal and 
social question of conflict of interest. The probation of- 
ficer should approach the bench armed with the client’s 
social history and enjoin the court to do one of several 
things: 

1. Dismiss the cause inasmuch as the act of delinquency 
appeared to have been situational, thereby allowing the 
client to return to the community. 

2. Commit the client to an institution as being un- 
rehabilitative so far as the court’s facilities are concerned. 

3. In the area of most concern, to the court and the 
probation officer, place the client on probation based upon 
the diagnostic evaluation of the client. 

Once a disposition has been made by the court the pro- 
bation officer’s role changes completely as he no longer 
sits in behalf of the client or as a social consultant. To 
those that might take exception to this I might add if at 
all it would be a matter of subordinate significance. The 
probation officer should now function to see that the 
client carries out the orders of the court. In this multi- 
plicity of services the officer becomes a “judicial enabler” 
and should function to help the court to expand, interpret 
and carry out the spirit and letter of the court order 
more efficiently. 

To carry out the orders of the court the probation 
officer first must enable the community to reaccept the 
probationer—and I say reaccept for the simple reason 
the client’s original presence in the community indicates 
an implied acceptance—by reassuring the community that 
the probationer is exhibiting a trend of capability or 
adaptability to abide by the legal moves of the county, 
city, or state and that with a few basic changes in his 
behavioral pattern the probationer should once again 
evidence the elements of a positive, societal evolution. 

Secondly, the probation officer must interpret success- 
fully to the client that all the rules of probation must be 
adhered to as a matter of first principles as well as 
the fact that if these basic rules are ignored or these 
areas glossed over lightly the client is more than likely 
to slip again into the molestation of delinquency. The 
client must be given to understand that these rules are 
utilized not to punish but to correct obvious defects in a 
person’s character as well as to serve as a school teacher 
until such time as the client has sufficiently maturated 
to go it alone with a minimal amount of supervision. 
Once a client has reached this stage he is then ready for 
probation release and return to parental control. 


Thirdly, not to be discounted, the probation officer must 


develop all the positive interest exhibited by the client, 
through counseling and always within the framework of 
carrying out the orders of the court. Through completion 
of this twofold duty it is possible to reshape the client’s 
value system to the extent that he is now ready to accept 
his proper role in a societal setting, and, in return, society 
is now ready, willing, and able to reaccept the “new 
client.” 

Pag as I see it, is the specific function of the probation 
officer. 


October 15, 1960 GEORGE WEATHERS 
Probation Officer, Marion 
County Juvenile Court 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


To THE EDITOR: 


In reference to Mr. Hardman’s article, I should like to 
offer additional suggestions to his concept of the role of 
the probation officer. 

Practitioners in corrections know they are social con- 
sultants to the courts, integrators of services, and so- 
called experts in the use of authority. Yet these areas are 
loosely defined and there is a great deal of confusion as 
to how they are integrated as part of juvenile court 
services. 

I believe one of the reasons for this confusion is the 
fact that the probation officer does not know whom he is 
working with. He knows he is an officer of the court, but 
does he confine his contacts to the probationer, parolee, 
and interested agencies? How does he minimize the fric- 
tions engendered by other family members unless he is 
able to meet with them on a regular basis? The proba- 
tioner or parolee does not operate in a vacuum, but his 
actions are many times dictated or precipitated by the 
attitudes, values, and behavior of his parents, a sibling, 
or perhaps his spouse. 

The premise which seems to form from these questions 
is the practical but professional role of the probation 
officer. He must be an expert on the family and focus on the 
family as a unit to make any progress. His knowledge and 
skills are unique. He must be able to counsel regarding the 
role of a parent, the proper relationship between child and 
a and he must know the ingredients of a successful 

amily. 

Techniques of the probation officer entail professional 
skills but are not to be confused with psychotherapy or 
social casework. It might be described as the probation 
officer in his professional counseling role. He helps re- 
habilitate the offender; he protects dependent and neg- 
lected children; he forms a basis for family cohesiveness 
and solidarity; he helps to mobilize community resources; 
and he is part of educating the community to the inner 
workings of the court or parole board. 

As an officer of the court he conducts social investiga- 
tions and offers a recommendation to the judge. He then 
has the task of coordinating the enforcement of the court 
order. This may include conditions of probation, parole, 
fines, restitution, and reimbursement. His peace officer 
status augments his authority. 

As part of the social investigation the officer uses his 
diagnostic skills to define problem areas. This is where the 
professional role as an expert on the family becomes 
evident. 

The officer has a counseling role in which he conducts, 
comprehensive discussions with parents, spouse, or child. 
He capitalizes on the strengths of these persons in helping 
to minimize criminal and delinquent patterns of behavior. 

He educates the parent or spouse to a more adaptive 
role in the family constellation. He encourages parents 
to develop in their children a sense of responsibility to the 
family, a routine of living through proper work habits 
and sensible health practices. He emphasizes the im- 
portance of religious beliefs of all family members 
fostered by regular church attendance. He encourages 
parents to have their children value an education as part 
of a plan toward a vocational goal. He may make sugges- 
tions as to reasonable methods of discipline and punish- 
ment. He supports parents in strengthening their affec- 
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tional ties to their children. He helps to build respect 
between husband and wife by mediation. (This would not 
include deep-seated problems dealt with by a marriage 
counselor.) He helps parents to stimulate their children 
in cultivating interests and skills. He refers to other 
agencies, when appropriate, such as marriage counselor, 
welfare department, or psychiatric clinic. 

The ill-defined area for the probation officer is his use 
of authority. This function is extremely important and is 
woven into his role as officer of the court. This must be a 
prudent, therapeutic use of authority. He establishes 
limits and expectations firmly and consistently as an over- 
all structure of all his activities. 


December 28, 1960 AL E. POTTER 
Assistant Probation Officer 


San Mateo County, Calif. 


To THE EDITOR: 


I was disappointed in Mr. Hardman’s article. This was 
especially true in view of the fact that Mr. Hardman is 
an advocate of social work training for probation officers. 
On the basis of his job description and definition, I wonder 
how many graduates of schools of social work would be 
attracted to probation work? It seems to me that a good 
many might feel that in much less time than 2 years they 
could be equipped to function as a probation officer. 

Certainly, a probation officer has the obligation to help 
his client comply with the order of the court. He should 
also know the limits of his authority and be skillful in 
the use of authority. But I suggest that although basic, 
they are not the matters on which a probation officer with 
professional training centers his entire attention in work- 
ing with his people. And it occurs to me that through 
group interaction, for example, “distorted perceptions” 
of authority are more likely to undergo effective change 
than they will through the medium of a probation officer, 
however honest, open, kindly, and expert in the use of 
authority he may be. 

Among other duties, set forth by statute, a federal 
probation officer has the following obligation to his 
probationers: 

“He shall use all suitable methods, not inconsistent 

with the conditions imposed by the court, to aid proba- 

tioners and to bring about improvements in their 
conduct and condition.” 


January 16, 1961 GEORGE W. HowArRD 
Deputy Chief Probation Officer 
United States District Court 


District of Columbia 


To THE EDITOR: 


I have read with interest the article by Dale G. 
Hardman. Although I subscribe to much of what Mr. 
Hardman says, it occurs to me he has not fully covered 
his subject, is not altogether realistic and includes the 
probation officer in a role where he has no business. I 
should like to elaborate. 

Mr. Hardman defines the function of the probation 
officer “to help the offender comply with the order of the 
court.” Having just completed an 8-page job description 
for the Administrative Office of the United States Courts, 
I find difficulty in endorsing this as a complete definition. 
Broadly speaking, I would say his definition would apply 
to our function “supervision-wise,” but it certainly fails 
to include one of our most important functions, namely, 
advisor to the court in matters of sentencing. 

Mr. Hardman sees the role of the probation officer in 
relation to the court as a “social consultant”; in relation 
to the community as an “integrator of services”; and in 
relation to the probationer as an “expert in the use of 
authority.” I find difficulty in accepting all of his thinking 
on the last two. 

Commenting on the probation officer’s role as an “inte- 
grator of services,” Mr. Hardman states “We cannot do 
the job alone; we should call in a team of experts.” He 
has made this sound simple, but simple it is not. We can 
make referrals but we have no authority to demand 
services. It requires time to call in the experts and our 


probationers do not always have time. Who fills in the 
vacuum? In many instances where I will agree we need 
experts but how do we obtain their services when they are 
urgently needed? How frustrating this is, but what can 
we do about it? In social work we go out in all directions 
to offer services, but to my knowledge there is no one 
agency designated—certainly not in any of the communi- 
ties where I serve—that has the authority to direct, 
control, and assess the traffic for these services. I would 
think there should be such an agency or integrator in a 
we but it would not be the role of the probation 
officer. 

In his discussion of the probation officer as an “expert 
in the use of authority,” Mr. Hardman gives us eight use- 
ful principles which I agree should be made crystal clear 
to all under supervision. However, I do not consider a 
probation officer an expert in the use of authority, this 
would include being an expert in arrest. I do not believe 
there are many probation officers who consider themselves 
experts in this role and rightly so. 

In reviewing Mr. Hardman’s article in the July 1959 
issue of the NPPA Journal titled “Authority in Casework 
a Bread and Butter Theory,” I surmise he nevertheless 
feels we should also arrest violators and therefore takes 
the maximum view of this authority role. He states, “If I 
have a violator to be picked up, I don’t send a cop to do the 
job, I do it myself.” He explains this by citing a singular 
mishandled case. Of course there are instances, I am sure, 
when a probation officer personally makes an arrest and 
it is good we have this authority, but I feel certain these 
are rare indeed, seldom necessary, and usually not desir- 
able. I believe we can more adequately serve the authority 
role by demonstrating fair play and including in our 
interpretation of authority the procedure we follow if the 
orders of the court are violated. We simply lay it on the 
line that if there is a violation, it will be known; that if 
it is known to us, we will take action to have a warrant 
issued and ultimately a marshal will take him in 
custody. In my opinion, this does not in any sense mitigate 
nor transfer the effectiveness of our authority role and 
places the arrest in the hands of those trained in this 
authority work. 

In conclusion may I say, again, Mr. Hardman has given 
us many good points and also that we cannot always agree. 
I certainly hope we will hear from him again. 


January 23, 1961 Henry P. LONG 
U. S. Probation Officer 
Alexandria, Va. 


New Minimum-Custody Institution in Germany 
To THE EDITOR: 


It gives me great pleasure to tell you about a very 
promising development in Western Germany. Dr. Albert 
Krebs, formerly warden of one of the most advanced 
correctional institutions in Europe, in Untermassfeld, 
Thuringia, and now director of correction in the Hessian 
Ministry of Justice, has sent me a reprint of four articles 
from the Zeitschrift Fuer Strafvollzug, January 1960, 
including two articles written by himself dealing with the 
new open institution for men which the State of Hessen 
opened in November 1959, in Frankfurt am Main—Preun- 
gesheim. This is the Gustav Radbruch Haus, named in 
honor of Professor Radbruch, penal reformer and law 
teacher at Heidelberg who died in 1949. 

The new institution has no locked doors and no barred 
windows. It receives up to 340 inmates who are individ- 
ually selected from Hessian prisons according to their 
suitability for minimum custody. All men except a few 
needed for maintenance of the premises will be employed 
on the outside in private industry, farms, and construction 
projects. Some men will leave the house each work day 
completely on their own with no one but their employer 
to supervise them during the day. Recreational facilities 
in the institution include a library, lectures, movies, 
athletics, and social games. It is intended to approximate 
outside living conditions as closely as possible. Men 
selected for this treatment have previously served part of 
their sentence in a regular state prison. If they are found 
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unsuitable for the open institution they will be returned 
to a closed one. 

Dr. Krebs himself is, without doubt, chiefly responsible 
for creating the new institution. According to his reports, 
the State of Hessen has actually experimented with 
minimum custody methods since 1948, especially in the 


city of Frankfurt, and the results have been encouraging, 

To me, Dr. Krebs’ reports are a source of deep personal 
satisfaction. They may be understood as one more mani- 
festation of a rebirth of humanitarian ideas and practices 
in present-day Western Germany. 


November 5, 1960 FREDERICK A. C. HOEFER 


Legislation 


By AUBREY GASQUE 
Assistant Director, Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


The following bills of interest to probation officers have 
been introduced in the 87th Congress (through Feb- 
ruary 7, 1961): 

H.R. 3538.—To provide for punishment for anyone injur- 
ing or threatening to injure officers of the United States 
lawfully discharging the duties of their offices. 

H.R. 2926.—To amend the Civil Service Retirement Act 
to provide annuities for civilian employees engaged in 
hazardous occupations in any branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

H.R. 119; H.R. 155; H.R. 180; H.R. 1052; H.R. 3579; 
H.R. 3588; H.R. 3998; and H.R. 3275.—Identical bills to 
increase from 2 percent to 2% percent the multiplication 
factor for determining annuities for federal employees 
engaged in hazardous duties. 

H.R. 3279 and S. 470.—To increase per diem allowance 
of employees of the government from $12 to $16 and mile- 
age allowance from 10 cents to 12 cents per mile. H.R. 3279 
includes parking fees. 

H.J. Res. 95.—To give the consent of Congress to inter- 
state compacts or agreements dealing with juveniles or 
delinquent juveniles. 

H.R. 365; H.R. 572; H.R. 669; H.R. 1999; H.R. 2378; 
H.R. 3251; S. 279; and S. 802.—To provide for federal 
grants to carry out projects with respect to techniques 
and practices for the prevention, diminution, and control 
of juvenile delinquency. These bills provide for training 
personnel, appropriation of funds to states, and the 
establishment of a National Advisory Council on Juvenile 
Delinquency. 

S. 656.—To establish minimum security type institutions 
for the treatment of juvenile delinquents. 

H.J. Res. 93.—To authorize the Attorney General to 


establish an Institute of Corrections for the training and 
instruction of corrections personnel. 


S. 895.—To provide for a public defender in United 
States District Courts or the compensation of court ap- 
pointed attorneys. 


S. 655.—Identical to S. 895, but includes the provision 
that the bill should not impair the employment of the 
services of a legal aid society. 


H.R. 2696.—Includes same general provisions as S. 655, 
but also includes qualifications for a public defender. 

H.R. 844.—To abolish the death penalty under all laws 
of the United States except the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice and authorize the imposition of life imprisonment 
in lieu thereof. (H.J. Res. 64 proposes a constitutional 
amendment to abolish the death penalty.) 

H.R. 468 and S. 525.—To amend the Fugitive Felon Act 
to provide punishment for avoiding prosecution or confine- 
ment for a crime punishable by death or imprisonment for 
a term exceeding 1 year. 


H.R. 3968.—To provide for the enforcement of support 
orders. 


S. Res. 57.—To authorize the Committee on the Judiciary 
to examine, investigate and inspect national peniientiaries. 
Passed the Senate January 31, 1961. 

H.R. 1010.—To provide a formula for guaranteeing a 
minimum increase when an employee is promoted from one 
grade to another. 

S. 74.—To provide for recomputation of annuities where 
persons designated to receive survivor annuities prede- 
crease the annuitant. 

S. 75.—To amend the Civil Service Retirement Act so 
as to eliminaie the provisions requiring termination of 
annuities to surviving widows or widowers upon re- 
marriage. 

H.R. 140.—To amend the Internal Revenue Code to pro- 
vide that the full amount of any annuity received under 


the Civil Service Retirement Act shall be excluded from 
gross income. 


The way for a young man to rise is to improve himself 
every way he can, never suspecting that anybody wishes 


to hinder him. . 


. suspicion and jealousy never did help 


any man in any situation. There may sometimes be un- 
generous attempts to keep a young man down; and they 
will succeed, too, if he allows his mind to be diverted from 
its true channel to brood over the attempted injury. 


—ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Looking at the Law 


By EUGENE N. BARKIN AND JOHN F. BYERLY 
Attorneys, Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 


THE EpiTors of “Looking at the Law” invite you to submit legal questions and prob- 
lems which concern procedures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space 
will permit, they will give their personal counsel. Questions to be answered will be 
selected on the basis of their general interest to the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION 


1. Is it necessary for a defendant who has been com- 
mitted under Section 4208(b), Title 18, to be returned to 
the committing court for imposition of final sentence. 


The aforementioned statute provides that: 


If the court desires more detailed information as a 
basis for determining the sentence to be imposed, the 
court may commit the defendant to the custody of the 
Attorney General, which commitment shall be deemed 
to be for the maximum sentence of imprisonment pre- 
scribed by law, for a study as described in subsection 
(c) hereof. . . . After receiving such reports and 
recommendations, the court may in its discretion: (1) 
Place the prisoner on probation as authorized by sec- 
tion 3651 of this title, or (2) affirm the sentence of 
imprisonment originally imposed, or reduce the sen- 
tence of imprisonment, and commit the offender under 
any applicable provision of law. The term of the sen- 
tence shall run from date of original commitment 
under this section. 


The legislative history of this statute indicates that a 
defendant need not be returned to court from the imposi- 
tion of the final sentence. In House of Representatives 
Report No. 1946, at page 10, it stated: 


“After receiving from the Director of the Bureau 
of Prisons a summary of this study, the court in fixing 
the final penalty may affirm the original sentence or 
impose a modified sentence under any applicable pro- 
vision of law. The prisoner would not have to be 
present in the court when this final action on his 
sentence is taken. Inasmuch as the original sentence 
of the court represents the maximum authorized by 
statute, any later modification by the court would 
constitute a reduction in sentence. There is ample 
precedent for this provision. The last line of rule 43, 
Rules of Criminal Procedure (18 U.S.C., Ch. 237) 
reads: ‘The defendant’s presence is not required at a 
yeduction of sentence under rule 35.’ ” 


We believe that in view of the Congressional Reports, 
the administrative burdens, the expenses involved, and in 
the absence of a compelling judicial determination to the 
contrary, the above view is legally acceptable. The final 
judgment is made after a comprehensive study and report, 
and therefore it is doubtful that the defendant’s absence 
from such proceeding would work to his prejudice. In any 
event the court, in its discretion, can order his return for 
such proceedings and a defendant is always free to attempt 
to convince the sentencing court that such return is in the 
interests of justice. 


2. May the court revoke probation for good cause and 
— the probationer on probation in lieu of imprison- 
ment 

There is no apparent basis upon which a court may 
revoke probation and continue the violator on probation. 

hen a probationer is brought before the court and 
charged as a probation violator, the court, after hearing, 
may continue the defendant on probation, but once having 
determined to revoke probation, the court is bound by the 
provisions of the Probation Act. Section 3653, Title 18, 
provides in part as follows: 


“As speedily as possible after arrest the probationer 
shall be taken before the court for the district having 
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jurisdiction over him. Thereupon the court may revoke 
the probation and require him to serve the sentence 
imposed, or any lesser sentence, and, if imposition of 
sentence was suspended, may impose any sentence 
ee might originally have been imposed.” (emphasis 
added) 


From the foregoing it is clear that once having revoked 
probation, the court is bound to order some period of 
confinement, however short. 


In this same connection see FEDERAL PROBATION, Vol. 
XIII, No. 1, March 1949. 


3. May the court revoke probation, sentence the defend- 
ant to a period of confinement with the understanding 
that he will complete the remainder of his probation period 
following release from confinement? 


As pointed out in the previous question, the Probation 
Act provides (Section 3653, Title 18) that after arrest 
the probationer shall be taken before the court having 
jurisdiction over him and thereupon the court may revoke 
probation and require him to serve the sentence imposed, 
or any lesser sentence, and, if imposition of sentence was 
suspended, may impose any sentence which might 
originally have been imposed. 

Public Law 85-741, effective as of August 23, 1958, 
commonly known as the “split sentence” law, provides that 
a court upon entering a judgment of conviction of any 
offense not punishable by death or life imprisonment, if 
the maximum punishment provided for such offense is 
more than 6 months, when satisfied that the ends of justice 
and the best interests of the public as well as the defendant 
will be served thereby, may impose a sentence in excess of 
6 months and provide that the defendant be confined in a 
jail-type institution or a treatment institution for a period 
not exceeding 6 months and that the execution of the re- 
mainder of the sentence be suspended and the defendant 
placed on probation for such period and upon such terms 
and conditions as the court deems best. 

However, as clearly indicated by its language, applica- 
tion of the “split sentence” law is limited to the time the 
judgment of conviction is entered. It is, therefore, not 
available to a court upon the revocation of probation. 


DISTRICT CouRT DIFFERS WITH COURT OF APPEALS ON 
FFECT OF UNAUTHORIZED SUPERVISION 
BY PROBATION OFFICER 

In the September 1960 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION we 
wrote about the case of Binion v. O’Brien, 273 F. 2d 495, 
cert. denied 355 U. S. 834. In that case the Court of 
Appeals for the Third Circuit held that the period of 
unauthorized supervision by a probation officer enables 
a defendant to receive credit on a jail sentence even 
though he was at liberty on bail during this period. 

Subsequently, the defendant surrendered but a writ 
of habeas corpus was issued pending a hearing. Judge 
Sherrill Halbert, sitting in the District Court for the 
District of Nevada, ordered the writ of habeas corpus be 
discharged and the defendant remanded to the custody of 
the Attorney General. In so doing, the Court indicated its 
awareness of the decision of the Court of Appeals to give 
the above credit to the defendant, but concluded that the 
defendant was not entitled to this credit. The Court stated 
that the Court of Appeals had correctly stated the law 
to be where an individual’s liberty is restrained by the 
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act of an officer of the United States having authority to 
exercise restraint, such individual is entitled to credit 
for the period of that restraint toward the service of his 
sentence. However, it concluded that the rule was mis- 
applied to the facts in this case since credit was given for 
the period during which the relator was restrained by an 


officer of the United States without any authority to do so, 
See Binion v. Marshal, 188 F. Supp. 905. 

This case is now pending on appeal before the Court 
of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit. In the event the District 
Court decision is affirmed, the period remaining to be 
served by the relator will present an interesting question. 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY, AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by CLAUDE L. GOZA 


“Ten Years Of Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency,” by 
Sheldon Glueck (September-October 1960). Dr. Glueck and 
his wife, Dr. Eleanor T. Glueck, are well known writers 
in the field of juvenile delinquency. Unraveling Juvenile 
Delinquency, which was published 10 years ago by Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Glueck, was the product of years of 
research presenting findings and analyses based upon a 
research project involving about a thousand boys living 
in underprivileged areas of Greater Boston. 

In this article Professor Glueck answers the critics of 
Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency and replies to the prin- 
cipal points raised. These critical points are summarized 
under the heads of (I) The Sample, (II) The Techniques 
of Investigation, (III) Causative Analysis, (IV) The Role 
of Culture, and (V) The Prediction Method. In answering 
his critics Professor Glueck gives significant additional 
post publication data about validation experiments relating 
to the delinquency prediction tables. 

Professor Glueck concludes his article by stating that 
the authors of Unraveling are convinced, and he trusts 
that those who have read this article are convinced, that 
the theories advanced by the critics are essentially 
unsound. 


“The Offender’s Attitude Toward Punishment,” by 
Melitta Schmideberg, M.D. (September-October 1960). Dr. 
Schmideberg is director of clinical services for the Asso- 
ciation for the Psychiatric Treatment of Offenders 
(APTO), New York, and medical adviser to the Board of 
Corrections of New York City. Dr. Schmideberg is also 
coeditor of the APTO Journal, a member of the Interna- 
tional Board of Editors of Excerpta Criminologica, and 
associate editor of Archives of Criminal Psychodynamics. 

In this article Dr. Schmideberg discusses the offender’s 
attitude toward punishment. She feels there are several 
concepts of the feeling of the offender which are badly 
distorted and widespread. She thinks that present thought 
concerning the offender’s attitude needs to be looked into. 
The two following quotations are thought-provoking and 
should be timely for reexamination of our present thinking 
concerning the attitude of the offender: 

“However, the assumption that every adult is responsi- 
ble for his actions, except under special circumstances, 
must remain the cornerstone of any social system, and the 
aim of psychotherapy or any type of rehabilitation is to 
make the offender more responsible and more sensitive to 
social levers.” 

“The purpose of punishment is to control lawbreaking, 
both short-term and long-term, in both the offender and 
others, and to reassert the validity of the social rules 
which have been violated. The ideal punishment is one 
that achieves a maximum effect in a large number of 
cases with a minimum of brutality.” 

In the November-December 1960 issue the leading 
article is “Police Detention and Arrest Privileges: An 
International Symposium.” The International Conference 
on Criminal Law Administration papers dealing with the 


problems in the area of police detention and arrest privi- 
leges are reproduced in full. Professor Frank J. Remington 
of the Law School of the University of Wisconsin sum- 
marizes the American law relating to the topic. Two other 
American participants discuss “Police Arrest Privileges 
In A Free Society: A Plea For Modernization,” and “The 
Fourth Amendment: Obstacle Or Necessity In The Law 
Of Arrest.” Following that, under the “Foreign Laws 
Section,” papers of participants from Canada, England, 
France, Germany, Israel, Japan, and Norway are included. 

“Organized Crime—What Can Congress Do About It?” 
by Honorable Kenneth B. Keating, United States Senator, 
State of New York (November-December 1960). This 
article was originally an address given by Senator 
Keating at a Conference of National District Attorneys. 
Senator Keating states that a major obstacle to effective 
law enforcement at present is the absence of any statutory 
authority (with few exceptions) for the Federal Govern- 
ment to deal directly with organized interstate criminal 
activities. He advocates the enactment of an interstate 
crime bill making it a federal offense to use the facilities 
of interstate commerce to break certain specified state 
laws relating to types of crimes such as trafficking in 
narcotics, fraud, murder, and gambling. He also advocates 
a National Crime Commission consisting of citizens 
divorced from Congress, politics, or any existing law- 
enforcement agency. 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by JOHN A. SPRAGUE 


“The Prospect for Correction,” by Heman G. Stark 
(October 1960). The author, director of California’s De- 
partment of the Youth Authority, states that while the 
public has been complacent as to crime we are currently 
making our most resolute corrective effort with such pro- 
cedures as the indeterminate sentence and special process- 
ing of juveniles. Still, half the counties are without 
adequate service. 

California’s development of the Youth and Adult Au- 
thorities became the background for experimental pro- 
grams (many still in development) and better organization 
of correctional programs. While much remains to be done, 
good buildings with trained staffs have been made possible 
and paro:e caseloads have been reduced to 55 (from 175). 

Each state needs an agency responsible for coordination 
and standard setting as to youth and adult probation 
procedures. This same agency could also administer sub- 
sidies to local activities such as juvenile halls and camps. 
_ With the development of the many juvenile courts there 
is room for concern that in some the children’s rights are 
not being protected. The judge should function as such and 
not as social worker. But to act effectively the juvenile 
court needs the surrounding functions of treatment cen- 
ters, diagnostic service, and probation. 

It is the state that should provide institutions and parole 
programs white it, the state, encourages local functions to 
provide more effective juvenile courts and probation 
services. 
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Research influences our “prospects” inevitably. In 
California recent studies have promised to be of value in 
determining the type of institution best suited to an of- 
fender’s problem and the duration of treatment needed. 
Promising too are studies relating community factors to 
the rate of commitment from the specific community. 

Prospects stemming from an increased use of psychi- 
atric treatment in institutions are encouraging. Califor- 
nia’s use of psychiatric treatment teams (psychiatrists, 
social workers, etc.) in institutions shows good early 
results with those specially treated showing distinct im- 
provement over those routinely seen. 

Such steps as the expansion of the Interstate Compact 
on Juveniles; the division of courts into children’s, youth’s 
and adult’s; the spread of citizen action groups; and in- 
creased use of a national organization, would point toward 
improved “prospects” for corrections. 


“Corrections at the Crossroads,” by Myrl E. Alexander 
(October 1960). The author, assistant director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons, believes changes in corrections to 
be inevitable. He points to three areas of profound change 
now taking place in the world: (1) The immense increase 
in population which will have seven billion humans on 
earth by the year 2,000. (2) The drive of minority groups 
for equality. (3) The growth of specific knowledge wherein 
one authority is cited as saying science has doubled all 
such knowledge in the past 16 years. 

In contrast, little growth has occurred in behavioral 
sciences with a tendency to search for a panacea curing 
delinquency. However, we are not doomed to stagnation; 
growth can and will occur when the problem is approached 
in its five aspects. 

(1) There has been an absence of standards for those 
administering correctional institutions. Progress will re- 
sult as we develop professional staffs and managements 
which meet high standards as to knowledge and com- 
petence. 

(2) Increasingly the Government is adopting manage- 
ment principles and techniques from business. Heretofore 
it has been accepted that a prison is adequately managed 
if security is maintained and (at least) a surface smooth- 
ness of operation is evident. Emphasis must move from 
such mechanical operations as feeding and maintenance 
to concern for the total treatment program; using sound 
management techniques to coordinate all corrective 
activities. 

(3) A third pathway to the coming change is through 
a badly neglected course—research. A study and evalua- 
tion of results followed by changes called for as a result 
of these evaluations. 

(4) Sentencing methods are currently changing. Where 
punishment once sought to “fit the crime’? we now know 
that curing a specific delinquency can need an unpredic- 
tab'e amount of time. At the federal level the courts and 
the Board of Parole have both been given flexibility in 
setting the period of time an offender will experience in 
detention or on supervision. Still further flexibility is 
expected at not only the federal level but at all levels. 

(5) Finally, the public will grow more knowledgeable 
of our functions and goals. We must dispel the image 
created by movies, the press, and T.V. Fortunately the 
public is deeply interested in our field and ready to hear 
our philosophy. 

“Counseling the Petty Offender,” by Howard A. George 
(October 1960). The author, deputy director of the Erie 
County Probation Department at Buffalo, N. Y., observed 
that those persons guilty of lesser offenses tended to be 
ignored in connection with probation services. In an effort 
to correct this weakness a probation officer was assigned 
to the Buffalo City Court which handled such offenses as 
vagrancy, drunkenness, etc. To the heavily overloaded 
Court the probation officer gave help by interviewing those 
who appeared and then making suggestions to the Court as 
to what judgment would be most constructive. The officer 
also gave help to the individual after the hearing by as- 
sisting him with employment and referring him to ap- 
propriate social agencies. 

It was found that men so attended outnumbered women 
10 to 1. While the offense might be petty, the total situation 


was not. The officer found himself dealing with those who 
had “hit bottom” and thus were most receptive to help. 
Help offered at that bottom stage can be a turning point in 
an offender’s life. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by HARRY W. SCHLOETTER 


“Assessing the Offender for the Courts” (October 1960). 
This is a lengthy symposium of three articles from diver- 
gent points of view. The first of these articles is written 
by Mr. Walter Raeburn, a lawyer, on “What the Bench 
Should Know.” The second article on “A Prison Medical 
Officer’s Viewpoint” is written by Dr. F. H. Brisby, prin- 
cipal medical officer at H. M. Prison, Brixton. The third 
article in the symposium, “The Role of the Psychiatrist,” 
is written by Dr. P. D. Scott, visiting psychiatrist at H. M. 
Prison, Brixton. 

While in each of these articles the authors present 
different viewpoints, they are all in agreement that psy- 
chiatric examinations of persons charged in court should 
not become too frequent and not be demanded as a matter 
of course. Mr. Raeburn gives a brief description of the 
responsibility of the bench and some of the methods which 
are entailed in the proper fulfillment of its mission. He 
indicates that the bench’s patient is a diseased body politic. 
He uses the analogy to medicine and to the curing of a 
sick person. He feels that what advice the psychiatrist 
does offer should generally allude to three major areas. 
They are as follows: (1) Whether or not institutional 
treatment can be reasonably dispensed with. (2) If so, on 
what terms; and (3) For what reason. He follows this up 
by saying that the psychiatrist should lay claim to his 
patient, but without specifying how he proposes to treat 
him when he has him in his care. If these propositions are 
borne in mind, and if effect is given to them, confidence 
and understanding between bench and psychiatrist should 
increase. 

“A Prison Medical Officer’s Viewpoint,” by Dr. Brisby, 
decries a tendency which would have a psychiatric evalu- 
tion to magistrates in every case before the court. He 
feels it would be unwise because it would involve the 
doctor in questions of punishment with resultant an- 
tagonism on the part of the delinquent toward the pro- 
fession. He gives the following reasons for courts asking 
for reports on a man’s mental state: “(1) recognition of 
psychiatric disability, such as insanity or mental defect, 
and the possible influence of lesser mental disability on 
the man’s behavior; (2) the greater number of people 
who have a history of mental illness with treatment in 
an institution and apparent recovery; (3) the nature of 
the offense—for example, stereotypy, apparent purpose- 
lessness, depravity, or where an individual may have acted 
completely out of pattern; (4) prisoner’s statement: ‘I 
don’t know why I did it’ or, ‘I had a black-out’; (5) re- 
sistance to the efforts of probation officers, or facts indi- 
cated during the time the man may have been under the 
care of the probation officer; (6) to find out if psychiatry 
could help the social worker in his task.” 

The author believes that a more rational concept of 
how to deal with delinquents will be found if they were 
divided into two classes—those with a nuisance value and 
those with positive danger value. He feels it is time for 
society to carry these social misfits and not blame psy- 
chiatrists or the prison authorities for being unable to 
make “bricks without straw.” 

The third article in the symposium, “The Role of the 
Psychiatrist,” by Dr. P. D. Scott, is broken down into 
various headings. He raises the question whom to assess. 
Another major heading is “Who is to carry out the assess- 
ment?” In this area it is commonly assumed, especially 
by psychiatrists, that the psychiatrist is the man for the 
job; however, it must be recognized, according to Dr. 
Scott, that whoever undertakes the task—doctor, teacher, 
sociologist, psychologist—is stepping into a special field 
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and might reasonably ask if it matters very much whether 
one steps in, so to speak, from one discipline or from 
another. He feels this question is an outdated argument 
for it is generally said that it should be through the delib- 
eration of a number of individuals of different disciplines. 
It is fashionable these days for the courts to ask for 
comprehensive reports which include the contributions of 
teachers, psychologists, social workers, psychiatrists, with 
a final assessment and definite recommendation by one of 
the team. If this insures teamwork which did not exist 
before, it is an excellent development; but if the psychi- 
atric report in any case included all this, as it should, 
nothing is gained and much paper is wasted. 

He inquires as to when the assessment should take 
place. Another major heading is “What does the court 
want of the report?” Some want a prognosis and others 
a clearcut recommendation; some courts resent this and 
prefer to assess the facts themselves. Some, he indicates, 
do not wish to have anything at all. He gives an outline 
in his article which classifies an area of antisocial 
psychopaths. The classification for these persons is as 
follows: (1) well trained to antisocial standards, (2) rep- 
arative behavior, (3) the badly trained, and (4) rigid 
fixations. 

The other two articles in this issue of The British 
Journal of Criminology involve “A Dimensional Study of a 
Prison Population,” by Mr. B. Marcus, principal psychol- 
ogist at H. M. Prison, Wakefield. The article sheds light 
on a statistical comparison of offenders. 

The third article is by Mr. P. M. W. Voelcker, probation 
officer in London, who writes on the “Juvenile Courts: 
The Parents’ Point of View.” He gives a description of 
the first impressions of the courts involving the principles 
of justice and the general confidence in the court. Much 
space is devoted to court personnel, such as the magis- 
trate, the police, and the probation officers. He then ex- 
plores in detail the various methods of disposal such as 
probation, fining, institutional treatment, and remand. 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF STUDIES 
ON ALCOHOL 


Reviewed by CHARLES V. Morris 


“Early Identification of Problem Drinkers in Industry,” 
by Milton A. Maxwell, Ph.D. (December 1960). This is a 
partial report of a study designed to enlarge the body 
of systematic knowledge about problem drinkers in busi- 
ness and industry. It presents an analysis of the responses 
of 406 male problem drinkers to a questionnaire dealing 
with their drinking experiences while employed and covers 
the length of the problem-drinking period; the reported 
on-the-job signs during this period; the first signs to 
appear on the job; a scaling analysis of the relationship 
of the signs to each other; and a discussion of the useful- 
ness of these findings in the early identification of problem- 
drinking employees. 

These men were employed in a broad range of industries 
and occupations such as manufacturing, wholesale and 
retail sales, service, government, transportation, finance, 
communications, construction, and institutions located in 
the highly industrialized East and Midwest. Their ages 
ranged from 20 to 59 years with 62 percent falling in 
the 40-54 year age group. A classification of occupational 
categories shows that 20 percent worked in managerial 
or professional capacities, 35 percent in other supervisory 
positions, and 45 percent in nonsupervisory jobs. They 
worked for companies employing up to 25,000 workers, 
24 percent of them being employed by companies with 
500 to 4,999 workers. 

A list of 44 drinking signs was developed for the ques- 
tionnaire, and these signs were ranked by the respondents 
as mild or rare, serious or moderate, or never. When the 
responses were analyzed four specific signs appeared: 
hangover, absenteeism, indications of alcohol in the blood, 
and observable physical or behavioral signs. 


As to evidences of hangover, the author warns that 
“individual judgment must be applied in appraising mani- 
festations of headache, thirst, jitters, procrastination, 
avoidance behavior, and the like.” 

While all varieties of absenteeism are significant, special 
attention is directed to such forms as leaving the post 
temporarily, being late for work, taking longer lunch 
periods, and leaving work early. 

Indications of alcohol in the blood most commonly ob- 
servable are the odor of alcohol on the breath, the aroma 
of breath purifiers, and avoidance of superiors or asso- 
ciates. 

Included among physical or behavioral signs are red 
or bleary eyes, flushed face, hand tremors, increased 
nervousness, greater irritability, a less even or more 
spasmodic work pace, procrastination, and neglect of 
details formerly attended to. 

It must be remembered that what has been presented 


here is based on the experiences of the problem drinkers 


who participated in the study, and that the respondents 
were all “recovered” or were under treatment at the time 
the study was made. 

Undoubtedly the findings of this study will help super- 
visory personnel in business and industry to spot problem 
drinkers in the early and middle stages of alcoholism 
which can be hidden in many business and industrial 
situations, and where the vast majority of problem 
drinkers are to be found. This reviewer believes that those 
who supervise probationers and parolees will also find 
them useful. 


SOCIAL CASEWORK 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“Program Development in a School for Delinquent 
Boys,” by Thomas P. Miller, M.D., Robert J. Radman, 
and David Sneed (November 1960). This is a most inter- 
esting and excellent article by a psychiatrist and two 
psychiatric social workers of the Luther Burbanks School 
at Mercer Island, Washington. The Luther Burbanks 
School serves delinquent boys 15 years of age and under 
who have been committed by the court. The article reports 
on the findings of a 2-year survey at the school. The study 
was concerned with emotional and social characteristics 
of the delinquent; it then presents the authors’ observa- 
tions on planning a program in an institution which will 
more effectively afford meaningful therapy for the delin- 
quent. 

The following are some of their suggestions which, in 
the opinion of the reviewer, appear to be quite unconven- 
tional when judged by existing programs in most schools 
for delinquent children, but which seem to have much 
merit: 

Many delinquents in juvenile institutions have limited 
capacities for relating meaningfully to other people and 
are incapable of making use of the conventional psycho- 
therapeutic relationships. “A greater chance for success 
with such children would seem to lie in the provision of 
a therapeutic milieu in which the child’s distortions and 
special needs are met repeatedly, consistently, and em- 
pathically, 24 hours a day. For the majority of children 
in the program described, milieu considerations must take 
priority.” 

Though a program of therapeutic milieu must be given 
priority, there still are some children who can benefit 
from a conventional casework treatment relationship and 
from group psychotherapy. 

Since these children have failed to benefit from the con- 
ventional education programs, the educator should look to 
other disciplines such as psychotherapy to provide special- 
ized help. These delinquent children should spend their 
full school day with just one teacher rather than have 
several different teachers. The authors observe that it 
is possible for one teacher to become acquainted with as 
many as 10 children and be sensitive to their conflicts and 
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needs. This relationship, however, is most difficult to 
achieve when the teacher relationship is diluted by contacts 
with large numbers of disturbed children. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 
Reviewed by CHARLES E. SMITH, M.D. 


“Successful Adjustment: A Frame of Reference,” by 
W. Mason Mathews, Ph.D. (October 1960). For sometime 
now, psychiatrists and other workers in the social science 
fields have been striving to formulate an acceptable con- 
cept of the normal, healthy, adequately adjusted individual. 
A practical working concept of the “normal individual” 
is required as a point of departure in any studies of human 
adjustment. In this article, Dr. Mathews points out that 
successful adult adjustment is dependent upon the in- 
dividual’s internal organization which is, in turn, depend- 
ent in large measure upon experience. In this context 
experience is viewed as a manageable variable in the 
growth process. Thus, Dr. Mathews points out that one 
may learn by experience to deal with everyday factors 
relating to perception, feeling, thinking, and inner controls. 
Following this thesis, successful adjustment results when 
the individual has been provided with the right kinds 
and amounts of experience. It is apparent that child rear- 
ing practices will play a vital role in providing the needful 
experiences upon which the individual builds successful 
adjustment. 

“Prediction of Success or Failure of Delinquent Boys 
From Sentence Completion,” by Richard L. Jenkins, M.D., 
and Eva Blodgett (October 1960). The authors report the 
use of a sentence completion test as a device to predict 
the success or failure of delinquent boys following insti- 
tutional treatment. The youths employed in this study 
had been treated at two New Jersey institutions, the 
Highfields Treatment Center and the Annandale Reform- 
atory. The Miale-Holsopple Sentence Completion Test 
was employed to measure changes occurring as a result 
of institutional treatment. The results indicated that 
increased acceptance of others is an important favorable 
prognostic sign, as is increased assumption of personal 
responsibilities. These studies lend some support to the 
belief that group therapy is effective in improving these 
faculties in individual delinquents. The authors conclude 
that the sentence completion technique is an effective 
method of measuring change in delinquent boys who have 
received treatment. 


RASSEGNA DI STUDI PENITENZIARI 
Review of Penitentiary Studies 
(Italy) 
Reviewed by WILLIAM A. MAlIo, JR. 


“Detention Punishments of Short Duration” (September- 
October 1960). This is a report presented at the Second 
United Nations Congress on the Prevention of Crime and 
the Treatment of Offenders (London, August 8-20, 1960) 
by a special study committee from Italy presided over by 
Nicola Reale. A “detention punishment of short duration” 
is defined as meaning imprisonment for a period not ex- 
ceeding 1 year. 

The report states that the problem of punishments of 
short duration is a very important one since the majority 
of offenses committed are of a minor seriousness, requiring 
minimum penalties. In Italy more than 80 percent of the 
total prison population serve sentences of 1 year or less 
and those serving 6 months or less represent 60 percent 
of the total number of prisoners. In 1956, of 73,980 sen- 
tences imposed, 43,859 were 6 months or less, and 15,281 
were 1 year or less. 


“Semiliberty” is often granted to offenders serving 


short terms and consists in allowing the inmate to leave 


the institution for several hours a day, either to work at 
some job in the community or to attend classes. (It should 
be noted that, when incarcerating an offender, an attempt 
is made to commit him to an institution near his place of 
residence. ) 

The Italian penal code provides for a conditional suspen- 
sion of punishment which the judge may, if he sees fit; use 
in the case of first offenders sentenced to a “punishment of 
short duration.” The sentence remains suspended for 
either 5 years (if the offense is a “crime”) or 2 years (if 
the offense is an “infraction’). The distinction between 
— and “infraction” is outlined in the Italian penal 
code. 

If, during the period of suspension, the defendant com- 
mits another offense, his conditional suspension of punish- 
ment is immediately revoked. If he completes the period 
of suspension without further transgressing the law, the 
crime for which he was convicted is dissolved. 

During the suspension period no supervision measures 
are employed. The intimidating effect of the danger of 
revocation is counted on to induce the defendant to main- 
tain good behavior. Also deterring future criminal be- 
havior is the fact that once an individual has had his 
punishment suspended he cannot enjoy the same privilege 
should he ever commit another offense. 

In the case of juvenile offenders under 18, the Italian 
penal law provides for a “judicial pardon” which may be 
granted if the offense committed does not carry a sentence 
exceding 2 years. The offense is automatically eradicated 
following the granting of this pardon. Like the conditional 
suspension of punishment, the judicial pardon can be 
enjoyed only once. 

The report mentions that probation is being studied in 
Italy with much interest. It adds, however, that it would at 
the present time seem to be inapplicable according to 
current trial procedure since it is the judgment of the 
magistrate which decides upon a unique pronouncement 
with respect to the guilt or innocence of the defendant and 
the type and amount of punishment to be inflicted. 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL THERAPY 


Reviewed by Davin H. GRONEWOLD 


“New Forms of Juvenile Delinquency: a U. N. Appraisal 
of a World Problem” (Third Quarter, 1960). This digest 
of a long-term study of juvenile delinquency by the 
United Nations (started in 1949) was presented to the 
Second Congress on the Prevention of Crime and the 
Treatment of Offenders, held in London in August 1960. 
It is an appraisal in broad terms of the present delin- 
quency problem in light of what we now know about delin- 
quency. The report points out that it is difficult to focus 
on the problem because of the all encompassing nature of 
the definition of juvenile delinquency in some countries 
—the term covers almost any form of juvenile misbe- 
havior. 

The excessive publicity given the problem creates a 
distortion which often results in undue apprehension on 
the part of the public and public officials. While in no 
way minimizing the problem, the authors of the report 
place it in its proper perspective. Prevention should be 
given priority, and preventive programs need reevaluation. 
It is a fallacy to assume that treatment programs, how- 
ever successful, can be transformed into prevention pro- 
grams by deducing general conclusions. Another miscon- 
ception has been the consideration of the juvenile as one 
of a group apart, and not as a person living in the same 
world as the adult. Although the emotional and social 
needs of the child are important, “it is not less important 
that juveniues understand the meaning of moral and social 
values and that they acquire a sense of social responsi- 
bility.” Social and economic programs to raise the level 
of health and social well-being have often been disappoint- 
ing in terms of delinquency prevention. The report recom- 
mends that “persons who have specialized training and 
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competence in the field of the prevention of crime and the 
treatment of offenders should participate in the formula- 
tion and implementation of those social and economic 
policies which directly affect the ways and standards of 
living.” 

The digest suggests new approaches to the prevention 
and treatment of delinquency. Those who read this sum- 
marized version of the larger U. N. report will be stimu- 
lated to read carefully the complete report. 

“Sex Deviation in a Prison Community,” by Arthur V. 
Huffman (Third Quarter, 1960). Prison officials are not in 
a position to obtain a true picture of homosexual activities 
in their institution. They are outside the prison culture 
and are distrusted as authority figures. In addition, they 
are reluctant to have someone bring to light the incidence 
of homosexuality in their institutions. The author of this 
article has turned to an inmate with many years of im- 
prisonment for an insider’s view of the homosexual prob- 
lem in prisons. His article gives an unexpurgated version 
of the inmate’s observations. 

The inmate states, “undoubtedly, the greatest of these 
contributory causes are the so-called ‘juvenile recidivists’ 
who have been exposed almost all their lives to homosexual 
contacts in reform schools, jails, juvenile homes and 
special schools for delinquent children. When the ‘juvenile 
recidivist’ enters the ‘big house’ he does so with the com- 
plete cynicism of one who knows all the answers, sex- 
wise .... His status has inevitably preceded his coming 
and is well known among the inmate body, having been 
heralded by those he consorted with in other institutions.” 

Another large group, not themselves homosexual in the 
usual meaning of the term, “swell the mainstream of 
homosexuality in prison solely for commercial purposes 
.... He is simply using the thwarted desires of his caged 
fellows to keep himself in the small luxuries that prison 
life permits.” 

A special Pe is the homosexual who becomes emo- 
tionally involved with the object of his sexual desire and 
who, as he becomes successful in his conquests, becomes 
increasingly intrigued by the challenge of seducing inmates 
who have never been exposed to homosexual contacts. 

The homosexual with effeminate secondary character- 
istics “plays but little part in the surging tide of sex- 
uality that ebbs and flows within the walls of a large 
prison.” Such homosexuals are easily spotted and closely 
watched, so that their impact on homosexual patterns of 
an institution is relatively minor. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAu 


“He Turned Disaster Into Triumph,” by Martin Abramson 
(Reader’s Digest, December 1960). This is the unusual 
experience of an addicted school teacher who, while serv- 
ing a 6-month sentence in the Nassau County Jail on 
Long Island for violation of New York State’s narcotics 
laws, conceived a plan to teach his fellow inmates in the 
16 to 21 age bracket. With the warden’s cooperation he 
converted the prison identification room into a classroom. 
He conducted a full school schedule and also did individual 
tutoring and counseling with rather amazing results. The 
school’s success was noted by the New York State Correc- 
tion Commission and it has become a permanent program 
with accredited courses. Its founder is employed to aid as 
teacher-director of the only school of this type in an 
American county jail. 

“The Whole Town Went Crooked,” by Lester and Irene 
David (Parade, November 1960). For those entrusted 
with the responsibility of evaluating offenders who come 
before the court there is a constant search for reasons 
why, for motives, for some explanation as to why the 
offense was committed. This search is particularly chal- 
lenging in white-collar offenses. The author of this article 
relates the unusual story of 41 part-time department store 


employees, most of whom were teachers, college graduates, 
graduate students, school principals, junior executives, 
and wives of doctors, lawyers, and businessmen. They stole 
nearly $1 million worth of merchandise. Why did these 
so-called “best people” embezzle? In most cases it was 
simply a matter of taking advantage of a good thing and 
it seemed so easy. Like the more typical offender who is 
no stranger to the courts, each one failed to consider the 
consequences of his or her actions until sudden exposure 
brought on shame and humiliation and later punishment 
and disgrace. 

Norman Jaspan, management engineer of Investigations, 
Inc., in commenting on the story of the 41 offenders, 
recognizes that the causes of white-collar crime are com- 
plex but he believes part of the answer can be found in 
moral and ethical laxity as shown in the TV quiz and 
payola scandals, fraud in high places, influence peddling, 
and kick-backs. Constantly being exposed to newspaper 
stories of unethical and dishonest practice in high places 
the average worker finds it increasingly hard to hold to 
his principles and succumbs to the lure of easy money. 


“Children Behind Bars,” by Peter Maas (Look, January 
3, 1961). Each year some 100,000 juveniles are placed in 
city and county jails because less than a sixth of our 
3,100 counties have detention facilities for them. Young- 
sters are being arrested and detained for minor violations 
which would not be classified as felonies or even mis- 
demeanors if committed by adults. Once in custody, a 
juvenile is frequently deprived of certain civil rights 
guaranteed to adults, such as the right to bail, and his 
release rests entirely in the hands of the officials of the 
juvenile court. 

Even with the construction of detention homes some 
overemphasize maximum security cells and in many in- 
stances there is too much emphasis on buildings and not 
enough on personnel and programs. Another tendency is 
to keep the detention homes filled by indiscriminate re- 
ferral and acceptance of juvenile offenders. This problem 
is being met in some cities by careful screening of juve- 
niles soon after their arrest by officers. 


Reports Received 


Adult Parole in Iowa. Walter A. Lunden, Iowa State 
University, Ames, Iowa, 1960. Pp. 41. Prepared for the 
Governor’s Committee on Penal Affairs, this study is a 
statistical analysis of parole data for the years 1938 to 
1958 and includes such comparisons for annual number 
of paroles granted, methods of release, parole violations, 
and case loads by districts and parole officers. 


California’s Juvenile Court Law. State Board of Cor- 
rections, Sacramento, Calif., November 1960. Pp. 123. 
In view of the public concern about juvenile delinquency 
and because California’s juvenile court law dates back 
40 years, the State Board of Corrections requested the 
Governor to appoint a citizens commission to survey and 
evaluate juvenile justice administration and submit ap- 
propriate recommendations. This publication as Part One 
of the commission’s report presents the basic conclusions 
of a 3-year study of the problems involved, together with 
the formal recommendations and a draft statute designed 
to implement these recommendations. 

California Prisoners 1958-1959 (Annual Report). De- 
partment of Corrections, Sacramento, Calif., 1960. Pp. 99. 
This issue of California Prisoners is the first to be pre- 
pared and published by the Administrative Statistics 
Section of the Research Division of the Department of 
Corrections. The years 1958 and 1959 set new high records 
of year-end population, an increase of nearly 2,400. 
Serious overcrowding was reduced by the rapid expansion 
of conservation camps and the opening of a new institu- 
tion at Soledad. 

Delinquency and Probation in California (Annual Re- 
port). Division of Criminal Law and Enforcement, Bureau 
of Criminal Statistics, Sacramento, Calif., 1959. Pp. 166. 
This is the sixth annual report of the California Delin- 
quency and Probation series. The data covered is com- 
prehensive, including juvenile delinquency arrests by of- 
fense or reason for arrest, sex, cases under supervision, 
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admissions to detention halls, and commitments to Youth 
Authority institutions. All arrests reported by the State’s 
law-enforcement agencies of youth under the age of 18 
are defined as juvenile arrests. In 1959 there was a 2.8 
percent increase in the juvenile rate over 1958. 


High Meadows (Annual Report). Connecticut Child 
Study and Treatment Home, 825 Hartford Turnpike, 
Hamden, Conn., 1960. Pp. 12. High Meadows was estab- 
lished by statute for the care, study, and treatment of 
emotionally disturbed and mentally ill children who shall 
be at the time of their admission between 6 and 15 years 
of age. The first children were admitted in August 1957 
and to date a total of 57 children have been served. The 
program includes intensive psychotherapy, casework 
therapy, remedial and special education, and a program of 
specialized group living. 

Iowa Juvenile Court Statistics: 1940-1959. Walter A. 
Lunden, Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa, 1960. Pp. 
31. The data anaiyzed in this study have been limited to 
official delinquency cases handled by the courts covering 
the period 1940 to 1959. The total number of cases was 
32,021, with an average of about 1,600 each year. The 
highest number of court cases was 2,073 in 1945 and the 
lowest number 1,065 in 1949. By 1957 the number had 
increased to 2,213. The general trend during the 20 years 
is upward. This study was made by Dr. Lunden for the 
Governor’s Committee on Penal Affairs. 

Juvenile Court Statistics: 1959. U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Childrens Bureau, Statis- 
tical Series No. 61, 1960. Pp. 18. About 483,000 juvenile 
delinquency cases were handled by juvenile courts in the 
United States in 1959. The estimated number of children 
involved is 416,000. These represent 1.7 percent of all child- 
ren in the country age 10 through 17. In 1959, for the 
eleventh consecutive year, delinquency cases increased over 
the previous year. The increase for 1959 was only 2 per- 
cent, the smallest in the past 10 years. Also for the first 
time, the 2 percent increase in delinquency was less than 
the 5 percent rise in the child population. 


Narcotic Arrests in California. Bureau of Criminal 
Statistics, Department of Justice, Sacramento, Calif., 1960. 
Pp. 12. Since July 1959 the Bureau of Criminal Statistics 
has been collecting data on persons arrested for narcotic 
offenses in California. This represents the first attempt 
in any state to gather information from all available 
sources concerning the arrests of individuals. During the 
fiscal year, 15,606 arrests were made of adults under 
State narcotic laws. While the narcotic problem is a major 
one, monthly arrests during the period covered by this 


report do not show any tremendous growth. Future re- 
ports will analyze the data pertaining to dispositions of 
narcotic arrests. 

The Welfare Reporter. Department of Institutions and 
Agencies, Trenton, N. J., October 1960. Pp. 218. This issue 
of the We!fare Reporter is a commemorative issue covering 
50 years of psychological services in New Jersey’s Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies. It includes articles by 
former and present psychologists associated with the 
department and constitutes an interesting history of the 
use of psychology and psychologists in the public service 
over half a century. 


Books Received 


The Alcohclic Psychoses. By Kenjamin Malzberg, Ph.D. 
New Haven, Conn.: Yale Center of Alcohol Studies, 1960. 
Pp. 46. $2.00. 

Delinquent Generations. A Home Office Research Unit 
Report. By Leslie T. Wilkins. London: Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 1960. Pp. 19. 1s. 6d. 

Homicide in an Urbun Community. By Robert C. Bensing 
and Oliver Schroeder, Jr. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. 
Thomas, 1960. Pp. 208. $8.75. 

Juvenile Justice. By Ola York: St. 
Martin’s Press, Ine., 1960. Pp. 302. $12 

Mental Disorders (Diagnostic and Statistical Manual), 
13th Printing. Washington, D. C.: American Psychiatrie 
Association, 1960. Pp. 132. 

Pioneers in Criminology. Edited by Hermann Mannheim. 
Chicago: Quadrangle Books, Inc., 1960. Pp. 402. $7.50. 

Principles of Criminology, 6th Edition. By the Late 
Edwin H. Sutherland and Donald R. Cressey. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott, 1960. Pp. 646. 

Recent Prison Construction 1950-1960. Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Bureau of Prisons, 1960. Pp. 92. $2.50. 

Reluctant Rebels. By Howard Jones. New York: Asso- 
ciation Press, 291 Broadway. Pp. 234. $5.00. 

Repurt of the Goverzor’s Special Study Commission on 
Juvenile Justice. Part II, A Study of the Administration 
of Justice in California. By I. J. Shain and Walter R. 
Burkhart. Sacramento, Calif.: Printing Division, Docu- 
ments Section. Pp. 116. $1.50. 

The Sutherland Papers, 2nd Printing. Edited by Albert 
Cohen, Alfred Lindesmith, and Karl Schuessler. Bloom- 
ington: Indiana University Press. Pp. 330. $5.00. 

The Untried Case: The Sacco-Vanzetti Case and the 
Morelli Gang. By Herbert B. Ehrmann. New York: The 
Vanguard Press, Inc., 1960. Pp. 268. $3.95. 


Except a living man there is nothing more wonderful 
than a book! a message to us from the dead—from human 
souls we never saw, who lived, perhaps, thousands of miles 
away. And yet these, in those little sheets of paper, speak 
to us, arouse us, terrify us, teach us, comfort us, open 
their hearts to us as brothers. 


—CHARLES KINGSLEY 
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Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED By BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 
Chief of Research and Statistics, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


Textbook of the Fundamentals of Criminology 


Crime, Justice and Correction. By Paul W. 
Tappan. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1960. Pp. 781. $7.95. 


This encyclopedic work is a scholarly, comprehensive 
text covering, in the author’s words, “ ... the nature, 
prevalence, and causation of crime; the procedures and 
major problems in the administration of justice; and the 
methods of correctional treatment. .. .” Crime causation 
and behavior is evaluated as the product of individual 
variability in physique, psychology, and experience. The 
concept of behavior is interpreted as the consequence of 
differentiated response to environment and experience in 
this study of crime, treatment, and legal processes. 

The three major divisions in the text are in themselves 
exhaustive reviews of the literature in the specific fields. 
Part One “Crime Causation,” analyzing the many con- 
cepts and definitions of crime and the criminal, discloses 
the disparity of agreement in the conclusions reached by 
the psychiatrist, psychologist, caseworker and social scien- 
tist or the proponents of social reform as to the exact 
definition of the criminal or of the province of criminology 
itself. Crime is concluded to be a matter of legal definition. 

A summary of those factors which affect the operation 
of the criminal law as a form of social control is pre- 
sented. Statistical data related to the prevalence and dis- 
tribution of crime are enumerated under the categories 
including juvenile delinquency, recidivism, and biological 
factors in criminal etiology. There is a recognition that 
the differing views of specialists in the field give an in- 
comp!ete picture of the offender. 

An example of the author’s research reveals the lack 
of consensus concerning the relation of alcoholism to crime 
as well as to the solution of alcoholism itself. The common 
conception of the narcotic addict as a criminal is greatly 
exaggerated and misunderstood, since he is generally a 
passive, asocial rather than antisocial individual. Although 
mental factors are important in considering delinquency 
and crime, the offender is not viewed primarily as a 
psychological deviate or a mere product of his environment. 

Part Two constitutes a treatise on the administration 
of justice. It provides an excellent review of the objectives 
of sentencing and correctional practices valuable to the 
field of professional law enforcement for it clarifies the 
major goals of retribution, deterrence, incapacitation, 
individual intimidation, and reformation. 

Police organization and practices are also studied to 
determine both abuses and positive values in the field. 
Current crime detection methods, judicial procedures, 
trials, sentencing and related topics are considered from 
the standpoint of justice and efficiency. 

Under the title of “Corrections,” there is an appraisal 
of the current theories and practices for the control of 
delinquency and crime. The validity of prediction research 
in determining potential delinquency and criminal be- 
havior is questioned. It is pointed out that “ ... the 
occurrence of any particular problem or combination of 
problems does not imply that any individual will become 
delinquent .... ” Treatment, it is said, should be given 
to a child as a welfare measure generally rather than as 
a preventative to delinquency, if the individual has not 
yet become an offender. The Highlands, New Jersey, 
treatment-oriented project in the prevention of recidivism 
is studied in terms of the effectiveness of attitudes, par- 
ental authority, self-acceptance, and conduct norms, as well 
as costs. 

In the treatment and prevention programs the failure 
of the psychotherapist to recognize factors outside of 


the patient’s emotional life is noted. The training school 
or reformatory, the individualization of treatment, clinical 
diagnoses, and casework techniques have been shown not 
to be panaceas for solving society’s problems of crime 
prevention. 

This publication is believed to be a better reference 
book than text. It is an outstanding, worthwhile book 
for professional use. It is not easily read because of its 
specialized, restrictive wordage. The favorable and neces- 
sary rapport between author and reader is missing. 
Like-minded, academic persons, however, will appreciate 
the author’s contribution. 


Seattle, Wash. EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


A Packet of Viewpoints on Delinquency 


Juvenile Delinquency Facts and Facets. Child- 
ren’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1960. 


1. The Children’s Bureau and Juvenile Delinquency. By 
Dorothy E. Bradbury. Pp. 73. 30 cents. 

2. Sociological Theories and Their Implications for Juve- 
nile Delinquency. By David J. Bordua. Pp. 22. 15 cents. 

3. Selected, Annotated Readings on Group Services in 
the Treatment and Control of Juvenile Delinquency. Com- 
piled by Mary E. Blake. Pp. 17. 15 cents. 

4. Delinquency Prevention—The Size of the Problem. 
By I. Richard Perlman. Pp. 9. No charge listed. 

5. Identifying Potential Delinquents. By Elizabeth 
Herzog. Pp. 6. 10 cents. 

6. Family Courts—An Urgent Need. By Harriet L. 
Goldberg and William H. Sheridan. Pp. 14. 15 cents. 

The major import of this decidely “mixed bag” of 
pamphlets on juvenile delinquency, two of which are 
reprints from periodicals, is to persuade the reader that 
no one really knows what juvenile delinquency is, whether 
it is indeed a group, a situational, a cultural, or a person- 
ality problem. Nor does anyone apparently know what 
causes it, how much there is of it, how serious it is, how 
to predict it or, of course, what to do about it. What we do 
know is that a tremendous lot has been written about it. 
(Monograph No. 1 gives a partial list of 250 publications 
by the Children’s Bureau alone). The failure to come to 
grips more directly with something that obviously troubles 
society would appear to lie more in the great number of 
variables, in definition, in measuring rods, and in indi- 
vidual reactions with which the problem presents us, 
rather in a lack of effort or opportunity. 

Nevertheless, there are some interesting leads in this 
material. The most interesting of all seems to me what 
might be described as a possible alternative viewpoint 
from which to begin to look at the problem. In the past 
it has, I believe, been generally considered that juvenile 
delinquency was an antisocial manifestation, whether of 
the individual, the group or the subculture. It was a 
negative response or at least an egocentric, asocial one. 
But there is more than a suggestion in several of these 
papers that a certain form at least of what we call delin- 
quency may be a natural, if not a positive, expression of 
psychological or cultural need. This seems inherent in 
Walter B. Miller’s concept (discussed sympathetically by 
Bordua in Monograph No. 2) of a “lower-class culture” 
—the term is I think unfortunate—with which the delin- 
quent conforms, rather than against which he rebels. It 
is hinted at in formulations that would compare the delin- 
quent period with the transition rites from childhood to 
adulthood that occur in less civilized societies. It may have 
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some relevance to Mr. Perlman’s mention of studies by 
Porterfield, Wallerstein, and Wyle suggesting wide-spread 
past delinquencies among a very high population of 
middle-class law-abiding citizens. Mr. Perlman argues 
from this that the number of hidden delinquents is great; 
it might also be suggested that what it shows is that there 
is a great deal of delinquency in our normal culture, but 
that either certain economic groups are more successful 
in concealing it, or that where, in the middle-class world, 
it is absorbed and dealt with in the family, the business, 
or through community censure, in less affluent circles it 
has become the business of the courts and the social agen- 
cies. Certainly much of what was once known as ‘sowing 
one’s wi:d oats’ as well as a good deal of what many of us 
did as children is now thought of as delinquent. 

An even more strongly suggestive analysis has been 
made recently by Joseph Margolis who, because he is a 
philosopher and not a social scientist, may not have been 
taken seriously enough. In an article, “Juvenile Delin- 
quents: The Latter Day Knights” (The American Scholar: 
Spring 1960), he compares the code of the juvenile gang 
with that of the adventurous, but certainly violent and 
rumbustious ethos of medieval chivalry and states, pro- 
vocative:y that “in (some) large urban centers... juve- 
nile gangs constitute the most coherent, publicly self- 
conscious and vigorous communities that can be found.” 
He suggests moreover that our “official” adult code is 
lacking in content that provides a counterappeal. 

Although some of these observations may be mutually 
inconsistent, they do raise questions as to whether delin- 
quency is always a deviation from something self-evidently 
“good” and focuses attention on where, in fact, our pre- 
dominantly middle-class culture is going. In the same way 
an intelligent Roman of the 5th century may have won- 
dered whether the upsurge of “barbarian values” was 
indeed not due in part to the decadence of the Roman. 
Perhaps we need to look a little less critically at the 
delinquent and a little more closely at ourselves. 

The pamphlets are of unequal value. Monograph No. 1 
is rather long and has largely historical value. Monograph 
No. 8 lists and discusses briefly 69 items of varying 
relevance, including some valuable foreign ones. Mono- 
graph No. 4, a reprint from the Annals, seems to me quite 
inconclusive. Monograph No. 5, also a reprint, presents a 
most cogent argument but would be greatly strengthened 
if the text of the Standard Family Court Act were either 
appended or made available in this series. Monograph No. 
5 is very helpful and makes the very important point that 
there is a world of difference between saying which kinds 
of children are most likely to become delinquent and saying 
which children will do so. Monograph No. 2, an extremely 
well-written report of a conference, is fascinating as it 
attempts to bring divergent views into relation, but not 
agreement, with each other. 


University of North Carolina ALAN KEITH-LUCAS 


Some Views on Changing Penal Practice in England 


Penal Practice in a Changing Society: A Criti- 
cal Examination of the White Paper. By C. H. 
Rolph et al. London: The Institute for the Study 
and Treatment of Delinquency, 1960. Pp. 45. 3s. 
6d. 


The subtitle, “A Critical Examination of the White 
Paper,” best describes this booklet, since the principal 
title is identical with that of the Government publication, 
Penal Practice in a Changing Society. This White Paper 
(an official statement of the House of Commons) is in- 
tended to “stimulate informed discussions of intractable 
problems that have to be solved.” As one method of 
achieving this goal, the Institute for the Study and Treat- 
ment of Delinquency sponsored a series of lectures in 
London between October 1959 and March 1960. In the 
booklet, the Institute has published papers by the lecturer- 
authors based on their addresses. Each has considered the 


subject in relation to his own speciality. The complete. 


text of the White Paper itself is not included, therefore, 


except where the authors quote it, the reader can only 
infer the actual statement from the critique. 

These discussions provide interesting informative insight 
into some of the current dissatisfaction with current penal 
practices in England. They include objective, stimulating 
evaluations of the Government’s proposals for improve- 
ments in the correctional system. 

C. H. Rolph, a former chief inspector of police, now 
sociological correspondent to the New Statesman, writer, 
and broadcaster, considers “The Growth of New Ideas.” 
He feels that any realization of the humane concepts 
expressed in the Paper will require basic changes in deep- 
rooted attitudes long held by society. He notes the long 
existence of a penal policy of repression and of “punishing 
as crimes some antisocial acts which should more rationally 
be recognized as private sins.” 

Gordon Rose, lecturer in social administration at the 
University of Manchester, reviews in “Training for Young 
Offenders” the effect of a 1948 Act of Parliament which 
conceived of detention centers as being primarily punitive, 
hopefully correcting the young offender with one “short, 
sharp shock” without any “after-care” or “post-institu- 
tional supervision.” In actual practice he feels that the 
centers did have a more constructive approach from the 
beginning and that attempts were made to organize volun- 
tary after-care. He questions the proposal to now sub- 
stitute a fixed 3 or 6 months’ sentence for the present 
indeterminate 6 months commitment since the Paper is 
not clear as to the reason for the change. The proposed 
reduction of the Borstal maximum from a 3- to a 2-year 
sentence is supported not only because this reflects present 
eng: but more pointedly since, “those who do stay 
onger benefit little from the fact and are only too often 
the present system’s failures.” Research into the com- 
parative effects on the success rate for different length 
sentences is also urged. 

Miss Alice Bacon, member of Parliament since 1945, 
discusses the “Prisons of the Future,” quoting from the 
Paper’s statements on the present state of the local prisons 
(jails) and the task of prisons. She observes that 20th 
Century history would impress anyone with two things: 
“(1) the high principles by which we claim to be guided, 
(2) our failure to give effect to those principles. .. .”” Her 
main criticism of the Government’s report is not that it 
fails to admit to present deficiencies, but that it treats 
such an urgent matter with complacency and lack of 
imagination. 

Terence Morris, lecturer in sociology at the London 
School of Economics, and prison researcher, expresses 
views on “The Prison as a Small Society” composed of 
prison officers and imprisoned offenders with interactions 
that influence the life patterns of each. His observations 
on prisoner reaction to incarceration appear quite valid, 
particularly his interpretation that participation in 
“prison rackets” is a method whereby the prisoner achieves 
a conception of himself as a person with individuality. 

Frank Dawtry, general secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Probation Officers and formerly a prison welfare 
officer, deals with “The Problem of After-care.” The 
American reader will readily accept the justification for 
establishing programs to prepare prisoners for release 
and the desirability of a more continuous process of 
observation, treatment, and supervision building upon 
common records. The discussion of extending to released 
prisoners the same sanctions or controls now possible over 
probationers will seem more unusual. At present, a person 
can be returned for cause to prison for the short period 
his release may have been advanced due to remission or 
“good-time,” but neither his prison or after-care super- 
vision time can be extended regardless of obvious treat- 
ment needs. It is suggested that failure to comply with 
conditions of release might well be dealt with by the court 
in the same manner as if there were a breach of a pro- 
bation order. 

In his contribution to the critique, Peter D. Scott, 
consultant physician and a visiting prison psychiatrist, 
deals with “Psychiatric and Psychological Aspects” of 
the White Paper. He reviews the currently leading pro- 
posals for classification of offenders from an assessment 
of their personalities. Their reactions to imprisonment 
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or response to training programs are estimated in relation 
to learning theories. He seriously challenges arguments 
supporting fixed minimum sentences, in lieu of the inde- 
terminate, as based upon “needs of the institutions rather 
than that of the inmates” and supports the proposition 
that “the length of detention might be changed radically 
without appreciable changes in the outcome, at least in 
terms of re-conviction.” He suggests that the need of 
retribution, so often imputed to the man in the street, is 
less strong than is supposed and that the community’s 
attitude toward crime and its capacity to change that 
attitude is worthy of investigative research. 


University of California A. LAMONT SMITH 


Residential Treatment of Maladjusted Children 


They Steal For Love: An Experiment in Educa- 
tion and Psychiatry With Children and Parents. 
By Anthony Weaver. New York: International 
Universities Press, Inc., 1959. Pp. 132. $4.00. 


This is a small book, written presumably by a teacher 
for other teachers about a 4-year experiment in small 
group living in the country some miles from London. The 
author’s profession is not identified but he seems to have 
been a conscientious person, an able administrator, one 
quite knowledgeable in the dynamics of psychiatry. He 
writes quite pleasantly and indeed rather well. 

Founded under voluntary auspices, the purpose of the 
home was to use psychiatric treatment and country living 
for the boys and girls, and to provide at the same time 
psychiatric treatment and counseling for their parents 
in London. Funds to continue the operation of the home 
were to come from the courts in London, provided children 
could be adjudged delinquent, although this conflicted 
with the purpose of the home. It was supposed to be for 
short-time stays of predelinquent children who had some 
personal disturbance, but in order to obtain court funds 
it turned out that delinquent children with many court 
appearances made up most of the clientele. These needed 
a longer stay, could not go to the local school, and finally 
forced the closing of the home. 

The author presents an entirely sympathetic picture 
of kindness, forbearance, and high motivation of his six 
or seven staff members with this unhappy, aggressive, 
enuretic, and destructive group of 20 children. Some six 
were girls who had their own leader, and the other two 
groups were boys with their leaders. A school teacher, 
attached to the home, worked with the children in readin 
and arithmetic, since it was found, as we have found, 
that the type of disturbed children sent to us repeat their 
same problems in local schools to which they are sent and 
do best in special schooling on the premises. The author 
notes there really can be no separation between the 
academic school program and the rest of the program of 
— institution, since these reinforce and balance each 
other. 

While the diagnosis and treatment of the school was 
dynamically psychiatrically oriented, group living rather 
than psychiatric treatment was the therapeutic approach. 
The small groups of five or six children were asked to 
learn how to live with each other and to find a stable 
position in the group from which each could operate with 
the adults on the staff. Only one instance of a psychiatric 
therapeutic relationship is given, and it appears that like 
in many other similar situations the psychiatrist was 
used by the staff for insight, diagnosis, and the objectivity 
which one needs when confronted with repeated frustra- 
tions and trials by these aggressive children. Perhaps 
this is the most practical use we can make of psychiatrists 
attached to institutions and homes of this kind. Many 
people outside of these institutions, however, believe that 
psychiatric treatment means individual psychoanalysis or 
psychotherapy for each child. Apparently this is done as 
little in England as it is in the United States. The same 
reasons may hold there as here, namely, that psychiatric 
time is not needed in every case of emotional disturbance, 
even if it were available. 
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More psychiatric work seems to have been done with 
the parents than with the children at their homes jin 
London. Perhaps this is where the greater emphasis 
should be. 

A feature somewhat different from the small residen- 
tial units written about in this country is the author’s 
insistence on furnishing the human needs of love, 
companionship, and expression. In companionship he refers 
to the “companionship of the group which enables the 
child to measure himself against his fellows, and begin 
to get a more objective idea of his capabilities and the 
consequences of his attitudes.” Then he believes that 
“each child is unique and capable of fulfillment through 
creative expression, either in one of the arts or some 
other activity.” He apparently tried to allow each child 
as full as possible a development of his creative 
impulses. 

ase histories are enhanced by the author’s “comments” 
at the end of each case, and by a valuable bibliography 
giving the classic texts as well as some new ones in the 
field of children’s institutional work. 

As one engaged for many years in working in a large 
institution for delinquents, I read these accounts of the 
small homogeneous groups with some wistfulness and 
envy. Yet in this book as in others of this type I have 
found many valuable suggestions, many similar ex- 
periences to my own, and some refreshing viewpoints 
from a man “who was there.” One regrets that the 
author’s experiment had to end so soon and hopes that 
his book can inspire others to work with these children 
in need. 

National Training School for 

Boys, Washington, D.C. 


A Rational Approach to the Sex Offender 


Law and Contemporary Problems, Special Vol- 
ume: Sex Offenses. Vol. XXV, No. 2, Spring 1960. 
St. Paul, Minnesota: West Publishing Co. Pp. 375, 
$2.50. 


This is a long-awaited symposium. There are 11 con- 
tributors. Each is outstanding in the topical area of sex 
offenses that he presents. The topics range from the 
American Legal context, through anthropology; ethics; 
sociology; the clinical analysis and evaluations; medical 
and legal interpretations, and the adolescent, to considera- 
tions of British and Scandinavian experiences in attempts 
to define and deal with sex offenses. 

The “ .. . symposium has hopefully been designed 
critically and comprehensively to examine the social con- 
unconventional sex practices ....’’ (Foreword, page 

16). 

Legal inconsistencies and conflictive practices are sur- 
veyed on a wide field. Attention is given to their develop- 
mental history and to the claims made and assumed for 
their moral and social validity. 

“The justification of this issue lies rather in the hope 
that by more widely disseminating, explaining, and pop- 
ularizing the notions that underlie currently debated 
opinions it will hasten their general acceptance and thus 
conduce a sounder, more rational and more humane resolu- 
tion of this most troubling social problem.” (Foreword, 
page 216). 

This reviewer shares that hope. It is long past “high 
time” that a realistically defensible code of law for the 
regulation of sex offenders was established in the United 
States. This volume is by all odds the most comprehensively 
rational approach to this emotional and controversial 
problem yet seen by this interviewer. 

It may be hoped also that this volume will encourage a 
more rationally consistent application of existing laws. 
What is the justification for defining as criminally immoral 
an “unconventional sex act’ solely because its enjoyment 
was shared by an unmarried couple. Here adultery, a 
criminal act, is incidental to the real crime: “unconven- 
tionality.” Two men in the full cycle of life receive peni- 
tentiary sentences for admitting a homosexual contact 
alone in a locked room. Another adult sexually violates 
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juveniles entrusted to his care and training. He is fined, 
and sent home. A boy gets “90 days for appearing on the 
street in feminine attire. Women walk the same street 
daily in the full habit of the male. Yet the language of 
the law applies without discrimination. In one state “cate- 
goric risks” for adultry is a “fine”; in another state 
“imprisonment” for 2 or more years. 

This volume is well documented. It is written in clear, 
understandable English. It speaks with sincerity. It has 
earned the right to be read. They who read it will have 
earned the right to be intelligent about one of our most 
troublesome social problems. 


University of Nebraska JAMES M. REINHARDT 


A Study of Mental Deficiency Among Delinquents 
and Paired Nondelinquents 


A Comparative Study of Delinquents and Non- 
Delinquents. By Clara Chassell Cooper. Ports- 
mouth, Ohio: The Psychological Service Center 
Press, 1960. Pp. 240. 


The study by Mrs. Cooper can best be described as a 
compendium of selected data from American and foreign 
sources concerning mental deficiency among delinquents 
and paired samples of nondelinquents. It is to be noted 
that Mrs. Cooper uses the terms mental deficiency and 
feeblemindedness interchangeably. Her description of the 
uses for this meticulous “handbook” reflects her purpose 
in devoting so many years to a subject with which crimi- 
nologists have not too successfully coped because of the 
great variations in intelligence tests and in test results 
and the difficulties involved in their interpretation: 


“(1) By reason of the detailed presentation of 
numerous studies pursued by many investigators in 
this country and abroad, it may serve as a source 
book of research problems and material for investi- 
gators in the social sciences who are interested in 
studying such data as reports concerning delinquency, 
estimates of mental deficiency, reports of educational 
status, and results of intelligence tests for a large 
number of normal and deviating groups. 

“(2) Because of the consistent practice of pairing 
an experimental group with a control group, it may 
emphasize the importance of this method, and at the 
same time may illustrate its practicability. 

“(3) By virtue of the resultant inclusion of a vast 
amount of data for nonfeebleminded and nondelin- 
quent groups, it may provide a convenient handbook 
for practical educators, school and clinical psycholo- 
gists, penologists, and social workers who are in- 
terested in pursuing studies of feebleminded and 
delinquent groups utilizing the comparative method, 
and in making comparisons with data for an earlier 
period.” 


Mrs. Cooper presents a vast array of data based not 
only on tests of verbal abstract intelligence but on Army 
tests, tests of nonverbal concrete intelligence, of mechan- 
ical intelligence, reports of illiteracy, amount of schooling, 
school progress, and educational achievement. 

Although recognizing the wide range in the estimates 
of mental deficiency among varied populations of delin- 
quents, in many studies and in many countries, she 
manages to bring some order out of the chaos. Included in 
her concern are large groups of mentally deficient delin- 
quents and nondelinquents not only in the United States, 
but also in Great Britain, Ireland, Germany, Sweden, 
and Central Europe. Illustrative of the difficulties of 
coping with data concerning mental deficiency among 
paired samples of delinquents and nondelinquents is Mrs. 
Cooper’s statement that “A preliminary survey of the 
estimates tabulated discloses very marked divergences 
among the individual percentages, even for the same type 
of group and country. Nevertheless, a tendency on the 
part of the estimates to be concentrated within a limited 
range is usually discernible” (p. 39). 


Students of the subject will wish to consult Table 2 
(p. 40), “Estimates of Mental Deficiency Among Delin- 
quents,” and will wish also to read the summary of her 
findings on page 195, all of which points to a far higher 
incidence of mental deficiency among delinquents than 
among nondelinquents (“mental deficiency tends at the 
lowest to be nearly eleven times, and is on the average 
more than forty-six and one-half times, as prevalent 
among delinquents as among nondelinquents”). 

This reviewer wonders how much of the so-called “defi- 
ciency” is rather an emotional blocking resulting in retard- 
ation of the learning process which, if it could be accu- 
rately gauged, would greatly reduce the estimate of feeble- 
mindedness which she makes; and also how much of 
what appears to be a very high estimate of mental 
deficiency among delinquents is due to the variation in 
= of applying intelligence tests, and in interpreting 
them. 

Mrs. Cooper’s method of arriving at an estimate of 
mental deficiency among delinquents may be criticized 
by some psychologists and criminologists who might wish 
to utilize different methods for analyzing the data which 
she presents. This in no way lessens the significance of 
her contribution, and certainly the vast raw materials so 
painstakingly gathered and encompassed in one monograph 
ee a quarry for students which places us all in her 

ebt. 

Mrs. Cooper concludes her study with some suggestions 
regarding the need for curriculum revision as a means 
of delinquency prevention with which the reviewer finds 
herself in complete agreement: 


“Heretofore educators have failed to take suffi- 
ciently into account the enormous handicap which the 
traditional school curriculum den upon the child who 
is manually rather than verbally minded, and have 
not fully recognized their share in the responsibility 
for the prevalence of delinquency. It is well, then, to 
call attention to the fact that the delinquent child is 
not a distinct species, but rather a boy or girl who may 
be developing into a social misfit before the very eyes 
of the school authorities by reason of his unfortunate 
experiences in his home, upon the playground, and in 
the schoolroom. 

“An important element in the increasing malad- 
justment of many of these children is undoubtedly 
the fact that the traditional type of school curriculum 
engenders in many the habit of failure rather than 
the habit of success by attempting to hold children 
deficient in verbal abstract intelligence to academic 
tasks unsuited to their ability” (p. 207). 


Her suggestions (p. 207 et seq.) could have been made, 
however, without reference to the findings of her research 
which the reviewer thinks actually results in an ex- 
aggerated conclusion concerning the incidence of mental 
deficiency in the delinquent population. 


Harvard Law School ELEANOR T. GLUECK 


Summary Data on Capital Punishment 


The Death Penalty. By Walter A. Lunden. Des 
Moines: The Board of Control of State Institu- 
tions, July 1960. Pp. 28. 


The author, long a compiler and publisher of statistics 
relating to crime and correction, has added a preface, a 
preliminary statement, and more recent statistics to an 
earlier document issued in March 1959. The resulting 
report provides material which “is statistical and factual 
without presenting value judgments.” 

In the introduction Dr. Lunden gives six major argu- 
ments against capital punishment: (1) religious, (2) med- 
ical and psychological, (3) legal, (4) social, (5) moral 
and (6) cultural determinism. Dr. Lunden counters these 
arguments with a general discussion about the retention 
of the death penalty. His major point is that the sentence 
of the court reflects the collective desires of the people. 
Significantly, the author states that “if capital punish- 
ment were abolished by organized groups inside or outside 
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legislative halls, the fundamental problems of criminal 
justice will not be resolved. Society is still confronted 
with the basic issue of what to do with the serious offender, 
the outlaw or the criminal” (page 7). ; 

The preliminary discussion is followed by 25 questions 
which are commonly asked about capital punishment and 
homicide. Answers to these questions reflect Dr. Lunden’s 
capacity for pulling together relevant data from various 
statistical reports. Borrowing heavily from the National 
Prisoner Statistics bulletins on executions carried out by 
civil authorities in the United States, issued annually by 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons, and homicide data from 
the U. S. Public Health Service’s Vital Statistics reports, 
Dr. Lunden weaves a factual presentation of current data 
on the death penalty. 

Though technically the report is a well developed ques- 
tion-answer presentation, some of the answers may give 
an erroneous impression. For example, the reply to Ques- 
tion 4 implies that the method of execution shown for the 
various states has been in practice for the entire period 
1930-1959 when in fact the data on method of execution 
refer only to the year 1959. Not a few states during the 
period 1930-1959 shifted from one form of execution to 
another, most of them from electrocution to lethal gas. 

Dr. Lunden summarizes the views of 817 college stu- 
dents, 200 inmates, and 125 prison guards on their ap- 
proval or disapproval of the question “The death penalty 
for premeditated murder is justified.” Of the group as a 
whole 61.7 percent approved the death sentence for pre- 
meditated murder. Another 26.7 percent disapproved of 
the penalty and 11.7 percent were undecided. Dr. Lunden 
plans to provide a detailed report on these interesting 
findings. 

This sizeable approval of the death penalty can be 
contrasted to the significantly low number of persons who 
have been legally executed by the State of Iowa. The 
monograph lists 28 prisoners executed since October 1894 
through August 1952. Significantly, Iowa still retains 
hanging as the method of execution and provides by law 
that the sheriff (or his deputy) of the county where the 
conviction took place must serve as the executioner. 


U. S. Bureau of Prisons JAMES A. MCCAFFERTY 


Changing Attitude Toward Alcoholism 


The Disease Concept of Alcoholism. By E. M. 
Jellinek. New Haven: Hillhouse Press, 1960. Pp. 
246. $6.00. 

The elder statesman in the field of alcoholism again 
rovides us with information which is basic and chal- 
enging in terms of further research. Interestingly enough 
the author reminds us in the Preface that the subject 
matter under inquiry represents but a small portion of the 
problems related to alcohol. 

Dr. Jellinek never lets his readers forget there is an 
historical frame of reference to alcoholism. Alcoholism, 
as such, has been a complex and confusing subject (it still 
is) fraught with superstitious beliefs, scientific inaccura- 
cies, and old wives tales. Thus, by its very nature the 
disease concept of alcoholism has passed through a long 
and tedious route of understanding. 

Bringing together his rich background of insights 
garnered from both sides of the Altantic, the author 
proceeds to acquaint us with attitudes concerning alco- 
holism. This of necessity includes the development of the 
disease concept both in this country and Europe. The 
repeal of the 18th amendment, for example, coincided 
with the rise of the increased development in the science 
of nutrition. In turn this had its effect upon the study of 
alcohol. 

Scientific problems when viewed from broad plains may 
be difficult and even impossible to assess with any degree 
of acceptability owing to a diversity of cross disciplines 
and cultural variations. Therefore, an understanding of 
the term alcoholism can be more meaningful if it is 
extended beyond its current conception in America and 
some Anglo-Saxon countries. 


In this same vein literature on alcoholism in America 
and Britain prominently features “problem drinkers” and 
“true alcohol addicts.” The terms “alcoholic” and “alco- 
holism” are therefore seen in this respect, whereas in the 
Nordic countries with the possible exception of Denmark, 
psychiatrists have a similar attitude about the problem 
as is prevalent among psychiatrists in America and 
Britain. In these countries, however, the management of 
the alcohol problem is dominated by social workers and 
general practitioners while the psychiatric viewpoint has 
not as of this time had too strong an effect upon the med- 
ical profession or the lay public. 

Moreover, in many countries there are more serious 
and challenging conditions as regards drinking than 
those commonly associated with “alcoholics.” In Finland, 
for example, alcoholic beverage sales has been restricted 
to urban areas. Men working in isolated rural areas come 
to cities only once every 3 or 4 weeks. They may 
engage in drinking and without any evidence of acute 
intoxication draw knives and create serious bodily in- 
flictions and even fatalities. These are known as the 
“explosive drinkers.” 

While etiological theories of alcoholism are carefully 
explored, there are some sections of this book which 
captured the reviewer’s imagination more so than other 
parts. The discussion of current and changing beliefs 
and attitudes on the part of the American public and 
special groups, professional and lay, plus attitudes of 
Canadian, European, and South American nations toward 
alcoholism as an illness and its treatment aspects, is one 
of the richest bits of sound information this reviewer has 
seen on the subject. 

A review cannot possibly do justice to all of the topics 
covered. At best it can be said that The Disease Concept of 
Alcoholism is a must desk copy for people in the field. 
We have here all of the classical restraint required for a 
vital contribution to the literature. 


Los Angeles City College ARTHUR LERNER 


A Study of Homicide Records 


Patterns in Criminal Homicide. By Marvin E. 
Wolfgang. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1958. Pp. 413. $8.00. 


Patterns in Criminal Homicide provides a useful model 
for an exhaustive study of one of the most mysterious 
and perplexing problems facing man today—the destruc- 
tion of one person by another. Dr. Wolfgang probes with 
the spirit of a dedicated researcher into these mysteries 
and through a statistical treatment of data, together 
with a meaningful sociological analysis, unfolds answers 
to many of the questions raised about offenders and 
their victims. 

With the author’s penchant for careful scrutiny of the 
literature on homicide this portion of Patterns in Criminal 
Homicide, and the excellent bibliography containing over 
320 references, could stand as a single volume. However, 
this is not the purpose of Dr. Wolfgang’s study because 
he intertwines with the review of literature on homicide 
his original community case study of 588 victims and 621 
offenders who through homicidal union became a matter of 
record for the City of Philadelphia during the period 
January 1, 1948 through December 31, 1952. The study 
is supported by 66 statistical tables and 6 exhibits. (This 
reviewer feels that the inclusion of the Chi-Square tests 
of significance would have added to the interpretative 
value of the tables. Though not needed for comprehending 
the author’s findings, nevertheless, such data would be 
invaluable to researchers who carried out similar 
homicide studies.) 

Dr. Wolfgang warns his readers that his “study is not 
a historical survey of homicide, provides no cross-cultural 
analysis, and does not directly examine causality,” but it 
“does seek to determine whether criminal homicide exhibits 
definite objective order, regularities, patterns, and if so, 
what this concatenation of phenomena is” (pp. 5 and 6). 

The findings of this study should be most useful to 
homicide detectives, coroners, criminologists, and others 
who are interested in determining the associative factors 
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in criminal homicide. Among the many conclusions gained 
from this study is the significance of the relationship 
“between criminal homicide and the race and sex of both 
victims and offenders” (p. 319). Among offenders the 
age group 20-24 years has the highest rate of involvement 
in homicide whereas for victims the highest rate appears 
in the age groups 25-29 and 30-34 (p. 320). Significantly 
a higher proportion of homicides occurring during the 
weekend had alcohol as a factor (in either the victim, 
the offender, or both) than weekday homicides (p. 322). 

Of great importance, especially during the current 
debate on capital punishment, Dr. Wolfgang found that 
two-thirds of the homicide offenders and almost half of 
the victims had a record of previous arrests (p. 323). 
This evidence is contrary to most studies of prior conduct 
of homicide offenders and may point up the effectiveness 
of current criminal identification practices over previous 
decades. 
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Victim-precipitated homicide occurred in 26 percent 
of all the homicides. Dr. Wolfgang used the criteria “first 
to use physical force” in determining who was the 
precipitator. This study, as the author indicates, provides 
evidence to support Hans von Hentig’s position that often 
the victim in a homicide drama initiates his own death 
(p. 326). (See The Criminal and His Victim, New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1948.) 

In his final chapter Dr. Wolfgang offers 15 challenges 
to those who want more useful and comprehensive studies 
of criminal homicide. These challenges should not go 
unheeded if we are to increase our knowledge about 
criminal homicide—its perpetrators and its victims. 
Armed with Patterns in Crimincl Homicide as the model 
construct, social scientists should make every effort to 
test the findings in other communities. In Dr. Wolfgang’s 
study we have an excellent beginning. 


U.S. Bureau of Prisons JAMES A. MCCAFFERTY 


News From the Field 


Richard A. Chappell Named 
U.S. Parole Board Chairman 


Richard A. Chappell, member of the United States 
Board of Parole since 1959, was appointed by Attorney 
General Robert F. Kennedy on March 1 as chairman of 
the Board. He succeeds George J. Reed who was named to 
the Board in 1953 and has served as chairman since 1957. 

At the same time the Attorney General announced the 

appointment of Gerald E. Murch as chairman of the 
Board’s Youth Correction Division. Murch takes over 
the Division chairmanship held by Lewis J. Grout since 
1957. 
Chappell entered the correctional field in 1928 when 
he was named one of the first eight probation officers 
in the Federal Probation System. Three years later he was 
appointed chief probation officer at Atlanta, Ga., serving 
in that capacity until 1937 when he was called to the 
Department of Justice to be supervisor of probation. In 
1940 he was designated chief of the Federal Probation 
System and remained in that position until 1953 when 
he was appointed to the Parole Board. He retired from the 
Board and Government service in 1954 and was reap- 
pointed to the Board in 1959. 

Murch was parole officer at two state institutions in 
Maine from 1933 to 1941. He was chief parole officer 
for the State from 1949 until 1955 when he was appointed 
to the Federal Parole Board. 


Warden John J. Norton Moves To 
Ashland Youth Institution 


Warden John J. Norton of the Federal Reformatory 
at Petersburg, Va., was promoted and transferred in 
January to the wardenship of the Federal Correctional 
Institution at Ashland, Ky. He replaces Warden Richard 
J. Heaney who was called to a staff position in the 
Bureau of Prisons’ central office. 

Warden Norton is a graduate of Boston college and 
received his master’s degree from Denver University in 
1955. He entered the federal prison service in 1947 at 
the Federal Correctional Institution at Englewood, Colo. 
From his first appointment as correctional officer, Warden 
Norton has progressed to parole officer, chief of classifi- 
cation and parole, and associate warden. His advancement 
to warden of a youth institution, James V. Bennett 
announced, is recognition of his excellent background of 
training and experience in understanding and handling 
youthful offenders. 


Year of Birth Associated With 
Delinquency Rates, Report Shows 


Many people, both experts and others, have for a lon 
time believed that war and economic depressions an 
other social catastrophies have a lasting effect on children 
who are exposed to these events, according to a British 
Home Office release in January. The late Margery Fry, 
internationally known British prison reformer, suspected 
that the year of birth was associated with delinquency 
rates, the Home Office said, but because of technical 
difficulties she did not succeed in validating her theory. 

In a report, Delinquent Generations, published in Jan- 
uary by the Home Office Research Unit, Miss Fry is 
proved to have been correct, the Home Office continues. 
But the peak of the effect is shown to occur not for those 
children born during the 1939-1945 war, but for those 
born during 1935-1942. These are children a large portion 
of whom passed through their fourth to fifth year durin 
the war. This suggests, according to the report, that socia 
disturbances occurring during the fourth and fifth year 
of life may have a greater effect than at other ages. 

The study is based on criminal statistics for the year 
= —— for each year of birth from 1925-1926 to 


Prison Association of 
New York Changes Name 


The Prison Association of New York has changed its 
name to the Correctional Association of New York. At a 
special meeting in New York on February 16, when the 
change in name was approved, the members felt the new 
name more nearly reflects the interests, activities, and 
philosophy of the Association. 

Since its founding in 1944 the Association has ex- 
panded its concerns from prisoner aid to all phases of 
correction, including juvenile delinquency, crime preven- 
tion, training programs, classification, parole, youth 
camps, public defender programs, and legislative pro- 
posals. 

“Changing the name of the Association is not following 
any semantic fad,” said General Secretary E. R. Cass. 
“It is calling the Association by its proper name, thereby 
reflecting the dynamic character of its varied activities 
in the field of corrections, not simply prisons.” 

“It also brings us into line with well-accepted modern 
practices of avoiding the word prison in official and 
institutional titles,” Cass explained. 
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Appeals Court Considers Right 
To See Probation Reports 


Does the United States Court of Appeals have the 
power to compel a United States District Court to turn 
over to it confidential presentence reports prepared by 
the District Court’s probation officer? This question was 
argued before eight of the nine members of the Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia at an en banc hearing 
March 1. 

The hearing came about this way. A District Court 
judge had refused to grant bail bond to five convicted 
narcotics violators pending appeal of their conviction. 
Shortly thereafter, three judges of the appellate court 
asked the District Court judge to submit a memorandum 
giving his reasons why the appeal bond was not granted. 
Two members of the three-judge panel also requested 
him to send them copies of the presentence report if he 
relied on the reports when denying bail pending appeal. 
One judge on the panel at that time said he did not 
feel the appellate judges should see the reports since 
they were not a part of the official record of trial. The 
Court of Appeals voted to hold a full hearing on the bail 
motion. 

The fundamental question presented at the hearing 
was whether the Court of Appeals may as a matter of 
power, or should as a matter of policy, upon a motion 
for bail pending appeal, direct the District Court to trans- 
mit to it all material, including material received in 
confidence such as presentence and prebation reports, 
which was before the District Court when it considered 
and denied a motion for bail. 

John L. Laskey and Roger Robb, amici curiae named 
by the appellate court, submitted that the material con- 
tained in confidential presentence and probation reports 
should not be considered by the Court in passing upon 
on motion for bail and that, accordingly, the Court should 
not direct the District Court to transmit such material to 
it. As an alternative procedure, Laskey and Robb sug- 
gested that if the action of the Court of Appeals in 
granting or denying bail is to be based in any way on a 
presentence or probation report, then the report should 
be made available to the parties or they should at least 
be given a fair resumé of its contents. 

John J. Wilson, amicus named by the District Court, 
submitted that the Court of Appeals lacked the power to 
direct the District Court to transmit the presentence re- 
ports to it, and that if it should have the power, it 
should not be exercised. 

Daniel J. McTague, assistant United States attorney, 
and Wilson both asserted that if the appellate court 
were permitted to look at presentence reports, the con- 
fidential nature of the reports would be destroyed and that 
many sources of information now open to the probation 
officers would no longer be available. Wilson concluded 
that such a practice would “unintentionally bring about 
the possible ultimate destruction of the entire presen- 
tence investigation service.” 

The court later denied bail pending appeal on the in- 
formation it had without resorting to the presentence 
reports. Three judges did not vote on the motion. Each 
judge reserved the right to file a memorandum opinion 
at a later date. 


Churches and Civic Groups Conduct 
Campaign Against Indecent Literature 


The campaign against indecent literature recently 
organized in the Church of the Good Shepherd in upper 
Manhattan has been expanded with the cooperation of 
Protestant, Jewish, and civic groups of the community. 

The Good Shepherd magazine of the Catholic parish 
reported the formation of a religious and civic council 
including a committee of four merchants to represent 32 
newsdealers in the parish. All of the newsdealers have 
agreed to cooperate and have signed pledges to return ob- 
jectionable material to distributors and to cooperate with 
the council in promoting “good reading” in the community. 
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Nina Kinsella Receives 
Federal Woman’s Award 


Nina Kinsella, warden of the Federal Reformatory for 
Women at Alderson, W. Va., since 1949, is one of six 
Government career women to receive the first annual 
Federal Woman’s Award. She is honored for her “leader- 
ship and influence in raising standards of correctional 
treatment and her accomplishments in equipping persons 
to lead useful and productive lives.” 

Miss Kinsella came to the Bureau of Prisons of the 
Department of Justice in 1930 as executive assistant to 
Sanford Bates, first director of the Bureau. 

Commenting on the selection of Miss Kinsella to receive 
the award, Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy said: 
“I was happy to learn that Miss Kinsella was one of 
the six Government career women chosen for outstanding 
contributions to the quality and efficiency of the career 
service of the Federal Government, and I congratulate 
her on her achievement.” 

Federal Prison Director James V. Bennett spoke of 
the many tributes paid to Miss Kinsella by girls and women 
whose lives have been completely and permanently changed 
by her influence. “Her greatest monument,” Bennett said, 
“is in the hearts of undyingly grateful citizens who can 
live responsibly and honorably notwithstanding an earlier 
life of crime and dereliction.” 


Edward W. Garrett Receives 
D. C. Corrections Award 


Edward W. Garrett, chief probation officer for the 
United States District Court for the District of Columbia 
since 1947, was the recipient of the 1961 annual award 
of the Corrections Conference of the District of Columbia 
Health and Welfare Council for outstanding achievement 
in the correctional field in the Nation’s Capital. The 
award was presented at the annual meeting of the Con- 
ference on March 16 by Dr. Louis Jacobs, superintendent 
of the National Training School for Boys and chairman of 
the Corrections Conference. 

The citation expressed to Garrett the “sincere apprecia- 
tion and admiration” of the Corrections Conference “for 
his years of leadership and devoted service to the com- 
munity and for his outstanding philosophy in the humane 
treatment of offenders which he has demonstrated so 
ably as a probation officer since 1931 and as chief pro- 
bation officer in the District Court for the District of 
Columbia since 1947.” 

“Probation—Its Past and Future” was the topic of 
Garrett’s address to the Conference following presenta- 
tion of the award. 

The Corrections Conference membership includes per- 
sons professionally engaged in the correctional, judicial, 
legal, law-enforcement, and delinquency and crime pre- 
vention fields. 


California Tightens 
Narcotic Controls 


California’s Department of Corrections has ordered a 
further tightening of controls on former narcotic addicts 
after a year-end review of the State’s experimental nar- 
cotics treatment control project. 

Instituted in October 1959, the pilot project was ex- 
tended during 1960 to include additional parolees with a 
known record of narcotic addiction who were released 
on parole after serving their prison terms. 

Field agents were given broad latitude during the first 
year of the experiment, the Department of Corrections 
reports. The knowledge gained from the research permits 
setting of firm standards for operation of the project 
aimed not only at the prevention of readdiction, but also 
at minimizing the temptation to intermittent use. 

Surprise nalorphine testing was stepped up. Use of 
surprise tests instead of scheduled weekly tests will be 
increased. 
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United States Has Highest 
Commitment Rate, Says Bennett 


The country with the highest proportion of its popu- 
lation locked up in penal institutions is the United States, 
reports James V. Bennett, director of the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons. The rate of commitment—120 adult prisoners 
for every 100,000 of the general civilian population 
—Bennett says, cannot be matched anywhere in the 
world. “It is a record we cannot be proud of. We must do 
all we can to get rid of it.” . 

This discussion of population explosion in prisons 
appears in the January issue of Crime and Delinquency, 
quarterly journal of the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency (formerly the NPPA). 

One thing the courts can do to help solve the problem 
of overcrowded penitentiaries, Bennett asserts, is to 
refrain from using prison commitment when it is not 
necessary. 

“However you view it,” Bennett states, “prison is tough 
medicine and appropriate only for those who require 
tough medicine.” 

Another thing judges should keep in mind, continues 
Bennett, are the limitations of the institution to which 
they send an offender. The general availability of psy- 
chiatric services in prisons has been exaggerated. Of the 
85 institutions in the federal prison system, he points 
out, only 7 have psychiatrists on their staffs. 

A third condition which needs correcting, says Bennett, 
is the great disparity in sentences for the same offense. 

Bennett concludes his article by stating that “the penal 
statutes of this country are a mishmash of conflict and 
variation.” 


Celler Introduces 
Public Defender Bill 


A bill to provide for the representation of indigent 
defendants in criminal cases in the district courts of the 
United States was introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives January 26 by Representative Emanuel Celler. 
The bill is known as H.R. 2696. 

While generally similar to Congressman Celler’s earlier 
proposals, the bill contains several amendments based on 
his study of the administration of criminal justice in the 
federal courts. 

The bill provides for the appointment of public defenders 
by the district courts on either a part-time or full-time 
basis. It leaves the courts with the option of appointing 
special counsel for particular cases if they believe this 
would be more economical than the use of public defenders. 

The bill further provides that counsel should be made 
available to indigent defendants as early as arraignment 
or preliminary examination, that candidates for appoint- 
ment should have at least 5 years of practice before the 
bar, and that they be appointed for the same 4-year 
tenure as United States attorneys. The salaries of de- 
fenders would be at rates fixed by the Judicial Conference 
of the United States. 

Commenting on his bill, Congressman Celler said the 
problem of representation for indigent defendants has 
come up repeatedly during the 38 years he has been a 
member of the Congress. Every Attorney General of the 
United States over the past 25 years, he pointed out, has 
recommended some kind of system of paid counsel for 
indigent defendants in the federal courts. 

“There is a formidable volume of opinion from our 
federal judges, the finest legal minds of our law schools, 
and our most experienced practicing attorneys favoring 
legislation of the kind embraced in this bill,” states 
Congressman Celler. 


Government is a trust, and the officers of the govern- 
ment are trustees; and both the trust and trustees are 
created for the benefit of the people. 


—HENRY CLAY 
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Leavenworth Penitentiary Has 
Open House for New Dormitory 


More than 1,200 persons, including institution families 
and town folks, toured the newly opened farm dormitory 
at the United States Penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kans. 
Ten inmates who had previously worked on the $457,000 
project were tour guides. At the conclusion of the tour 
visitors were served light refreshments prepared by the 
inmates. 

The new dormitory is designed to accommodate 250 
minimum-custody inmates who have been assigned to 
duties connected with the operation of the 2,000-acre farm 
the powerhouse, slaughterhouse, dairy, piggery, and 
chicken ranch, and also construction workers on outside- 
the-wall jobs. 

The dormitory will be used as a part of the prerelease 
treatment program. Living in the dormitory has the 
advantage of a more relaxed environment with greater 
freedom for making decisions and accepting added re- 
sponsibility in preparation for release, Warden John C. 
Taylor pointed out. 

The building was started in July 1957. An average of 
45 inmate workmen has m assigned to the project for 
training under the supervision of three full-time civilian 
foremen. 

Incorporated in the plans for the new building are all 
of the facilities and services usually found in a sma 
penal institution. If necessary the dormitory could be 
operated entirely separate from the main institution. 


Criminologist Advances New 
Theory for Delinquent Behavior 


A new theory to account for a large share of deviant 
and delinquent behavior and to provide a possible basis 
for its prevention or treatment was proposed in December 
by Professor Walter C. Reckless of Ohio State University. 

Professor Reckless described what he termed a “con- 
tainment theory” before the American Society of Crimi- 
nology during sessions of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science meeting at New York City. 

“Containment in the sense it is used here designates 
an outer and inner defense against deviation,” said Dr. 
Reckless, nationally recognized authority on criminology 
and penology. 

“Outer containment is supplied to the individual by 
his nuclear groups, principally the family. It provides 
limits, roles, status, belongingness, support, and alternates. 

“Inner containment is supplied by the strength of the 
self concept, self control, high frustration tolerance, 
good morale, capacity for self direction, and well developed 
superego.” 

He said the two containments could be considered as 
“insulating cushions” against environmental pressures, 
pulls, and impulses. 

The pressures of an environment, he added, include bad 
housing, unemployment, poverty, and minority group 
status. The pulls include bad companions, moral hazards, 
delinquency subculture, street corner society, and advertis- 
ing propaganda. 

Dr. Reckless explained that a person who is insulated 
against delinquency by his inner and outer containing 
structure can handle most of his impulses, but that if it 
is weakened through damage, disease, or faulty person- 
ality development, impulses may dominate. 

He pointed out that his theory accounts only for the 
“middle range of deviant and delinquent behavior.” But 
it does not, he said, account for delinquency which results 
from an extreme form of socialization, such as a member 
of a criminal tribe of India, or a begging family. The 
individual here is acting in the expected way. There is 
no defense against the modal ways of living. 

Dr. Reckless said he believed his theory was one coming 


_ relatively close to passing the necessary requirements to 


be operational. 
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Bureau of Prisons To Conduct 
Executive Development Program 


Sixteen Federal Prison Service employees at the asso- 
ciate warden level will assemble in Washington, D. C., 
April 3 to 28, to participate in a 4-week intensive pro- 
— of executive development, Federal Prison Director 

ames V. Bennett has announced. This is the first such 
— of its nature in the history of the Bureau, he 
said. 

The decision to embark on a program of executive 
development came as a result of a task-force study made 
last summer. Consisting of central office personnel, the 
task force studied patterns of personnel retirements at 
various executive levels, duties and responsibilities of 
institutional administrators, and the variety of methods 
by which executive personnel had been developed over the 
past 30-year period. Included in their findings was the 
fact that approximately 200 executive positions must be 
filled during the next 5 years due to retirements and ex- 
panded operations. Sixty-five of these will be in the upper 
levels of responsibility. Each year, 50 persons will enter 
the executive ranks for the first time. 

This increased demand for executive personnel to fill 
vacancies at all levels was substantial evidence that per- 
sonnel growth by normal means of self-development and 
years of experience was inadequate to meet anticipated 
needs on schedule, Bennett pointed out. A more efficient 
system of developing managerial knowledge and skills in 
the field of corrections had become a necessity, he as- 
serted. From this evolved a 4-week course of intensive 
activity. The schedule includes 175 hours of group partici- 
pation with advanced study materials. 

The planning staff hopes the program will provide a 
better understanding of the diverse disciplines required 
in the field of corrections, contribute to improved manage- 
ment of federal institutions, and foster continued self- 
development of employees at all executive levels. 


Prison Official Reports on 
Soviet Crime and Prisons 


On his return from a 3-week study of prisons in the 
Soviet Union, John P. Conrad, departmental supervisor 
of inmate classification for California’s Department of 
Corrections, reported that the corrections program in the 
Soviet’s institutions is based on the work of V. I. Lenin’s 
five basic principles for combating criminality. These are: 

1. Conditional release should be exercised to the fullest 
possible extent. 

2. To as great an extent as possible, the action of the 
court should be in the nature of a social reprimand to the 
criminal, thus expressing the attitude of the community 
toward the criminal and his crime. 

3. Insofar as possible, punishment should consist of 
obligatory labor without deprivation of liberty. 

4. Prisons must evolve into educational institutions. 

5. Corrective labor colonies must strengthen the educa- 
tive aspect of their work through the support of the 
neighboring community. 

Conrad visited several Soviet institutions and talked 
with a number of penologists. He could obtain no sta- 
tistics on the incidence of delinquency and crime in 
Russia. 

Conrad was on leave from the Department of Correc- 
tions while making a Ford Foundation study of European 
prisons. 


9,600 FBI Fagitives 
Located During 1960 


Nearly 9,600 FBI fugitives were located during 1960, 
including 1,300 whose arrests were being sought at the 
request of state and local authorities, according to a 
Department of Justice release in December. Arrests in 
FBI cases totaled more than 11,800 for the year. Fines, 
savings, and recoveries in cases investigated by the FBI 
amounted to approximately $190 million compared with 
$146 million in 1959. 

Facts supplied to FBI agents by confidential informants 
during the past year resulted in more than 1,900 arrests 
in Bureau cases, FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover revealed, 
Other information furnished by FBI informants and dis- 
seminated to the authorities concerned was responsible 
for 2,400 arrests by other law-enforcement agencies, 
Hoover said. 

The FBI laboratory conducted more than 320,000 ex- 
aminations for local, state, and federal authorities in all 
50 states and the District of Columbia. Many of these 
examinations helped to identify wrongdoers, Hoover 
pointed out, while others assisted in establishing the 
innocence of falsely accused persons. 

Throughout 1960 the Identification Division, which 
serves as the national repository for fingerprint identify- 
ing data, received an average of more than 21,000 sets 
of fingerprints per working day. As the year ended, its 
files contained nearly 158 million sets of fingerprints 
representing an estimated 75,700,000 persons. 

The FBI tuition-free National Academy for career 
members of law enforcement observed its 25th anniversary 
in July. To date nearly 4,000 men have completed the 
specialized 12-week course. 


Inmates Catch Colds To 
Help NIH Scientists 


“Teams of inmates from federal prisons are living in a 
world of sneezes, bodily aches, and running noses at the 
National Institutes of Health in Bethesda, Md.,” writes 
Phil Thomas, staff writer for the Washington Star. 

Inmates from three federal penal and correctional insti- 
tutions have been transferred in groups of 15 for residence 
at the National Institutes of Health clinical center and 
have become guinea pigs in one of the most comprehensive 
studies of the common cold ever undertaken. The study is 
under the direction of Dr. Vernon Knight, clinical director 
of the National Institute of Alergy and Infectious 
Diseases. 

Of the 65 prisoners brought to the center from the 
institutions at Lewisburg, Pa., Petersburg, Va., and 
Greenville, S. C., about 50 percent have come down with 
colds from being exposed to known viruses. 

To assure that proper security restrictions could be 
maintained, Federal Prison Director James V. Bennett 
made a personal inspection of the clinical center where 
the inmates are housed during their 15-day stays. As an 
added security measure the Bureau has provided custodial 
officers to forestall any possible breaks for freedom by 
the volunteer patients. 

The nature of the study requires that each inmate 
be isolated in a single room during periods of from 10 
days to 2 weeks. Their only contact with the outside 
world is a doctor’s visit twice daily and the sight of a 


gowned and masked nurse at the door to take their 
temperatures. 


We are all tattooed in our cradles with the beliefs of our tribe; the 
record may seem superficial, but it is indelible. You cannot educate a man 
wholly out of the superstitious fears which were implanted in his imagi- 
nation, no matter how utterly his reason may reject them. 


—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 


It Has Come to Our Attention 


John Rickaby, executive director of the British Columbia 
Borstal Association for 10 years, has resigned to take up 
teaching. At present he is completing his studies at the 
University of British Columbia. 

Byron T. Morris, federal probation officer at Huntington, 
W. Va., since 1948, was named chief probation officer on 
January 11, 1961 succeeding Lindsey C. Yost who retired 
in January because of illness and died March 7. Morris 
received his B.A. and M.A. degrees from Marshall College. 
He was a high school teacher and coach from 1933 to 1939 
and a probation and parole officer with the State of West 
Virginia from 1939 to 1943. 


Twenty-seven members of the prerelease group at the 
Federal Correctional Institution at Englewood, Colo., and 
four officers, recently made a day trip to Denver. They 
played softball in the city park, had a picnic, and visited 
the zoo. Highlight of the trip was a tour through the 
Denver Museum of Natural History. 


Alcoholics Anonymous celebrated the 26th anniversary 
of its founding at New York City. More than 2,000 persons 
attended and heard Bill W., its founder, tell of the tre- 
mendous growth of the movement. 


Drexel H. Martin, chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court at Shreveport, La., since 1942, 
retired February 18 after more than 20 years with the 
federal probation system. Martin received his M.A. degree 
from the University of Missouri in 1925, majoring in 
educational psychology. He was a superintendent of 
schools for 6 years before entering the probation field. 


Michigan Reformatory inmates at Ionia recently visited 
a local hospital at 4:00 a.m. to donate blood of a rare type 
to a 6-year-old child undergoing critical heart surgery. 
Twenty-four prisoner volunteers made the night trip. 

Robert G. Smith, associate warden of the Vermont State 
Prison at Windsor, has been appointed warden, succeed- 
ing John Ferguson who retired. Warden Smith was 
formerly director of the State’s probation and parole 
services. 


Of the 35 institutions in the federal prison system, 
only 7 have psychiatrists on their staffs. 


Medical Director Edgar W. Moreland, chief medical of- 
ficer at the Federal Correctional Institution at Milan, 
Mich., retired from the Public Health Service December 1. 
Dr. Moreland has been with the federal prison medical 
service for 22 of his 28 years in the Public Health Service. 

The federal prison population increased in 1960 for the 
eleventh consecutive year and numbered 23,160. The 
average prison population for the first 6 months of the 
fiscal year 1961 was 23,043 contrasted with an average 
of 22,024 for the corresponding period in 1960. 

Fewer than 100 prisoners of the annual turnover of 
40,000 prisoners in the federal prison system escaped 
during 1960. All but a handful of those walked away from 
camps or from minimum custody assignments outside 
prison enclosures. 


The Federal Prison Industries, Inc., earned a profit dur- 


‘ing 1960 of more than $5 million and paid into the 


Treasury of the United States a dividend of $3 million. 
Sales to other government agencies exceeded $29 million 
for the year. 

Samuel M. Badian, managing editor of the American 
Journal of Correction, has been appointed deputy director 
of operations for the New York City Department of Cor- 
rections. Badian is editor of Correction Highlight, official 
publication of the Department. 

Mrs. Alice Allen, federal probation officer at Los 
Angeles, retired in January after 31 years’ service. 

Ninety federal probation officers from the northeastern 
states will attend an inservice training institute at West 
Point, N. Y. April 18 to 21. 

The Fifth International Criminological Congress will be 
held at Los Angeles in August 1962. 


Jerome P. Shalloo, Ph.D., associate professor of soci- 
ology at the University of Pennsylvania, and executive 
editor of the American Journal of Correction, was chosen 
Ivy Lecturer of the Year at the University. He was pre- 
sented with a plaque by the Ivy Club “in recognition of 
the excellence of his teaching, which fulfills the highest 
aims of education, the stimulation of his students to ques- 
tion and to think.” 


The Michigan State Penitentiary allows 10-day Christ- 
mas home furloughs. 

Delaware provides prisoners with daily passes to out- 
side state-approved employment. North Carolina uses in- 
mate labor “outside” in other state agencies. 

The National Conference on Social Welfare will be held 
at Minneapolis, Minn., May 14 to 19. More than 50 
national organizations are affiliates of the Conference. 

The National Council on Crime and Delinquency has 
coopend its address to 44 East 23 Street, New York 10, 


Inspector John E. Winters, head of the Youth Aid Divi- 
sion of the Metropolitan Police Department of Washington, 
D. C., has been elevated to deputy chief. He entered the 
police department in 1921, is a graduate of the Delin- 
quency Control Institute at the University of Southern 
California, and in 1955 organized the Youth Aid Divi- 
sion. Deputy Chief Winters is the author of “The Role 
of the Police in the Prevention and Control of Delin- 
quency” which appeared as the lead article in the June 
1957 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION. 

Ben S. Meeker, chief probation officer of the United 
States District Court at Chicago and director of the 
Federal Probation Training Center, has been elected to 
the Board of Directors of the Council on Social Work 
Education. He has been a member of the Council since its 
founding in 1952. Before becoming chief of the Chicago 
office Meeker was a member of the faculty of the schools 
of social work at the University of Chicago and Indiana 
University. At present 13 graduate students in social 
work are assigned to the field training program at the 
Chicago probation office. 

A Compilation of State and Federal Statutes Relating 
to Civil Rights of Persons Convicted of Crime is the title 
of a 44-page monograph prepared by the Federal Proba- 
tion Officers Association. The monograph was edited by 
Charles Hosner, deputy chief probation officer at Detroit, 
and his FPOA Committee on Legal Rights. Fifty-one 
probation officers cooperated in the preparation of the 
document. 


Donald E. J. MacNamara, dean of the New York Insti- 
tute of Criminology, was elected president of the American 
Society of Criminology at its annual meeting in December. 
Dr. Karl Menninger of Topeka, Kans.; Professor Sheldon 
Glueck of the Harvard Law School; Pedro M. Velez, Jr., 
director of special investigations for the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico; and Sociologist Gordon Barker of the 
University of Co’orado were elected vice-presidents. 
MacNamara is also president of the American League to 
Abolish Capital Punishment and is a fellow of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science. 

William R. Ray, Jr., federal probation officer at Florence, 
Ala., since April 2, 1956, has been elected vice-president of 
the Lauderdale County Coordinating Council. 

The 18th Annual Session of the Summer School of 
Alcohol Studies will be held at Yale University during the 
4-week period, June 25 to July 20. Since 1943, when the 
first session of the school was held, 3,318 students from 
49 states, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 10 
Canadian provinces, and 24 other countries have attended. 

Homer R. Gooch, federal probation officer at Akron, has 
been named to the University of Akron’s advisory com- 
mittee for improving the school’s courses in criminology, 
penology, and juvenile delinquency and aiding the Uni- 


‘versity in its continuing program of professional law 


enforcement. 
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The American Society of Criminology annual meeting 
will be held at Denver, Colo., December 26 to 31. 


California’s prison population passed the 21,000 mark in 
November for the first time in the State’s history. As of 
November 30 there were 21,291 persons in prison. 


Peter L. Intrieri of the federal probation staff at 
Chicago, a Navy veteran who was a World War II PT 
squadron mate with President Kennedy, received from the 
President an engraved invitation to attend the January 20 
inauguration ceremonies in Washington. The January 7 
issue of the Chicago American carries an account of 
“Pete’s” invitation and a photograph showing him with 
his prized possession. 

The Alcoholics Anonymous group at the California 
Institution for Men, at Chino, held its annual gathering, 
November 13, at the Institution’s main dining room. Most 
of the prison population attended and more than 300 
visitors and friends of A.A. The Tehachapi Branch of the 
California Institution for Men held its sixth annual 
Alcoholics Conference with more than 400 local inmates 
in attendance and 100 outside chapter A.A. members as 
guests. The Conference featured talks by eight ex-inmates 
who have made successful adjustments in the free society. 


The Annual Conference of the California Probation, 
Parole, and Correctional Association will be held May 17 
to 19 at the Hotel Whitcomb, San Francisco. Information 
avuut the conference may be obtained from F. R. Donati, 
Department 23, Hall of Justice, Redwood City, Calif. 


Myron Patterson, chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court at Cleveland, spoke on the subject of 
“Communications and an Integrated Corrections System” 
at an inservice training institute conducted at Akron, Ohio, 
in February, by the Ohio Probation and Parole Associa- 
tion in cooperation with the Division of Juvenile 
Research, Classification, and Training and the Division of 
Corrections of the State of Ohio. 

Lindsey C. Yost, chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court at seeotg age W. Va., died March 7 
following an extended illness. He had retired on January 
10 after 23 years of service with the federal probation 
system. Yost was the first probation officer at the Hunt- 
ington office. He was a graduate of Marshall College in 
1929 and was a probation officer for the Juvenile Court at 
Cabell County for 3 years before becoming a federal 
probation officer. 

The University of Pennsylvania is the recipient of a 
Ford Foundation grant of $150,000 for research on the 
measurement of delinquency. Under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Thorsten Sellin and Marvin Wolfgang of the 
TJniversity’s department of sociology, the research is 
designed as a 3-year study of the reporting and recording 
of various forms of juvenile delinquency. 
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Ray C. Hulbert, chief of the Chemung County Probation 
Department, Elmira, N. Y., retired on March 31 after U 
years in the probation field. He was honored with @ 
Surprise party attended by probation officials of 2m 
counties. A graduate of Cornell University, Hulbepm 
entered probation work in 1919. He was one of the first 
urge the creation of a psychiatric clinic for mental 
disturbed children and adults. Such a clinic is now i@ 
operation. 


Eugene C. DiCerbo, chief probation officer for the Uni 
States District Court at Philadelphia, is the author of am 
88-page mimeographed document entitled Decisions Intepam 
preting Federal Probation. 


The University of Cambridge, England, has establishegamm 
a postgraduate course in its Institute of Criminologyy 
leading to a diploma in criminology. Professor L. ie] 
nowicz, LL.D., is director of the Institute. 4 

Chicago’s 1,000 new police recruits will be hearing aboug 
probation and parole from Wayne L. Keyser, deputy 
director of training at the Federal Probation Training 
Center; Harry W. Schloetter, training officer at thm 
Center; and Joseph P. Sanculius, probation officer at tha 
Chicago office. All three have been asked to address them 
new policemen. a 

_ Alfred C. Faison, is retiring from the Navy’s corregm 
tions division after 30 years with federal, District of 
Columbia, and the Navy’s correctional programs. Faisogmmm 
helped to inaugurate the Navy’s new program for adminga 
istering Navy brigs and the return of offenders to useful 
service. The Bureau of Navy Personnel is interested ij 
applicants to fill the vacancy left by Faison’s retirementi 

William G. Zastrow, federal Pon officer at Milwaw 
kee since 1944, has been named chief probation officer. He 
succeeds Roy Belter who died unexpectedly in December 
A peetate of the Wisconsin State Teachers College af 
LaCrosse, Zastrow entered the State probation and parolfl 
service in 1942. 

James W. Fairbanks, federal probation officer at Chattam 
nooga, was the recipient of the 1960 “Young Man of thé 
Year” award presented by the Red Bank, Tenn., Jayceeaiam 
He was given the annual distinguished service award foul 
his outstanding accomplishments in the community, pare 
ticularly his work with youth. .- 

William H. Peters, federal probation officer at Brooklyag 
N. Y., since 1940, retired March 6 after 20 years’ services 
He was a graduate of the University of Oklahoma and 
studied for 1% years at the New York School of Social 
Work. During World War II he was a Naval reservél 
officer assigned to prison administration. Before comingl 
to the federal probation system Peters was a social investis 
gator for the Public Welfare Department of Nassail 
County, Long Island. q 
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1953-1955; Psychiatrist, Veterans Administration Hospi- 
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ren’s Service, Menninger Clinic, 1953-1955. Consultant, 
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ean Psychiatric Association. 
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B.A. (1958), and M.A. (1960), University of Minnesota. 
Law-Enforcement Consultant, Minnesota State Youth Con- 
servation Commission, 1951-1957. 
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A WorpD ABOUT OUR PRINTERS 


= READERS will be interested to know that the FEDERAL PROBATION Quarterly is 
printed at the Federal Reformatory, El Reno, Oklahoma, in the plant conducted by 
the Federal Prison Industries, Inc., a Government corporation operating all industries 
in the federal penal system. Approximately 98 percent of the inmates assigned to the 
printing shop have had no prior experience whatsoever in printshop activities. The plant 
lends itself admirably to the rehabilitative program of the institution as a means of 
productive labor, occupation of time, and the development of printing skills. Many of 
the inmates carry over their newly acquired skills to their respective communities and 
become permanently established in commercial printing as linotypists, platemakers, 


offset and relief pressmen, and bookbinders. 
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